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PREFACE. 


4 

The district of Cuttack possesses h more complete biblio- 
graphy than most of the distiicts of Bengal.^ A full account 
of the . people and their circumstances was written by 
Mr. Stirling in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and his Account of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, published in 
1822, is still the principal authority for the early history of 
the district under British rule. The modern authority is 
Mr. Maddox’s Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of 
the Province of Orissa, 1890 to 1900 A.D., which contains 
an exhaustive review of the economic condition of that 
Province; and the intermediate authorities are Toynbee’s 
Sketch of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1828, published 
in 1873, and Sir W. W. Hunter’s account published in 1877 
in Vol. XV III of the Statistical Account of Bengal. . In 
writing the present volume I have made use of all these 
■’r jS of information, and especially of Mr. Maddox’s 
'■ which has been described as “a veritable Ency- 
of the Province.” My, thanks are due to Babu 
'ohan Das, ji.a., b.l., for his ready assistance 
. he description of the religions and castes of 
■" a note on the Utkal Brahmans ; and I am 
d to Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, m.a., 
B.L., M.K.A.S., who has been so good as to write for the 
Gazetteer an account of the history of Orissa ,up to the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion. 


L. S. S. O’Malley. 
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GAZETTEER 

OP THE 

CUTTACK DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER 1. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Ci'TTAfK, the central district of the Orissa Comniissionership or GENESAt 
Division, is situated between 20° 2' and 21° 10' north latitude, 
and between So° 21' and 87° 1' east longitude. It contains an 
.area, according to the latest survey, of 3,654* square miles ; and a 
total population, as ascertained by the census of 1901, of 2,062,758 
souls. The principal town, w’hich is also the administrative 
head-quarters of the district and of the Orissa Division, is Cuttack, 
situated on a tongue of land formed by the Mahanadi and Katjuri 
rivers at their point of bifurcation, in 20° 29' nortli latitude 
and 85° 52' east longitude. 

The town was formerly one of the royal strongholds of ancient Origin of 
Orissa, and still contains the remains of the citadel in which its 
rulers once held their court. From this circumstance it derived 
the name of Katalri or fort ; and, as is frequently the case, the 
designation of the capital town was in course of time given to the 
surrounding country. 

The district is bounded on tlie north by the BaitaranI river BonuJ- 
and Dhamra estuary, which separate it from the district of 
Balasore ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the 
district of Puri ; and on the west by the Tributary States of Orissa. 

It consists of three di.stinet tracts differing widely in their Xatnral 
physical aspects. The first is a marshy woodland strip, from 3 to 
30 miles in breadth, extending along the coast from the river 
Dhamra on the north to the Devi on the .south ; the second is a 


* The area of the ilistrict shewn in the census report of 1901 was 3,624 square 
miles j the area shesvn above is that reported by the Surveyor-General. 
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cultiyated alluviq.1 plain formed from the deposits of its great 
rivers ; and the third is a broken hilly region forming the western 
boundary of the district. 

The marshy strip along the coast is a low woodland tract, 
abounding in swamps and morasses and intersected by innumer- 
able winding creeks with a coarse jungly growth of canes, brush- 
wood and reedy grass on either side. It has aptly been described 
as the Sundarbans on a miniature scale, and it resembles that 
tract in its swamps, dense jungle and noxious atmosphere. This 
dismal region is subject to inundations of sea water, which leave 
a deposit of salt on the surface of the low-lying country, and 
in many parts render cultivation impossible. The only means of 
communication are the small sluggish streams winding into the 
heart of the jungle, along which country boats convey supplies of 
wood to the villages in the adjoining delta. The latter consists 
of a level plain stretching inland for about 40 miles, and occupy- 
ing the country between the marshy sea-coast strip and the hilly 
frontier. It is intersected by several large rivers, which emerge 
from the western mountains and throw out a network of branches 
in every direction ; these, after innumerable twists and inter- 
lacings, frequently rejoin the parent stream as it approaches the 
sea. It is a region of rich rice-fields, dotted with magnificent 
banyan trees, thickets of bamboos, mango orchards and palm 
groves of exquisite foliage ; and it forms the only really fertile 
part of the district. 

The frontier separating the district from the Tributary States 
on the west consists of a chain of hills, covering about 46 square 
miles, with thickly wooded slopes and fertile valleys between. 
The greatest distance of this hilly region from the sea coast is 
about 60 to 70 miles, J)ut in many places the breadth of the 
alluvial plain does not exceed 15 to 20 miles. The hills do not 
consist of long continuous ranges, but are generally found in 
irregularly scattered groups, running nearly due east and west for 
a distance of about 15 miles. With the exception of a few naked 
bluffs, they are for the most part covered with vegetation ; their 
outline, however abrupt, is always more or less rounded ; and it is 
evident that they owe their present form to marine action. On 
the other hand, some hills, which appear from a distance to be flat- 
topped, really consist of a series of steep rugged ridges separated 
by deep precipitous valleys cut out by the denuding action of run- 
ning water. In this western tract lie all the hills of the district 
with the exception of a few isolated peaks which break the even- 
iiess of the plain to the north of Cuttack. None of them are more 
an ,500 feet high, but many are of_ great interest on account 
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of the shrines or ancient forts with which they are crowned. The 
most interesting hills are in the Assia range, particularly Naltigiri, 
with its sandal trees and Buddhist remains ; Udayagiri, with its 
colossal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, ruined temples and 
caves; Assiagiri, the highest hill in the district, standing 2,500 
feet above the sea, with an old mosque nearly 200 years old : and 
the Mahavinayaka peak in KUa Darpan, which has been consecrat- 
ed for ages to Siva-worship by the devout ascetics and pious 
pilgrims who have penetrated its dense jungle. This hilly border- 
land and the low lands along the coast were formerly known as the 
Rajwara or Zamindara, and were held by feudal chiefs, who paid a 
tribute to their overlord, but otherwise retained an independent 
power; while the wide alluvial plains forming the delta of the 
Mahanadi, Brahraaniand BaitaranI rriers constituted the Miighal- 
bandi or Khalsa, f.c., the crown lands from which the Mughal 
conquerors, like the indigenous sovereigns before them, derived the 
greater part of tjieir revenue. 

The most conspicuous feature in the general aspect of the district Kivets 
is its system of rivers, which issue in three magnificent streams SrsiEW, 
through three great gorges in the mountainons country to the west. 

To the south, the Mahanadi debouches upon the plains just above 
NarSj, 70 miles from the sea ; on the extreme north of the dis- 
trict, the sacred Baitarani emerges from a more open country, 
and forms the boundary between Cuttack and Balasore ; and the 
Brahman! enters the district about halfway between the two. 
Cuttack is thus divided into two great valleys, one of them lying 
between the Baitarani and Brahmani and the other between the 
Brahman! and Mahanadi. 

During the hot weather the upper channels of these rivers 
dwindle to insignificant streams dotted here and there with stag- ' 
nant pools; but in the rainy season thej' bring down an enormous 
mass of water from the high table-lands in which they take 
their rise. Towards the coast they gradually converge, and pouring 
down their accumulated waters upon the level plain within 30 
miles of each other, are only prevented from bursting over their 
banks and sweeping across the country by a great system of 
embankments. These great rivers drain an immense area amount- 
ing to over 65,000 square miles, and the rapidity of the current 
acquired amiong the moustains brings down a vast quantity of silt 
in suspension. As soon however as the river reaches the plains 
and leaves the broken hilly region for the level delti, its current 
is checked. The further it goes the more sluggish does its stream 
become, and the river, being unable to carry down the sand with 
which it is charged, deposits it in its bed and on its banks. By 
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degrees, therefore, the bed is raised, and the river flows at a higher 
level than the surrounding country ; and the central portion rising 
more rapidly than the banks, the channel of the river becomes 
gradually shallower. The distributaries of the main rivers have 
their beds raised in the same way ; and the result is that the rivers 
and their various channels become less and less able to carry off 
the water-supply to the sea, and frequently prove inadequate to 
furnish an outlet for the vast volume of water povrred in at their 
heads during the rainy season. The veloeitj’ which these great 
rivers obtain in descending from the interior table-land being thus 
checked, they break up into a hundred distributaries radiating 
across the level plains. The distributaries, struggling by a 
thousand contortions and convolutions towards the coast, form 
a network of rivers, which joining here and separating there 
generally reunite with one of the three parent channels os they 
approach the sea. 

The following table illustrates the main points in the river 
system of the district: — 


fKaitaranl Bnitarant 1 

Baitaraxm ' 

CBurha ") 


BBAn.MASM 

I . 


j'Klmi'Sua 
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•1 


nndt. 


C BirnpS 


Mahinadi 


I 

rChitartala. 

njidl. 


iKhai-siiu . J 

^Ri-Shmanl . Brahinanl 
'|kp 1 o . . 

^DtiQpa . . BirQpS 
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Kimiria 
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I MuhSn 
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I fjl.- 

I Balks . . ) 


rKafjurl. .1 
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I . 
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meat.) 

CXumerous ") 
j Devi . >5 ^ > Devi. 


Cinterlacings 


l.KStjnri f Katjnri j^Katjurl 

I I I 

^ LSurua . . j 

LKoyukhai (supplies Puri district, and after many bifurcation's'^ 
finds its way into the Chilku Labe). 


MahJf. 


) nudl. 

J 


s -3 

< 

yi 
\ ® 
) ^ 

O 


("Katjuri (closed by an embank- 
1 


Th« The Mahanadi (the great river) has a catchment basin of 

Mahanadi. 48^200 square miles, and is by far the largqgt of all thei’ivers which 
water the plains of Orissa. Taking its rise in the mountainous 
country of the Central Provinces, it emerges from the Tributary 
States and pours domi upon the delta at Naraj, about 7 miles 
west of the town of Cuttack. It traverses the district from west to 
east and throwing off numerous branches on its way falls into the 
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Bay of Bengal by several channels near False Point, in 20’ 18' N., 
and 86’ 43' B., after a course of 629 miles. 

During its progress through the hill country, it receives a vast 
number of streams and tributaries from the high land on either 
banks, but no sooner does it reach the plains than its character 
changes. It now forms a great delta-head, and instead of receiv- 
ing confluents it shoots out a hundred distributaries. At Naraj 
it bifurcates, the .southern branch being known as the Katjurl, while 
the northern retains the name of the parent stream. The town 
of Cuttack is built on the spit which separates the two rivers, and 
opposite the town the Mahanadi proper throws off a large branch 
known as the Biriipa. Flowing in a north-easterly direction for 
about 12 miles, the Biriipa gives oft the Genguti on its left bank, 
the two streams enclosing between them the island of Kuhunda 
Jaipur; the Genguti meets the Kimiria, an offshoot of the 
Brahmani, about 18 miles below the point of bifurcation, and rejoins 
its parent stream a mile lower down. After receiving the waters 
brought down by these streams and by the Kelo, another branch 
of the Brahmani, the Biriipa discharges itself into the main 
stream of the Brahmani a little above Indpur, and their united 
waters ultimately And their way into the Bay of Bengal by the 
Dhamra estuary. Just below the bifurcation of the Mahanadi 
and the Biriipa both rivers are dammed by anicuts which control 
the supply of water to the head sluices of the High Level and 
Kendrapara canals. 

After passing Cuttack, the Mahanadi divides into three 
branches, the Chitartala to the north, the Mahanadi in the centre 
and the Paika to the south. The Chitartala branch leaves the 
parent stream about 10 miles below the Biriipa mouth, and soon 
bifurcates into the Chitartala and the Xiin. These streams unite 
after a course of about 20 miles, and under the name of the Niin, 
fall into the Mahanadi estuary a few miles frbm the coast, and so 
into the Bay of Bengal, Ten miles from the point of bifurca- 
tion the Paika and Mahanadi rejoin, but only to separate again 
into the Sukpaika and Mahanadi ; these branches reunite further 
down, and then dividing into a number of channels pass into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

The Katjuri. which, as already stated, is an arm of the Maha- The 
nadi, branches off at Naraj and then immediately divides into two, 
of wliich the southern branch, known as the Koyakhai or crow’s 
pool, passes into the district of Puri ; its mouth is closed by a bar, 
so that little water flows into it except at flood time, and it is 
practically a spill-channel of the Katjuri. A short way below 
Cuttack the main stream throws off the Surua, which however 
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rejoins it after a course of a few miles. A little lower dowm the 
Katjuri divides again and throws off alarge distributary, the Devi, 
down which the main body of its water passes. During its course 
to the sea this latter river gives off a great number of branches, 
the Kandal, Khandia, Dhobikhai, Purana Devi and other minor 
channels, which aU eventimlly reunite, and flow, under the name 
of the Devi, through the Puri district into the Bay of Bengal. 
The two northerly branches of the Katjuri, the Alanka and the 
Katjuri proper, have on the other hand been cut off at their head 
by the Devi left embankment, and the water originally carried by 
them has been diverted into the Devi and Tampua. The Katjuri 
is said to have been originall^'^* a comparatively small stream, and 
its name implies that it could at one time be crossed by a plank. 
During the last centurj', however, the volume of water passing 
down its channel increased considerably, and the head of the 
river became so much enlarged that it could not carry off the 
enormous volume of water poured into it by the ifahanadi. A 
. weir and training embankment were therefire constructed at Naraj 

between IStiO and 18(55, in order to regulate the flow and divert 
some of the water to the Mahanadi channels, 

The The Brahmani, which has a catchment basin of 13.700 square 

Brahmaui. is formed by the junction of the South Koel and Sankh 

rivers in the Gangpur State. After passing through the Bonai, 
Talcher and Dhenkanal States, it enters Cuttack district near 
Jenapur, where it is crossed by an anicut. It then follows a 
winding easterly course, and reaches the Bay of Bengal by two 
mouths, the Dhamra estuary and the ilaipara river, in 20’47'N., 
and 8(5° oB'D.. 2(50 miles from its source. The principal branch of 
the Brahmani is the Kimiria. which takes off on its right bank 
opposite Ilajeudrapur village, and after meeting the Genguti, Kelo, 
and Biriipa, falls again into the p.arent stream near Indpur under 
the name of the Birupa. On its left bank, the Brahmani throws 
off the Kharsua, w'hich again divides into the Kharsua and Patiya ; 
but the two channels reunite a little lower down and fall into the 
Dhamra. As it approaches the sea, the Brahmani mixes its waters 
with those of the Baitarani, and the united stream forms a noble 
estuary known as tlie Dhamra rjver. 

The Baitarani, rising among the hills in the north-west of 
Bxitarniu. the Keonjhar State, flows first in a south-westerly and then in an 


* From the fact tliat clay is fotiiid at Jo to IJ5 feet mean sea-lcvel, it 

appears that this channel is of great age. In the ca^e of the Koyakhai clay is met 
with Just above mean 8ca*lcvel indicating u '.omewhat later origin; and in the 
greater part of the main channel of the Mahanadi only sand has been found, from 
which it may be inferred that this is the main channel of the river. 
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easterly direction, forming successively the boundary between the 
Keonjhar and Maj'urbhanj States and between Keonjliar and 
Cuttack. It enters this district near tlie village of Dalipur ; ami 
after flowing in a winding easterly course across the delta, where 
it[marks the boundary-line between Cuttack and Balasore. it joins 
ite waters with the Brahmani, and pas.sing by Chandbali finds its 
way into the sea under the name of the Dhamra river. The 
principal branches thrown oif from the right bank of tire Baitarani 
are cross streams connecting it with the Kharsua. the chief of 
which is the Burha. It is navigable as far as Olokli, 15 miles 
from its mouth ; but beyond this point it is not affected by the 
tide, and is fordable during' the hot season. Tliis river is tire 
Styx of Hindu mythology, and legend relates that Bara, wlicn 
marching to Ceylon to rescue his wife Sit a from the ten-headed 
demon Havana, halted on its banks on the borders of Keonjhar ; 
in commemoration of this event largo numbers of people ^•isit 
the river every January. 

The rivers of Cuttack find their way into tlie sea by four great K-Ir.^. 
estuaries. On the north, the Baitarani and Brahmani debouch **"5^ 
into the Bay of Bengal at Palmyras Point, by lire two mouths fuLocss, 
known as the Dhiiinra and ilaipara; and after numerous ramifica- 
tions the ilahanadi, or rather that portion of it which remains in 
Cuttack district, forms two gi'cat estuaries, one generally knowTi 
as the I)evi, in the south-eastern corner of the district, while 
the other, bearing the name of the parent river, empties it.self 
into the sea at false Point, about halfway down the coa.st. 

In spite, however, of the existence of those estuaries and of 
the extent of its sea face, the district does not contain a single 
harbour capable of sheltering ships of any great size. An eternal 
war goes on between the rivers and the sea on the monsoon-beaten 
coast, the former struggling to find vent for their columns of 
water and silt, the latter repelling them wufh its sand-laden 
currents. These forces counttract each other, and the sea deposits 
a bar outside the river mouth, while the river pushes out its 
delta to right and left inside. All tlie estuaries therefore have 
a bar of sand acros.s the mouth, which ju'ovents the entrance 
of vessels of any largo burden except at high tide ; most of 
the trade passes through Chandbali in the Bdasore district at 
the mouth of the Baitarani; and I’alse Point, where, ships can % 
ride in an exposed roadway, constitutes the only . anchonage on 
the eoast. The following is a brief description of each of the 
estuaries. 

The iJevi, with its channel, the Jotdar. forms the last p.art of -j-j,,, 
the great nctwoik of livors into which the Katjuri branch of Mtum-y, 
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the Mahanadi bifurcates. According to a characteristic of the 
Cuttack streams, most of the members of this network reunite as 
they approach the ocean ; and the result is a broad estuary, 
known as the Devi, which enters the sea a short distance to 
the south of the boundary between Cuttack and I’uri. This 
estuary is navigable up to Machgaon by small sloops, which 
use this channel to obtain cargoes of oil-seed and rice. It is 
one of the best tidal channels in Orissa, but owing to the bar 
of sand at its mouth vessels of large size cannot enter it except 
at high tide. 

The . The northern branches of the Mahanadi also join as they 

approach the sea, and eventually enter the Bay of Bengal under 
the name of the parent stream. The estuary has several mouths, 
but the principal one is that which debouches through the shoals 
to the south of the False Point lighthouse. For many miles up 
the river, there is abundance of depth for ships of large burden ; 
but unfortunately, as in the case of Devi, and indeed of all other 
Orissa harbours, a bar stretches across the mouth, which, in 
addition to the perils of shoal water, adds the dangers incident to 
constant changes in the channels and the sandbanks. The False 
Point harbour, which lies a little north of the Mahanadi estuary, is 
a comparatively exposed anchorage, and loading and unloading 
cannot be carried out in rough weather. Two separate channels 
lead inland from the anchorage, on the north the J ambu river, and 
on the south the Bakud creek, a short branch of the Mahanadi. 
A more detailed description of the harbour will be found in 
Chapter XV. 

The The river 'system of the Cuttack district on the north of the 

BrahiiiHin jyXahanadi consists of the network of channels formed by the 

pstu&nps ^ 

Brahmani and Baitarani, which, after infinite windings, find 
their way into the sea by two great outlets at Point Palmyras. 
The southern of these is the Maipara river, with its tidal 
creek, the Bansgarh, which nms southward almost parallel to 
the coast till it joins the sea about 6 miles north of False 
Point harbour. The mouth of the Maipara presents the usual 
obstacles of bars and high surf, and from its position on the 
south of the Palmyras promontory, it is inadequately protected 
from the monsoon. Between the months of November and 
* March this last objection does not apply, and native craft from 
the Madras coast frequent it during the cold weather for the 
purchase of rice. 

The Dhamra, the northern exit of the united streams of the 
Brahmani and Baitarani, forms the boundary-line between the 
districts of Cuttack and Balasore, but is, within the jurisdiction of 
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the latter distriot. The Dhamra, though na\'igahle, is rendered 
dangerous by a bar across its mouth; but the entrance has greatly 
improved of late years, and at flood tide vessels drawing as much 
as 18 feet can pass in with safety. 

The greater portion of the district consists of alluvium. Much Geology. 
of this is the recent deltaic deposit of the Mahanadi and Brahmani 
rivers, and occupies a tract of country extending some 30 miles 
from the sea, which is perfectly flat with the exception of a belt of 
low sand hills along the coast. In the north-western part some 
undulating ground consists of an older alluvium containing 
kankar and pisolitic ferruginous nodules, with no defined bound- 
ary line to separate it from the inland laterite on the one hand 
and from the alluvium of the delta on the other. This lateritti is 
evidently of detrital origin, and consists of small pisolitic nodules 
of haematitic iron, and coarse quartz sand. The extent to which 
these cohere varies greatly. The variety used as building stone 
possesses the property of being quite soft and easily cut when first 
dug, but hardening on exposure. It occiu’s around all the gneiss- 
ose hills near and to the west of the road ftom Calcutta to 
Cuttack, forming broad terrace-like flats stretching from hill to 
hill, except where it is concealed from view by the ever -lying 
alluvium. 

Starting from the district boundary north of the town of 
Cuttack and extending all along the border between Cuttack and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, are hills belonging to the Archaean 
crystalline group, which is so strongly developed throughout 
Southern and Eastern India. Between the Brahmani and 
Mahanadi rivers these hills are more or less isolated and all com- 
posed of gneiss, in places compact and granitoid, in others partially 
disintegrated and marked with numerous red blotches, the remains 
of decomposed garnets ; this soft decomposed gneiss is sometimes 
quarried and used for building. North of the Brahmani river 
our information is less definite, but it is probable that the hill 
ranges consist of rocks belonging to the same crystalline group. 

The only other rock formation is found in a large area, to the 
west and south-west of 'the toivn of Cuttack, occupied by grits, 
sandstones and conglomerates with white or pink clay beds. 

These are known as the Cuttack or Athgarh sandstones. They 
are bounded by laterite tow'ards the Koyakhai river and extend 
beyond the district boundaries into Athgarh and Puri. They 
are unfossihferous, but their lithological resemblance to the 
Panchets of Upper Gondwana age has led to their being classed 
as such, although they are disconnected with the Gondwana rocks 
exposed in the Talcher coal-field. 
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• For fuller details of tlie geology* of the district, the following 
papers may be consulted : “ The Geological Structure and Eela- 

tions of the Talcher Coal-field ” by W. T. and H. F. Blanford 
and W. Theobald, jun. ; “The Geology of Orissa, etc.;” and 
“ The Laterite of Orissa ” by W. T. Blanford, in the “ Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India, ” Yol. I; also “A Sketch of the 
Geology of Orissa ” by W. T. Blanford in the Eecords of the 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. V, Part II. 

The banks of the sluggish rivers and creeks which wind 
through the swampy low-lying country near the sea exhibit 
the vegetation of a mangrove forest, the principal species being 
Rhizofihom, Ceriops, Kandelin, Acfjicera^, Sibisciiti ti/mcens, 
Ai eoecariti Atjallocha, and the like. Where sand dunes inter- 
vene between the sea and the cultivated land behind, a littoral 
vegetation uncommon in Bengal is met with, which includes 
Spiiii/ex, Jhjdroph'jhx, Genmporiim prod rat um and similar 
species. These sand hills stretching between the fertile rice plains 
and the sea constitute the only really distinctive feature of Orissa 
from a botanical point of view, and present not a few of the litto- 
ral species characteristic of the Madras sea-coast. The cultivated 
land which occupies the sub-montane tract to the west has the 
usual rice-field weeds such as Ammannia, HynantheH, Dopatrlmn, 
Utricularia, Sp/ienocka, Hygrophila, while ponds and ditches are 
filled with floating water weeds like Pldia, Trapa, Nymphcea, 
Limnanthimtun, or submerged water plants, such as Hydrilla, 
Ceratophyllum, Vallimeria and Ottelia. Near human habitations 
shrubberies containing Trema, Glyco^mia, Polyalthia suberoaa, 
Triphada, Adhatoda Vaswa, So/anum torvum and cerbascifoliitni, 
Ckrodendron infortumtiim and such like semi-spontaneons shrubs 
are common. This undergrowth is loaded with a tangled mass of 
climbing Nararelia, various Menkperma-em, many Apocynacece, 
several species of VHis, a number of Cucurbitacece, Basella, and 
several Convohuhicew. The arborescent portion of these village- 
shrubberies includes the red cotton tree {Bomba t malabariciim), 
Odina Wodicr, Tamariudim indica, Moriuga pterygosperma^ the pipal 
{Ficus rcdigiosa), the banyan {Ficns bcngalensis), the palmyra 
{Borassus fiahellifer) and the date palm {Phcenix syhestris). 

In the north-western portion of the district other species of a 
more truly forest character are found, among them being Ailanthus 
exceha, Pterocarjnis Marsupium, Pterosp/ermum Heyneanum, Dalber- 
yia jMnwulata and lanceolaria, Melia composita, Adinct cordifolia, 


* The account of the geology of the district has been contributed by Mr, Q. E. 
Pilgrim, Deputy Superintendent, OeologLcal Survey of India.# 
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Schkieheva irijxKja, and the like. The tamboo of the district *is 
usually Bamhum arundinacea. Open glades are filled with grasses, 
sometimes of a reedy character ; sedges are abundant ; and ferns 
are fairly plentiful. 

There are no forests in the district, but wide stretches of jungle Forests, 
extend along the sea coast and in the hilly border to the west. 

The woodland strip on the sea-board furnishes supplies of fire- 
wood and materials for cottage-building and agricultural imple- 
ments ;■ while large quantities of bamboos and fuel are brought 
down from the hilly tract adjoining the plains. Sal trees are 
found in Kild Sukinda, the proprietor of which carries on a trade 
in timber ; and other products extracted from these western jungles 
are resin, wax, honey and nux vomica. . 

^Vild animals are still plentiful in the district, in spite of the Fauna. 
extension of cultivation and the construction of the canals, and 
some of the larger species of carnivora abound in the hilly region 
to the west and in the low-lying country near the sea-board, 
where the dense jungle has not yet given way to the plough. 

Tigers are found in nearly all the large tracts of jungle, especially 
near the coast and in the northern part of the district, but they 
are occasionally found killing close to the town of Cuttack itself, 
as the MahSnadi, lying between the station and the hills, is an 
effective barrier to the advance of civilization. They are respon- 
sible for comparatively little loss of cattle or human life near the 
coast, where the population is sparse and there is plenty of game, 
such as deer and pig, to supply them with food. In other parts, 
however, they annually cause considerable destruction, and in th 
four years 1901-04 they killed 67 persons and over 3,000 cattle ; 
in the same period 63 tigers were shot and their dead bodies 
brought in for rewards. The jungle which they fi-equent is gen- 
erally dense, and beats are, as a rule, unsuccessful, while, owing 
to the large tract of country over which they range, it is difficult 
to get information in time, and shooting from machans is, there- 
fore, rarely attempted. Leopards are found all over the district ; 
bear, spotted deer, hog deer, mmhnr (Oerctis ««a‘o/or) and mouse- 
deer are common in the interior; while black buck have their 
habitat on the sandy tracts along the coast. Bison are now rare, 
but stray wild elephants occasionally wander across the borders 
from the Garjats Boar are found in large numbers aLong the 
coast near Jambu, and porcupine, jackals and foxes are numerous. 

Wild dogs are occasionally met with, but wolves have now 
disappeared. 

Indigenous quail, hare and black partridge are found in the 
■ scrub jungle, *and migratory quail also occasionally visit the 
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district. Pea fowl and jungle fowl are common, and nearly every 
variety of wild duck is found. Snipe are numerous but scattered, 
and large bags are rare. They are seldom found in the standing 
paddy as in Bengal and Bihar, but prefer jungle grass in the 
earlier part of the season, while in January and the following 
months they are found in wisps in the paddy stubble. Numbers 
of native shikaris shoot, snare and net for the local markets ; they 
destroy wholesale and are rapidly diminishing the number of 
game of all kinds. 

Crocodiles and ijhariijah, or fish-eating alligators, abound in the 
tidal rivers and creeks, and grow to a very large size ; the snub- 
nosed or man-eating crocodile annually levies a heavy toll on ’ 
cattle and human hfe, and in the two years 1903-04 carried off 
68 persons and 184 cattle. 

A large variety of fish are found in the rivers, and the Oriya 
spends all his spare time in fishing, often standing up to liis neck 
in water for the greater part of the day. Fish, either fresh or 
presen'ed by drjung in the sun, are a favourite dish ; dried fish, 
known as sukm, being particularly popular with boatmen, carters, 
etc. Hiha are caught in season, and the prawns of Cuttack are 
famous for their size and delicacy. Oysters are good and plenti- 
ful on the coast to the extreme north-east. 

The district is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms 
which frequently cross Orissa during the monsoon season, and the 
extremes of climate are more marked than in most other parts of 
Bengal. In April and May the average maximum is 102°, and 
at Cuttack temperature has been as high as 118° ; while the 
mean temperature falls from 88° in the hot-weather months to 83° 
in the monsoon season and to 69° in February. It is one of the 
hottest districts in the Province, and the account of William 
Bruton, one of the small band of Englishmen who first visited it 
in 1633, shews how intensely they felt the heat. On the 28th 
April, he vTites : “At the hours of between eleven and twelve of 
the clock, it was so excessively hot that we could not travel ; and 
the wind blew with such a sidtry scalding heat as if it had come 
forth of an oven or furnace ; such a suffocating fume did I never 
feel before or since.” The cold weather commences in the 
be^nning of November, the temperature begins to cool, and 
the mornings and evenings are chilly, though the air has not the 
same bracing inrigorating effect as in Northern India. With 
March the heat approaches, and by April the hot weather has 
fairly set in ; during these two months, and frequently in May, 
there are occasionally showers of rain accompanied by strong 
north-westers, 1 hroughout these three mouthu the heat is ' 
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excessive in the day-time, but no sooner has the sun set than 
a strong sea-hreeze prevails, and a punkah can almost he dis- 
pensed with, when it is in full force. Formerly the European 
residents used to repair to the coast during the hot season of 
the year, and an early account deseiihes Purl as being to the 
I'esidents of Cuttack what Brighton, Margate and other sea- 
bathing quarters are to the inhabitants of London. The rainy 
season begins in June or earlj' in July, and the rains last till the 
end of September or the month of October, when an unpleasant 
time of moist heat marks their cess.ation. 

Owing to the dry westerly winds whicli occasionally sweep Humulity. 
across the district in the hot season and to the well-marked south- 
west monsoon conditions wliieh occur later in the year, humidity 
undergoes considerable variation, ranging on an average from 72 
per cent, of saturation in April and May to 83 per cent, in 
August. 

The cyclones which occur in the rains proper {i.e., in June, Cyrlonos. 
July, August, and September) are generally small in extent, the 
barometric depression at the centre seldom exceeding lialf an inch, 
and the air motion, thougli violent, is rarely of hurricane force. 

The district is not liable to suffer from the devastating cyclones 
w'hich occasionally occur in the mouths which precede and follow 
the full establishment of the south-w'est monsoon, /.c., during 
April and May, October and November, as the tendency is 
for such storms to move into the north of the Bay and recurve 
toivards the Arakan or Bengal coast. But in recent years 
several severe cyclones have been experienced, the most notable 
being that of the 23rd September 1885, which caused great havoc 
in the neighbourhood of False Point. 

The normal annual rainfall is 60'43 inches, of which d'G Rainfiill. 
inches fall in May, 9’ 9 in June, IPT in July, 12’3 in August, 

10-3 in September and 5-8 in October. From June to Septem- 
ber the monthl}’ rainfall varies from 10 to 13 inches on 
an average, wdth considerable fluctuations from year to j'ear, 
according as the cyclonic storms are more or less numerous and 
move in the usual course westward over Orissa. In October 
the rainfall depends on causes similar to those mentioned below 
for May and is similar in amount, averaging 4 to 5 inches. 

Between November and April rainfall is light and is usuall}' 
caused by local thunderstorms. Cyclonic storms occasionally 
occur in the north of the Bay of Bengal in May, and with these 
storms weather of the south-west monsoon type prevails. An 
extreme case of such rainfall occuiTed in 1893 when more than 
20 inches, ’ or .one-third of the normal annual amount, fell in 
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this month owing to a prolonged . cyclonic disturbance in the 
north-west angle of the, Bay. 

Statistics of the rainfall for the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the 
hot weather (March to May) and the rainy season (June to 
Oetober) . The figures shewn are the averages recorded from the 
earliest year in which naiufall was systematically registered up to 
the end of 1905 


SlATIOIfS. 

Years 

recorded. 

November 

to 

February. 

iMarcb to 
May. 

June to 
October. 

Annual* 

average. 

Cdtiace 

40—43 

2*52 

C-23 

61-60 

60-35 

Banki 

. 

18 

2-57 

4-94 

47-24 

54-75 

Dhaemshala ... 

15-lC 

2-37 

8-13 

49-34 

59-84 

False Poiyi ... 

33—34 

4-60 

7-21 

57-62 

69-43 

Jagatsingupte 

28-30 

3-20 

5‘54 

49-04 

57-87 

Jajpcb 

28-31 

2-80 ■ 

8*02 

50-63' 

61 51 

Kendbapara ... 

CO 

1 

o 

CO 

3-33 

6-78 

51-03 

Cl-14 

Saupcb 

11—16 

2-42 

6*54 

49-40 

50-42 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

Orissa* practically emerges int» the light of histoiy in the Pbehis- 
rock edicts of Asoka (B.C. 260). The references to its early 
inhabitants which can be traced in traditional or legendary 
chronicles are extremely few', and the remains of an anterior 
date which have been discovered are still fewer. Scanty, however, 
as are the materials from wliich any idea of its original inliab- 
itants can be obtained, they are sufficient to justify the inference 
.that in prelust oric times the hills were peopled by savage tribes 
differing from those which occupied the low lands, and that 
the inteiwening plains were in the possession of races somewhat 
more ciHlized. The only remains of the stone age hitherio found 
are some roughly chipped quarizite axes, discovered in Dhe.nkanal, 

Angul, Talcher and Sambalpur. Similar axes have been found in 
considerable numbers in the Madras Presidency, and to a smaller 
extent in the Central ProHnces ; and this fact may point to some 
coimection between the tribes living in tliese localities and those 
dwelling in Orissa diiiing the stone age. 

It is probable that several of the tribes which still inhabit the 
liilly country to the west were originally natives of Orissa ; but 
here, as in other paris of India, the absence of reliable data makes 
it difficult to separate the later immigrants from the early settlers. 
According to the traditions current among those tribes, the Khonds 
of the south, the Gonds of the west, and the Hos, Bhumijes and . 
Santals of the north would appear to have migrated into Orissa 
in historic times. The Bhuiyas of Keonjhar allege that they are 
autocthonous, but the J uangs deny this ; and other Bhuiyas have 
been found in Ranchi and other parts of Chota Nagpur w'ho claim 
to have been originally settled there. 

* Properly speaking, Orissa (Sans, X^tkaJa, vernacular Odfsu) means the tract in 
which the speakers of Oriya form the dominant people. During the period of 
British rule the name has been applied to the tract c.\tending from the Chilka Lake 
to the river Suharnarekha, and comprising the districts of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, 
and Angul, besides 17 Tributary States. Unless the context shews otherwise, this 
will be the meaning of Orissa in this chapter. 
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The Sarars, who in Cuttack hold a degraded position as hewers 
of wood, hare better claims to be regarded as an indigenous tribe 
of Orissa. In the Aitareya Jlrahmana and Sankhayana Srauta 
Sutra, jhey are mentioned as one of the degraded races (the 
Andhras, Pundras, Sarars, Pulindas and Mutibas) descended from 
the fifty sons of the sage Visramitra, who were cursed by their 
father for being dissatisfied with his acknowledgement of 
Siinahsepa as his first-bom. They are several times alluded 
to in the Bhagavati, the oldest sacred literature of the Jains, 
where their language is referred to as one of the Wechchhahhni^h&H or 
barbarous tongues ; and they have been identified with the Suari 
of Pliny and the Sabarai of Pfolemy. In the Mahabharata, the 
Savars are placed in the Dakshinapatha,- i.c., the region to the 
south, and in the Brihat Samhita in the south-east of India, and 
this is confirmed by Pliny and Ptolemy. Their geographical 
distribution has not been much changed, and they are still found 
in Midnapore, Singhbhiim and Orissa. 

The The Juangs of the Tributary States, who are one of the most 

niiiia'3. races of India, would seem to be another of the early ' 

• tribes of Orissa. Till they were clothed by order of the Govern- 

ment, the only covering of the females , consisted of a few 
strings of beads round the waist, with a bunch of leaves before . 
and behind — a practice which has given them the name of Patuas 
or Patrasaras (leaf- wearers) in Orissa ; they had no knowledge 
of the metals till the 19th centurj', when foreigners came among 
them ; and no word existed in their own language for iron 
or any other kind of metal. But their country abounds in 
flint weapons, and it has been suggested that they are the direct 
. descendants of the ancient stone-cutters. They may be the Pama- 
savaras of the Markandeya Purana, and the Drillophylletes of 
Ptolemy. 

Tbe The Pans, who are found scattered throughout Orissa, Singh- 

“ ‘ bhtim, Ranchi, and the adjoining tracts in the Central Provinces 
and Madras, should also probably be regarded as one of the 
prehistoric peoples of Orissa. Everywhere they rank among the 
lowest classes ; they are employed in servile occupations even by 
such tribes as the Khonds and Bhuiyas ; and in the days of 
human sacrifices, the Khonds selected a Pan boy as the best 
sacrifice which could be offered to mother earth. All these facts 
seem to indicate that they were the original occupants of the soil, 
who were dispossessed and reduced to slavery by other tribes. 
They are possibly the Parnnakas of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and 
the Taittiriya Brahmana, and the Nagna-parnas of the Brihat 
Samhita mentioned as living in south-eastern India. 
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The sea-coast and the low lands behind it were presumably 
occupied by tribes who followed the occupations of fishermen and 
boatmen. The Kewats, including the cognate castes, the Grokhas 
and the Mallahs, have been traced to very early times as the 
Kevata in Asoka’s Pillar Edict Xo. V, and, in the Sanskrit form 
of the name, as the Kaibaiftas mentioned in the Yajasaneyi- 
Samhita and the Taittirij’a Brahinana. 

The intervening plains and uplands appear to have been held utLlas 
by tribes on a somewhat higher level of eirilization. From and 
the scanty references made to them in later literatiu’e, it would 
seem that some of these tribes were known as Odi’as and Utkalas. 

The Odras and the Utkalas appear as different tribes ; the former 
are now and then joined with the Paundras in the Mahabharata, 
the Manu Samhita and the Erihat Samhita (Paundra-Odra), 
and with the Marundas in the Bhagavati (Mannid-Odru), while 
the Utkalas are connected with Mekalas in the Mahabharata, the 
Eamayana and the Brihat Samhita. The Paundras occupied the 
land now known as the Radha ; while Mekala was the tract 
round about the Amarakantaka hills, the river Son being specially 
described in the Harivansa as Mekala-prabhava. If this connec- 
tion has any significance, it means that the Odras occupied the 
eastern and the Utkalas the western side of the country. A 
tradition in the Harivansa speaks of Utkala and Gaya as being 
relatives ; and in the Maha^'agga, Tapussa and Bhallika, the 
first lay -disciples of Buddha, are said to have come to Bodh-Gaya 
from Utkala. In course of time, they spread southwards, imtil 
the Utkalas were absorbed in the larger tribe of Odras, though 
they gave their name to the land in Sanskrit works at least before 
the 5th century A.D. Gradually they spread further south to 
Kalinga, till that land became divided between two main speeches, 
the Oriya and the Telugu. 

It seems probable that before the 3rd century B.C., several 
of the Indo-Aryan castes, such as the Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Aryau 
Karans and others, had migrated to Orissa, which then formed 
part of Kalinga. In the Bandhayana Dharma Sutra it is 
laid down that he who has risited Kalinga must offer a sacrifice 
in penance ; and in suppori of this an older verse is quoted. 

In the Mahabharata pilgrims are asked to avoid Kalinga ; it 
also says that the Kshattriyas in Kalinga had become outcastes ; 
and a similar statement is made in the Manu-Samhita regarding 
the Kshattriyas who lived among the Odras. These references 
appear to point to the migration of several Indo-Aryan castes, 
and among them there must have been Brahmans, though they 
were not recognized as such in the Madhyadesa. The Mastans 
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and the Saruas are probably the descendants of these early 
immigrants ; they call themselves Brahmans, and wear the sacred 
thread, though they neglect the nine saiiskdras or ceremonies 
incumbent on Brahmans, and have taken to forbidden occupations, 
such as cultivating wuth their own hands, selling vegetables, etc. 

As Orissa formed part of Kalinga before the conquest of 
Asoka, its early history is merged in the history of that country. 
Kalinga extended, according to the Mahabharata, southwards from 
the Ganga-Sdgam-mnriaim or the junction of the Ganges with 
the sea, the river Baitarani in Orissa being specially mentioned 
as in Kalinga; while, according to Pliny, it stretched as far 
south as the promontory of Calingon, which is identified by 
Cunningham with the promontory of Coringa at the mouth of 
the Godavari. It was an extensive, populous and fairly civilized 
kingdom. Some idea of the vast number of its population may 
be gathered from the Rock Edict XIII, which begins with saying 
that w'hen Asoka conquered Kalinga, 150,000 persons w'ere 
carried away captive, 100,000 were slain, and many times that 
number perished. The evidence of the high standard of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity attained in Kalinga is equally striking ; 
elephants were specially bred for the royal forces, of which they 
formed a prominent part; diamonds of a special kind w’ere 
quarried and exported ; there was an entirely separate measure for 
medicines ; cloth was manufactured and exported in such 
quantities that Kahnga became the word for cloth in old Tamil ; 
and frequent sea voyages were made to countries outside India, 
on acccount of which the Indians came to be called Klings 
in the Malay Peninsula. 

As the result of the bloody war mentioned above, Orissa and 
Kalinga w'ere iucoiporated in the empire of Asoka in the 
ninth year of his reign, i.e., in 262 or 261 B.C. The horrors 
which accompanied this war made a deep impression on the 
heart of the victorious monarch, who recorded on the rocks in 
imperishable words the sufferings of the vanquished, the remorse 
of the victor, and his conviction that the only true conquest is 
that effected by dharmi, or the law of piety, and not by force 
"of arms. The rock edicts which he had inscribed in Orissa 
consist of General Edicts I — X and XIV, and Special Edicts 
I and II, incised upon the rocks at Dhauli in the district of 
Puri and at Jaugada in Ganj’am. From the special edicts it 
would appear that the Empire was divided, for administrative 
purposes, into several great divisions, a prince being placed in 
charge of each, with the exception of the head-quarters division, 
containing the capital at Pataliputra, which was under the direct 
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supervision of the Emperor; and it was considered necessary 
to place the extensive and newly conquered territories of Kalinga 
under a Viceroy stationed at Tosali (Sep. Edict II), Tosali, to 
the ofSoers in charge of wliich the Dhauli separate edicts wer-e 
addressed, and Samapa, to the officers in ehai'ge of which the 
Jaugada separate edicts were addressed, must have been towns 
not far from the rocks. Hence Tosali was presumably some place 
close to the modern Bhubaneswar, which is not far off from 
Dhauli, has old remains in the neighbouring caves, and from 
its upland position commanding the bifurcations of the rivers was 
well fitted for the site of a capital town. Samapa would simi- 
larly seem to have been a town on the river Ilishikulya not 
far from the modern town of Ganjam. 

According to the Furanas, the Manryan Empire lasted till 
about 180 — 170B.O., and Orissa was therefore under the sway mlo iii 
of its kings for 80 to 90 years During this time it must hai'e 
come into closer relations with Northern India. Its inaccessibility 
was to some extent removed by roads lined with banyan and mango 
groves, with wells and rest-houses, and by the an’angements 
made for the greater safety of Government messengers and travel- 
lers. These measures naturally facilitated an influx not only of 
officials but also of traders and pilgrims, some of whom eventually 
settled in the laud. Hence in the Mahabharata. one finds later 
verses declaring that there were good men in Kalinga, and that 
in-thm existed in that country, thus withdrawing the ban laid on 
travelling there. With the Jainas Kalinga ranked still higher as 
an Ariya country, and naturally so, for one finds traces of 
their very early residence in the land. The sandstone hills of 
Udayagiri and Khandgiri, 0 miles north-west of Bhubaneswar, 
are honeycombed with caves, all of wliich appear to have been 
made by the Jainas. Of these caves, the Saiqia, Bagha and 
Jambesvara caves at Udayagiri. and the two Tatua caves at 
Khandgiri have short inscriptions in the Brahmi character of 
the Mauryan age (3rd century B.C.h 

Vrihadrath was, according to the Puranas, the last of the of 
Mauryas. He was dethroned by his general Pushy amitra, who '‘"■‘"o'®- 
founded the Sunga dynasty about B.C. 180-170; and his 
overthrow having brouglit about the disruption of the empire, 

Kalinga again became independent. This is evident from the 
interesting but mutilated inscription on the top of the Hathi 
Gumpha or Elephant Cave at Udayagiri, which is dated in the 
16oth year of the Maurya rule, i.e., 153 B.C., and purports to 
narrate the career of KEaravela, king of Kalinga, up to the 
thirteenth year of his reign. From this inscription we learn that 
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Kharavela, alias .Bhikuraja, the son of Vadharaja and grandson of 
Khemaraja, of the Cheta royal family, regained the city and fort 
of Kalinga in the first year of his reign. In the second year he 
sent a large army to the west to protect Satakami, and with the 
help of the Kusamha Kshattriyas captured the town of Masika. 
In the eighth year he made an expedition against Eaj agriha, 
whose king fled to Mathura ; next year he harassed the kings of 
the north, and in the twelfth year he again invaded Magadha and 
made its king his vassal. Besides this account of his military 
power, the inscription records the pious deeds of the king, his 
repair of an alms-house built by Nandaraja, his gifts to Bralunans 
and Arhats, the musical entertainments he provided for the 
people, the assembly of sages he called together, the construction 
of an aqueduct, and the additions he made to a chatty a set up by 
his predecessors. 

This inscription shews that Kharavela made Kalinga a 
powerful empire. One of his first acts was to assist Satakarni, 
king of the Andhra country, i.e., the tract between the Godavari 
and the Krishna, in fighting against his suzerain, the Sunga 
Emperor, Pushyamitra, in 164 B.O. The invasion of Magadha 
and its old capital Eaj agriha later in his reign indicates that the 
Kalinga king had become not only independent but aggressive. 
In this war a successful expedition into the heart of the empire led 
him to the capital, Pataliputra, on the banks of the Ganges, and 
compelled the Emperor to sue for peace and acknowledge his 
independence. The invocation and the mention of Arhats in the 
inscription afford good grounds for the belief that the king and 
his family had a leaning towards Jainism, and this is home out 
by the inscription in the Svargapuri cave which says that the 
cave was made for the Arhats by Kharavela’s queen. His 
successors appear also to have been adherents of Jainism, to judge 
from the inscriptions they have left in these Jaina caves, as the 
first inscription in the Manchapxiri cave describes it as being made 
by Yakdepa, who has the same three titles as Kharavela and 
was probably his successor, and the second inscription describes 
the cell as the cave of Kumara Yadukha, who may be the son of 
Y akdepa. 

It is not known how long this dynasty lasted or by whom 
its kings were succeeded. But in the second century A. D., 
Kalinga appears to have been overshadowed and probably 
absorbed by the Andhras. Ptolemy in his map shows the whole 
sea-coast up to the Ganges as included in Maisolia or the Andhra 
country. The introduction of Buddhism, as handed down by 
tradition, may be ascribed to the same cause ; and it is noticeable 
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that the Tibetan chronicles have preserved a tradition that 
Nagarjuna converted Manja, king of Otisha, to Buddhism with 
one thousand of his subjects. Nagarjuna is believed to have 
flourished about 200 A.D., in the coui-t of the Satavahana, i.e,, 
the Andhra royal family ; and the conversion of the people to 
Buddhism would naturally have been facihtated, if Orissa was 
subject to that powerful dynasty. 

After tliis there is another gap until one comes to the Imperial The 
Gupta dynasty. In Samudra Gupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription, 
it is said that he captured and then liberated various kings of the 
Dakshinapatha, including those of Kosala, Kerala, Pishtapura, 

Kanchl, Vengi and others. If this be accepted as a record of 
fact, Orissa must have been conquered, but it is doubtfid whether 
the expressions are not hyperboheal ; and this supposition is home 
out by the fact that not a single monument or further mention has 
yet been foimd of the Gupta conquest of the Deccan. 

From an inscription of the Sailodbhava Madhavaraja II, The 
dated 619— 20 A. D., we learn that Kongeda, a country which 
may be identified with the strip of land south of Orissa, had Pebiod, 
come under the sway of Sasanka, the powei’ful king of Gauda, 
by the beginning of the 7th century, and Orissa must also 
have acknowledged his sovereignty. Shortly afterwards both 
the countries were conquered by Siladitya Ilarshavardhana of silsditya. 
Kanauj. The precise date of his conquest is not knovui, but from 
the life of Hiuen Tsiang it would appear that he had conquered 
Orissa before the death of Pm-navarman, king of Magadha, as 
he offered the Buddhist monk, Jayasena, the rental of 80 villages 
in Orissa in order to induce him to come to his Comt, and that 
he had conquered Kongeda before he met the priests of Orissa 
who decried the Nalanda doctrines as the “ sky-flower ” system. 

It was during Siladitya’s reign that the Chinese traveller, Hiuen 
Tsiang, -visited Orissa (639 A.D.), and we have a shoi-t but 
graphic account of the country in his records. The country, 
he says, was about 7,000 H (a U is ith to -Jth of a mile) in 
circuit, the climate was hot, the soil was fertile, and produced 
abundance of grain and fruit. The people were uncivilized, tall 
of stature and of a yellowish-black complexion. They loved 
learning and applied themselves to it without intermission. 

Most of them believed in the law of Buddha. There were some 
hundred monasteries -with 10,000 priests, all studying the 
Mahayana or the Great Vehicle, and 50 Deva temples were 
frequented by sectaries of all sorts. The capital, which has been 
identified -with Jajpur in this district, lay 700 U south-west 
of Tamrallpti (Tamluk) ; on the south-west frontier was a 
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miraculous monastery, called Puslipagiri, situated on a great hill ; 
and on the south-east frontier, on the borders of the ocean, lay 
a great walled port named Charitra. 

On the death of Siladitj'a, his empire was dismembered, and, 
according to the Madala Panji or palm-leaf chronicles of the 
temple of Jagannath, Orissa was under the Kesari or Lion 
dynasty from the 7th to the 12th century A.D. The very 
existence of this dynasty is denied by several scholars, but 
in the Bhatti-hhagavata Mahaka^•yam, a Sanskrit poem of 
1409-10 A.D., which gives a very brief history of Orissa, it is 
distinctly stated that the Kesari kings preceded the Gangas and 
that IJdyota Kesari was one of them ; two inscriptions of the time 
of IJdyota Kesari have been discovered, one in the Nahamuni 
cave on the Khandgiri lull and the other in the Brahmeswar 
temple at Bhubaneswar. M. Sjlvain Levi, moreover, states that 
in the Japanese edition of the Chinese Tripitaka is a translation 
of a part of the Buddhist Buddha vat amsaka Sutra, made by a 
monk in 796-98 A.D. on a copy of the Sutra which was 
sent as a present to the Emperor of China by the king of U-tcha 
(Odra), and that this king is named in the letter of presenta- 
tion as Sri Mahesvar or Parama Maheshvar Maharaja, doing-pure 
lion-king (Subhakara Kesari) . Another Kesari king of Orissa, 
Kama Kesari, is mentioned in the commentary of the historical 
poem RamapMa-Charitam as having been defeated by Jayasingh, 
king of Dandahhukti (Bihar) : both the poem and the com- 
mentary are believed to he by the same author, probably a 
contemporary of the hero of the poem, Eamapala, king of 
Magadha, who flourished in the latter half of the 11th century. 

According to the Brahmeswar inscription, there were five Kesari 
kings, the first being .Janmejaya and the last TJdjmta Kesari, who 
was king of KaUnga and defeated the Singhalas, Chodas and 
Gaudas. The palm-leaf chronicles attribute most of the great 
temples at Bhubaneswar to this dynasty, and this, if tme, must 
place it among the most important dynasties of India. From 
inscriptions and other soiu’ces we learn that the fine temple of 
Brahmeswar was built under the orders of Queen Kolavati, that 
the smaller but elaborately-carved temple of Someswar was con- 
structed in the time of TIdyota Kesari, and that the large temple 
of Ananta-Basudeva was erected by Bhavadeva Bhatta, prob- 
ably in the 11th century. The Buddhistic remains at Naltigin, 
TJdayagiri and Ratnagiri in this district are ascribed by local 
tradition to Y asukalpa Kesari, the husband of Kolavati, wLo may 
perhaps be identified 'with the father of IJdyota Kesari. The 
number and magnificence of the remains at Bhubaneswar and 
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elsewhere make it clear that the kings who erected these great 
works must have held vast ard populous dominions and must have 
been able to command ample resources. The ai-t of architecture 
and sculptm'e must have been well developed to enable such huge 
and laiushly can'ed structures to be designed and constructed ; 
the artisans must have received a good training both mechanically 
and artistically before they could have moved and laid in place 
(without mortar) such gigantic stone-blocks, or could have pro- 
duced the vigorous and often exquisitely eaiwed figures, foliage 
and arabesque patterns, which lend a charm to the can'ings 
adorning these shrines. 

These stately temples show the hold which Hinduism had 
obtained in Orissa by this time, but a few centuries earher Hiuen 
Tsiang found Buddhism flourishing side by side with Hinduism, 
and his account is corroborated by the present of Buddhist 
scriptures to the Chinese Emperor in the 8th century. The 
Mahayana type of Buddhism, which the Chinese pilgrim found 
in Orissa, seems to have been supplanted gradually by the Tantrik 
forms of the Magadha school, of which traces may be found 
in the Bodhisatwas, Bhairavas, Taras and Yajrayoginis which 
are still to be seen in the Assia hills of this district. The 
caves at ICliandgiri and Udayagiri just across the border of 
this district also bear signs of a Jaina revival, probably a reflex 
of the Jaina influence in the Western Deccan which began during 
the period of the rule of the Chalukyas and predominated in the 
time of the Bashtrakutas (748-973 A.D.). Magnificent as are 
these monuments, not a single literary work of this period hag 
as yet come to light. Buddhist philosophy, however, was not 
neglected, as otherwise the monks would not have dared t o 
challenge and decry the doctrines taught in the great Nalanda 
monastery. So far too as can be gathered from inscriptions) 
the study of Sanskrit was kept up ; and in the Sarasvatikantha- 
bharana, a rhetorical work of the 11th century, a special class 
of alliterations is distinguished by the name Odri. 

In the beginning of the 11th century, the Cholas, who had 
estabhshed a great empire in the Deccan, began to extend their Eastern 
power over Orissa, and w'e learn from the eiidence of inscriptions Gangn 
that Bajaraja Baja-Kesarivarman conquered Kalinga between 
1008-1010 A.D., and that his son Bajendra-Choladeva in 1021- 
1023 subdued “ Odda-vishaya, whose copious waters are difficult 
to approach.” These conquests do not appear, however, to have left 
any pehnanent mark on the country, being merely biief but 
successful expeditions, like the defeat of Kama Kesari mentioned 
above. The rising power of the kings of Kalinga, the Eastern 
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Gaugas of Kalinganagara (the modern MukhaUngam in the 
Ganjam district), was a much more serious menace to the indepen- 
dence of Orissa. An inscription of 1075-76 A.D. states that the 
king of the Odda country was one of the kings defeated hy a 
general of Eajaraja I ; Chodaganga, the son of this monarch, 
reconquered Orissa, and on the death of the Odra king it passed 
finally into his hands. A copper-plate grant of Chodaganga 
dated 1118-19 describes him as the sovereign over the whole of 
TJtkala ; it seems certain therefore that the conquest took place 
before that date, and it is probable that it occuiTed soon after his 
coronation in 1078 A.D. 

The rule of the Eastern Ganga kings lasted till 1434-35, 
the dynasty including altogether 15 kings. Of these hy far the 
most powerful was Chodaganga or Gangesvar, who conquered 
Vengi on the south and Mandara on the north, and hy these 
conquests extended his dominions from the Ganges to the 
Godavari. The famous temple of Jagannath was huilt hy him, 
and the shrine of Gangesvar in Jajpur, which was apparently 
constnicted under his orders, was named after him. On Ins death 
after an extraordinarily long reign of 72 years, his sons succeeded 
one after the other, hut their reigns are almost barren of interest ; 
and we only know that, according to a Bengal inscription, 
Eaghava (1156-70) was defeated hy the Sena king Vijaya Sena, 
and that the great temple of Megheswar at Bhuhatieswar was 
erected hy the hrother-in-law of the next monarch between 1193 
and 1198. 

The only notable events in the reigns of the succeeding 
sovereigns are their struggles with the Musalmans of Bengal, 
and later on with the Bahmani and other Sultans. In 1205 came 
the first Muhammadan incursion, when Muhammad-i-Shiran, an 
officer of Bakhtiyar Khiljl, hurst down upon the country, and this 
incursion was followed hy many others. In an inscription at the 
Jagannath temple at Chateswar in this district, the founder, 
Yishnu, a Brahman minister of Ananga BhimaDeva (1211-1238), 
claimed to have fought with Yavanas, hy which he probably means 
Ghias-ud-dln Iwaz, the fourth Bengal Sultan, and with the lord of 
Tummana in the Chedi country. The Tahakat-i-Nasiri records 
in 1244 first a raid made hy the Orissan army, and then a counter- 
raid of the Bengal king Tiighril-i-Tughan Khan, which ended 
with his defeat hy the local levies ; in 1245 the Oriyas retaliated 
by marching northwards under Sahan-tar, who took Lakhnor, 
besieged Lakhnauti, but cidy raised the siege on the arrival of 
reinforcements from Oudh and the Doah ; and between 1247 and 
1258 there were three battles between the Oriyas under the same 
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leader and the Muhammadan forces under Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Tuzhak-i-Tiighril Khan of Beugal. In the last of these battles 
the latter was defeated, hut next year he again led his army to the 
south and captured and sacked the capital, Uniurdan. All this 
fighting took place during the reign of Kara Sinha Deva, who is, 
however, better known to posterity as the founder of the beautiful 
temple of Konarak. The object of most of tiie raids was to 
secure the elephants for which Jajnagar, as the Muhammadan 
chronicles styled Orissa, was famous. The foray of the Bengal 
Grovernor, Tughril Khan, in 1279 or 1280 resulted in the capture 
of a great number of these animals; in 1323 IJlugh Ixhan, the 
son of the Delhi Sultan, Ghias-ud-din Tughlik, took away 40 of 
them ; and similar results followed the inroads of the Bahmani 
Sultan, Firoz, in 1412, and of Ilushan-ud-din Hoshang, the Iving 
of Malwa in 1422. The most remarkable of all, however, was 
the invasion of the Delhi Emperor, Eiroz Shah, in 1360-61. 
Leading the baggage bcliind, the Emperor marched on to Bihar, 
and then advanced rapidly through the jungles to Orissa. 
Crossing the Mahanadi, he occupied the royal residence at 
Banarasi or Cuttack, from which the Rai had fled to an island 
in the river. Here Eiroz Shah spent several days hunting 
elephants, and, when the Oriya king sent envoys to sue for peace, 
ironically replied that he had only come to hunt elephants and 
was surprised that, instead of welcoming him, the Rai had taken 
flight. Finally', the latter sent a present of 20 elephants and 
agreed to send a certain number annually' as tribute, and the 
Emperor then started on his return journey'. It was a disastrous 
march; the guides lost their way, the army' climbed mountain 
after mountain without finding any road, and it was not till 
after six months that the)|exhausted soldiers succeeded in making 
their way into open country'. 

In the meantime, the Vij ay anagara kings rose to power, and The Solar 
Orissa was exposed to attack from the south no less than from the 
north. In 1356-57 Sangama II, the nephew of Bukka I, is said 
to have defeated the Gajapatis of Orissa; and the Portuguese 
chronicler, Nuniz, in his account of Vijayanagara {cin-n 1535-37) 
recorded a tradition that Bukka Rao conquered the kingdom of 
Orissa. On the death of the last Ganga king, his minister, 
Kapilendradeva, aided by the nobles and the Bahmani Emperor, 

Ahmad Shah II, seized the throne and founded the Siiry'avansa or 
Solar dynasty in 1435. During his reign of 35 years he was 
constantly at war. He found the kingdom at a very low ebb, but 
succeeded by constant wars in extending its limits till it stretched 
from the uanges to the Jfennar. In Bengal Shams-ud-din Ahmad 
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Shah was stri\ing to keep up a tottering throne, and here the 
Oriyas extended their frontier up to the Granges. In the south 
the kingdom of Warangal had been o%'erthrown, leaving Telingana 
divided among a number of petty chiefs, and Kapilendra 
overran and annexed the country as far as the Krishna. South 
of this river, the last two kings of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, 
harassed by internal revolt and bloody wars with the Bahmani 
Sultans, were struggling to uphold a sinking empire. Taking 
advantage of their troubles, the Oriya king annexed the east coast 
south of the Krishna as far as Udayagiri near Nellore, and then 
successfully resisted the attempts of the Bahmani Sultans to crush 
him. In 14o7 he forced their army to retire from the siege of 
Davarakonda, and four years later, on the death of Humayiin, 
ravaged their territories up to Bidar. Energetic as was his 
foreign policy, he showed no less vigour in his internal adminis- 
tration. One of the earliest measures of his reign was to remit 
the chniikldari tax paid by Brahmans and the tax on salt and 
cowries, to stop the resumption of waste and pasture lands, and 
to issue orders that all the chiefs in Orissa were to work for 
the general good on pain of banishment and confiscation of 
their property. He richly endowed the temple of Jagannath 
at Puri, and in this district one of his ministers, Gopinath 
Mahapatra, built the temple of Jagannath at Gopinathpura about 
1465 A.I). 

On the death of Kapilendra in 147 0, a ciAul war ensued, each 
of his sons disputing the throne, but finally Pumsottamadeva 
overcame his rivals with the help of Muhammad Shah II, to 
whom he ceded the southern districts of Kondapalli and Kaja- 
mahendri. His subsequent attempt to recover them led to an 
invasion by Muhammad Shah, but the Oriya king appears 
ultimately to have regained them, and to have extended his kingdom 
at least as far as Kondavidu to the south. He also took the 
opportunity afforded by the confusion which prevailed on the over- 
throw of the Yijayanagara d^masty to invade that country, and 
retired with a magnificent booty including the image of Sakshi- 
gopala, which is now at Satyabadi in the Purl district. His son 
Prataparudradeva ascended the throne in 1497, and had at 
once to march to the north to repel an invadingjarmy sent by 
the king of Bengal, Ala-ud-din ; and 10 years later he had again 
to flrive out another force which advanced under the Bengal 
general, Ismail Khan. In the south he was engaged in constant 
wars with Karasa, the founder of the second Vijayanagara 
dynasty, and with his famous son, Krishnaraya, the struggle 
ending with the cession of all the territory south of the Krishna 
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by the Oriya king. His kingdom was still further reduced by 
the loss of the tract between the Krishna and Godavari in 1522. 
when Kuli Kutab Shah, the founder of the Golconda dynasty, 
invaded Telingana and drove out the Oriya army. Although 
the reign of Prataparudradeva was one of decline, it witnessed 
a great religious re\’ival, owing to the spread of the Vishnuite 
doctrines. In 1510 Chaitanya, the great apostle of Vaishnav- 
ism, repaired to Orissa, and there devoted the rest of his days 
to the propagation of the faith ; he is said to have converted the 
king and several of his officers, but his preaching was not 
confined to the court, and the pinity of Ids life and doctrines 
made a lasting impression on the people generally. 

The Solar dynasty did not long surHve the death of Pratafia- Tlie isUoi 
rudradeva. The powerful minister, Govinda Bidyadhara, killed ‘'y’asty. 
his two sons one after the other, and in 1541-12 seized the 
throne. The short-lived Bhoi dynasty which he established 
only lasted till 1560, and the few years it covered were spent 
in civil war. First Eaghubhanja, the nephew of Govinda. 
revolted, but was soon defeated and driven out of the country 
by his uncle. On the death of his son, whose unpopular reign 
ended about 1557, the minister, Mukunda Deva, rebelled, and 
after killing the two last Bhoi kings and defeating Eaghubhanja, 
who had returned at the head of a Bengal army, secured the 
throne in 1560. 

Mukunda Deva, who W'as a Telugu by birth, was the last inde- 
pendent Hindu king of Orissa, which at this time was in danger 
from its powerful neighbours both on the north and south. In 
1564 Ibrahim, the Golconda king, rvas eager for aggrandizement, 
and in Bengal Sulaiman Karani was equally anxious to extend 
his dominions by annexing Orissa In 1564-65 Mukunda Deva 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor Akbai’, which was intended 
as a covmterpoise to the ambition of the Afghans in Bengal, but 
this measure did not long help the Oriya king. In 1567 Ibraliim, 
who had invaded Eajamahendri unsuccessfully three years pre- 
viously, conquered the country as far north ns Chicacole ; and 
next year Sulaiman Karani finding Akbar fully occupied by wars 
in the west, attacked Mukunda Deva w’hen he had marched to the 
banks of the Ganges, and forced him to take refuge in the frontier 
fort of Kotsama. He then detached a part of his force under 
liis Afghan general, lUahabad Kala Pahar, who quickly marAed 
southwards through Mayurbhanj, defeated the king’s deputy, and 
ravaged Orissa, At this juncture, one of the Oriya chiefs raised 
the standard of revolt, and hearing of this, Mukunda Deva hurried 
south to save his kingdom, but was defeated and slain by the rebel 
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forces, whose leader was in his turn killed by the Muhammadan 
invaders. Haghubhanja escaped from the prison in which he had 
been confined by Mukunda Deva, and attempted to secine the 
empty throne, but after some four months desultory fighting, his 
death left the Afghans masters of Orissa (1568 A.D.). 

Of the internal state of the coimtry dining these five centuries 
of Hindu sovereignty, we have unfortunately very little record. 
Both Buddhism and Jainism were neglected by the Ganga and 
the Solar kings, and, if the palm-leaf records can be believed, the 
followers of those religions were perseented by the former line. 
The Gangas did not however neglect the older Saiva worship ; the 
temples of Megheswar at Bhubaneswar and of Chateswar in 
Cuttack were built during their rule ; and, though they did not 
build any temples themselves, their rich gifts to the shrines at 
Bhubaneswar shew that they were the royal patrons of Sahism. 
At the same time, they seem to have been catholic in their religious 
tastes, as the great fane of J agannath at Puri, the massive sun- 
temple of Konarak, and probably also the fine temple of Vishnu 
at Madhab in this district w'ere built under their orders. The 
Suryavansa kings followed in their footsteps, and liberally 
endowed the Puri temple, and a minister of theirs erected the fine 
temple of Jagannath at Gopinathpura. 

The land was a laud of plenty, producing abundance of grain 
and fruit, and according to Shams-i-Siraj Afif it was currently 
reported that 2 jitah was the price of a horse, and as for cattle 
no one would buy them. In spite of this plenty, the people 
were occasionally exposed to the horrors of famine. The palm- 
leaf chronicles mention one such famine in the reign of Kapilen- 
dradeva when the price of a hharau of paddy rose to 105 kahans 
of coiraes, and another in the same reign when it rose to 105 
kahans, while in the reign of Pratapanidradeva it was once as 
high as 125 kahans. Except in times of distress, proGsions 
were exceedingly cheap, cowrie-shells were the only medium of 
exchange among the people generally, and there was no demand 
for a gold or silver currency. 

literature and the fine arts were cultivated vith some success. 
Standard rhetorical works were producdd at the end of the 13th 
century ; several poems date back to the da|)K of the Solar dynasty ; 
while besides these there were works on law, domestic ritual, 
astrology and even music. These were written in Sanskrit, but the 
vernacular was steadily gaming popularity, and the earliest Oriya 
works were composed during the latteS part of the Suryavansa 
rule, such as the Bhagavata, the great religious work of Jagan- 
natha Dasa. 
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The Afghan conqueror was not content, like previous invaders, The 
with levying a ransom from the Province, hut marched throiio-h 

, ® ^ ’ O MAPAX 

it to its southern extremity and besieged and captured Puri, coxqvest. 
In the j'ear following the conquest, the Afghan king took his 
departure from Orissa, leaving the government of the country 
in the hands of a deputy. No sooner was his back turned, 
however, than the Orissa feudal militia gathered its fragments 
together for another struggle, and revolted. The Bengal king 
immediately marched southwards with his Afghan veterans, 
and succeeded in restoring his supremacv ; but he contented 
himself till the end of his reign in 1-372-73 with a distant sway. 

His second son. Baud lOian, who succeeded to the governor- 
ship of Bengal, threw off all allegiance to the Mughal Emperor at 
Delhi, and declared himself independent. In the struggle which 
ensued, the Afghan king was worsted aud retired into Orissa. 

Early in 1-574 a great battle took place at Mughalmari in the 
Midnapore district, between the Mughals under Munim Klito 
and Raja Todar Mai, and the Afghans under Baud Khan, in 
which the latter were completely defeated. After the battle, 

Munim advanced upon Cuttack, where a peace was concluded. 

Baud renouncing all claim to Bengal and Bihar, in return for 
which he received the Province of Orissa as a fief from the 
Mughal Emperor. Upon the death of Munim Khan, however, in 
the following year, Daiid revolted and oveiTan Bengal with his 
troops. The Afghans were again defeated in 1576; Baiid Khan 
was slain ; and two years later, Orissa became a Province of 
Akbar’s empire. 

The Mughals owed the annexation of Orissa to Akbar’s famous annex.a.- 
Hindu general. Raja Todar Mai. No sooner had he left Orissa, 
however, than the Afghan remnant sallied forth from the hill the 
retreats in w'hich they had taken refuge, and in 1580 the Province 
again revolted against the Empire. Some years of confused 
fighting follow’ed ; and it was not till Akbar sent another Hindu 
general. Raja Man Singh, against Orissa, that any sort of settled 
government could be restored. Man Singh completely defeated 
the rebels in a great battle, captured all forts and strongholds, 
and finally reannexed it to the rent-roll of the Empire in 1592. 

From that year the imperial commissions {sanad.’i) appointing 
a Governor of the Lower Provinces regularly include ‘ Bengal, 

Bihar, and Orissa.’ The Hindu element remained loyal amid 
the perfidy of the Afghans; and the representative of the 
ancient native dynasty, with three of his family, were made 
grandees of the Delhi Court. Hereafter, the Orissa Afghans, 
although they fired up from time to time, found themselves- 
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crushed between the Mughal Pro\unce of Bengal on the north, 
and the loyal Hindu dependency of Orissa on the south. In 1598 
they took advantage of the Bengal Governor’s absence to rebel 
again, but received so severe a punishment as to prevent any 
revolt for the next thirieen years. Another rising followed in 
Kill, which ended in their almost total extermination by the 
victorious Mughal general, Tliis defeat virtually ended the 
struggle between the Afghans and Mughals, and Orissa remained 
simply a Province of the Mughal Empire until 1751, when the 
Marathas obtained it. The remnants of the Afghans still used it 
as a basis for marauding expeditions, one of which in 1695-98 
attained the dignity of a revolt, and temporarily wrested Western 
Bengal and Orissa from the Empire. Some time before this the 
English had appeared on the scene. In 1633 a small expedition 
headed by Cartwright came from Masulipatam to Orissa and 
obtained permission to trade in the country. But, so far as this 
district is concerned, their stay was very short. A factory was 
founded at Hariharpur, but was abandoned after a few years, 
and the English settlement was withdrawn. 

Orissa, even after the extii-pation of the Afghans, still remained 
a source of weakness rather than of strength to the Empire. The 
politic governor who ruled Bengal from 1704 to 1725, Murshid 
Kuli Khan, in despair of being able to get in its revenues by civil 
administrators, made it over to soldiers of fortune, who collected 
the land tax at the spear point, and kept back as much of it as 
they dared from their distant master. As the latter strengthened 
his power, however, he sent his son-in-law to govern Orissa in 
1706, and annexed the northern part of the Province (now Midna- 
pore district) to Bengal. During the thirty years which succeeded 
his death, the internal troubles which beset the Mughal Govern- 
ment prevented anything like a settled government in Orissa ; 
the peasantry were left at the mercy of a succession of rude 
soldiers, who harried the Province and got together as much 
plunder as their brief tenure of office allowed them. 

Cbssiox In 1742 the Marathas came down upon Bengal, and found 
OF Obissa ()j.pgga an admirable basis for their annual inroads, exactly as the 
siAK- Afghans had for their revolts. Nine years later, in 17ol, the 

ATHAs. G-overnor of Bengal, Ali Vardi Khan, bought them off, by practi- 

cally ceding to them the Province of Orissa, and agreeing to 
pay twelve lakhs of rupees as clinuth for Bengal. The treaty of 
1751, which severed Orissa from the Mughal Empire, nominally 
presented the dignity of the Emperor, and a Musalman chief was 
appointed to govern in his name. But although the commissions 
still bore the Imperial seal, the Emperor’s deputy collected 
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the land tax with Maratha troopers, and made it over to the 
Maratha prince. In a very sliort time tins last pageant of 
dependence upon the Empire disappeared. The Muhammadan 
deputy of the Emperor was assassinated, and his successor speedily 
found himself unable to carry on the appearance of a government. 

The ancient feudal organization among the peasantry and native 
chiefs, although long since powerless for purposes of defence, still 
availed for harassing resistance. In 17d-j-;jG the nominal deputy 
of the Mughal Emperor could not even wring the stipulated 
Maratha tribute out of the Province, and begged to he released 
from Ids office. A few months later, a Maratha obtained the 
undisgidsed governorship, and from that date till 1803 Orissa 
remained a Maratha Province. 

Wretched as the state of Orissa had been under the Mughals, The 
a half-century of deeper misery remained for it under the 
Marathas. The Maratha prince had his capital or standing 
camp at Nagpur in Central India, and waged incessant war upon 
his neighbours. His deputies, who were constantly changed, and 
imprisoned on their recall, struggled to wring oirt of Orissa — the 
only peaceful Province of his kingdom — a sufficiency to supply the 
military necessities of their irraster. All the offices connected with 
raising the revenue were sold to the highest bidder at the Maratha 
Court at Nagpm’. Er'ery deputy who came to Orissa had ririned 
himself in order to brry his appointment, and he well knew 
that the time allowed hirrr for rebuilding his fortunes woirld 
be hut short. From the hereditary Orissa Prince he nranaged 
to wiring aborrt £130,000 a year; the smaller proprietors he 
ousted without mercy from their lands ; and he laid heavy burdens 
upon the pilgrims of Jagaanath. By degrees these atrocities 
began to work their own crrre. The peasant militia of Orissa, 
strong in the network of river-s, defied the Maratha troops ; and 
the collection of the revenue in the hilly frontier simply reduced 
itself to an annrral campaign, ‘ in which,’ says Mr. Stirling, ‘ to 
say nothing of the ex[ienditrrre of blood and treasure, the Marathas 
were nearly as often worsted as successful.’ 

There appears to be no trace of anjdhing like a settled admin- 
istration. The Maratha cavalry harried the country at stated 
periods each year, and departed with the spoil ; and the internal 
organization of the rillage communes formed the only sort of 
civil government. Each rillage had its semi-hereditary, semi- 
elective head, who ruled the hamlet, and represented it to the 
Maratha receiver. When the extortions of the latter passed all 
bounds, the village temporized till it could get its headman out of 
his clutches, and then the whole community decamped with their 
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cattle into the jungle. But though the swamps and forests yielded 
an asylum from the ATaratha spearmen, the peasantry could not 
fly from the consequences of their own flight. The Province lay 
untilled, and any failure of the rice crops produced a famine. 
Witiiin seven j’cars two terrible scarcities afflicted Orissa. The 
famine of 1770, a scarcity of much greater intensity than that 
of 18GG, instead of being mitigated by State imporiations and 
relief depots, was intensified by a mutiny of foreign troops. While 
the people were dying by hundreds of thousands on every road- 
side, the Alaratha soldiery threw up the last vestige of control, 
and for many months ranged like wild beasts across the countiy. 
Seven years afterwards, in 1777, another great famine ensued ; 
and as the Maratha power at Nagpur decayed, each pariy into 
which it split separately handed and plundered the Prorince. 

There were no courts or jails, and the country was infested 
by thieves and daeoits. If an Oriya caught a thief in his 
house at night, he used to brand liim by burning, and then let 
liim loose ; but sometimes tlie villagers would rise and kill the 
thief outright. The Governor's camp-followers lived by ^dander, 
and men struggled to get even this mean post, while to be one of 
his regular sepoys was to be a king. The Marathas systematically 
stripped all rich travellers on the road, while those who escaped 
the Alarathas were attacked and sometimes killed by the bands of 
daeoits which lurked in the jungles. Poor people ne^ er thought 
of going to Piu’i unless they were very pious ; those devotees that 
did always travelled in large bands for mutual protection ; and 
rich men were obliged to retain a strong escort of soldiers armed 
with swords, spears and matchlocks. The revenue was collected 
by means of torture and violence. If the people did not pay, 
they were first beaten Avith sticks, and then tortured, and in 
their search for money the Marathas would dig up the floors, 
probe the walls, and sometimes pull them down altogether. 

A favourite mode of tortui-e Avas to thrust a brass nail between 
the finger-nails and the flesh, and another Avas the clinjmiu. 
This consisted of throwing the man on the ground, placing 
two crossed bamboos OA'er his chest, and gradually pressing 
on t^iem till the man consented to pay what Avas demanded. If 
he stiU refused to pay, the operation Avas repeated on his stomach, 
back, legs, arms, etc. If the Marathas saAV a man Avas fat, they 
said that he had eaten plenty of gin, and must be Avealthy— so 
all people tried to keep lean. If they saAV any one AA'earing 
clean clothes, they declared he could afford to pay — so all 
people went about in dirty clothes. If they saAV a man Avith 
a door to his house, they said it Avas plain he had money — 
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so people either did not keep doors, or hid them when the 
Marathas underlings were coming. Above all, if a man lived 
in a masonry liouse, he was sure to he fleeced, as the Marathas 
held that a man who could build such a house could always 
afford them Es. 100. They also had another test to And out 
whether a man had money. They got together the leaves which 
serve as plates, and on which is served the family repast, and 
poured ■ water over them ; if this did not cover eTery part of the 
leaves, they declared that they were greasy, and that the family 
were all r/Ai-eaters, and must be possessed of money. 

From this terrible oppression the people were delivered by the The 
occupation of the country by the English in 1803. The conquest 
of Orissa by the English formed a part of the great campaign 
against the Marathas in Central India, undertaken by the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley. The force destined for the expedition against 
Cuttack started from Granjam on the 8th September 1803, 
under the command of Colonel Harcourt, and marched along 
the narrow strip of coast between the sea and the Chilka lake. 
Manikpatna was reached on the loth, having been abandoned 
by the enemy without resistance. Tt took two days to cross the 
dangerous channel through which the Chilka communicates 
with the sea ; and had the enemy made a determined stand 
there, our position would have been one of considerable danger 
and difficulty. Leaving Narsinghpatna on the 18th, our forces 
entered Puri without opposition. After a halt of two days in the 
holy city. Colonel Harcourt told off a detachment of Hindu 
sepoys for the protection of the .temple, and resumed his march. 
The Marathas, who had gathered in a camp on the other side 
of the river which flows past the city, at first opened a sharp 
fire upon our troops, but soon broke and fled. We crossed the 
river, dri'ving them out of the wood in which they had entrenched 
themselves. The real difficulties of the expedition now began. 
There were no roads ; the cart tracks, which did duty as roads, 
were rendered almost impassable by water and mud, and it was 
with the greatest’ difficulty that the guns and supplies could be 
dragged along. The enemy, though not daring to come to close 
quarters, threw out skirmishers and impeded the progress of our 
troops by every means which their superior knowledge of the 
country put in their power. A night attack on the Maratha « 
camp was made on the 2nd October; the enemy were found 
leisurely eating their dinner, and were driven out. The Marathas 
then took up a position before a town called Mukundpur, near 
Pipli. On the 4th October they attacked our advanced guard in 
vastly superior numbers, but were repulsed with considerable loss. 

D 
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They made good their retreat into the jungles of Khurda ; and 
no further opposition xvas offered to the march of our troops, 
who reached the hanks of the Katjuri a few days a?i;er the action 
at Mukundpur. 

The crossing of the river was effected safely ; and on the 8th 
October Colonel Harcourt entered Cuttack city h}^ way of the 
Lalhagh, quite unopposed, the gates being open and all the houses 
empty. The inhabitants had fled in alarm to Tanghi, ten miles 
north of the Mahanadi, and did not retmui until the proclama- 
tion issued by Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill, c.s., “ the 
Commissioners for settling the affairs of Cuttack,” inspired them 
with confidence in the new rule. Their fears were probably aroused 
by the restrictions which it was deemed necessary to impose on 
their personal liberty, and which were not completely removed 
until November 1805. Had the inhabitants been hostile to our 
cause and attacked our rear, or fired on our troops from the houses 
as they marched throixgh the town to storm the fort, the position 
would have been a critical one. Every precaution having been 
taken to guard against any such contingency, preparations for the 
storming of the fort were at once commenced. Six days sufficed 
to erect the batteries and make the approaches, and the fort 
was taken by storm on the 14th October. 

Equal success attended the expedition against the town of 
Balasore, which had been despatched from Bengal ; and the three 
principal towns of the ProHnce having fallen into our hands, a 
part of the force was, in pursuance of the original plan of the cam- 
paign, despatched under Major Forbes to force the Barm id Pass. 
Colonel Harcourt with another detachment marched against 
Kujang, by way of Patamundai. The Baja of Kujang had been 
detected carrying on a correspondence with the Rajas of Kanika 
and Harishpur, with a view of entering into a triple alliance, 
offensive and defensive, against the British authority. The Raja 
fled as soon as he received tidings of the near approach of the 
troops. His elder brother, whom he had kept a close prisoner, 
was released and placed on the gadi, and a large reward was 
offered for the apprehension of the fugitive, who was captured 
shortly afterwards and confined in the fort at Cuttack. His 
fortifications were all dismantled,' and the cannon found in them 
carried away to Cuttack. Before returning. Colonel Haroourt 
completed the success of his expedition by reducing to submission 
the turbulent Rajas of Kanika and Harispur. Their forts were 
also demolished, and the guns found in them taken away. In 
carrying .out these measures no resistance was met with ; and 
they were undertaken more with a view of impressing the people 
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with a sense of the strength of the British arms than from the 
necessity of putting down any serious armed opposition. 

The conquest was effectual and complete, and the district The 
has since enjoyed a, tranqiiillity broken only by the Khurda 
rebellion of 1817. The priika, or old landed militia, broke out ' 
into revolt, in consequence of the ruiu and oppression which the 
early system of English government brought to them. Owing 
to the resumption of their service tenures, they had been ^deprived 
of the lands which they had enjoj'ed from time immemorial, and 
were subjected to the grossest extortion and oppression at the 
hands of the farmers, Harhurdhkdrs and other underlings, to whom 
our Government entrusted the collection of the revenue, as well 
as to the tjTannies of a corrupt and venal police. They formed 
a wild and motley crowd with their war dress of a cap and vest 
made of a tiger or leopard skin, a soii of chain armour for the 
body and thigh, and a gii-dle formed of the tail of some wild 
animal ; and they fmfher heightened the ferocity of their appear- 
ance by smearing their limbs with yellow clay and their faces with 
vermilion. But savage though their equipment was, they fought 
well, defeating the troops first sent against them, and for some 
time held undisputed possession of the country. The insurrec- 
tion was most formidable in the sub-dmsion of Khurda and that 
part of the Puri district immediately adjoining it, but the rising 
was pretty general all over the southern and eastern parts of 
Orissa. In Cuttack the paiks biu'iit the thanas of Asureswar, Tiran 
and Hariharpur, and committed various ravages in the country 
surrounding them. They had however no recognized leader of ' 
ability in these parts, though they were secretly encouraged by 
the Rajas of Kujang and Kanika; and their actions were more 
those of bands o^dacoits than of a people striving to rid them- 
selves of a foreign yoke. An expedition was dSfepatched against 
them from Cuttack, a force of about 2,000 paiks was utterly 
routed near Kujang, and the Raja, seeing that further resistance 
was hopeless, surrendered. By the end of October 1817 British 
authority was completely restored in Kujang, the detachment 
stationed there was withdrawn, and military law ceased to be 
in force. Though bands of paiks continued for some time to infest 
the jungles of Khurda, the rebellion in this district was completely 
stamped out, and the country gradually became pacified and soon « 
recovered its accustomed tranquillity and secxirity. 
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CHAPTEE III. 


THE PEOPLE. 

Prior to 1872 no regular census of the district by the 
simultaneous enumeration of the people had ever been taken ; but 
several rough attempts were made from time to time to estimate 
the number of inhabitants. Stirling in his Account of Orissa, 
written in 1822, estimated the population of the district as 
1,296 j 365 persons, his calculations being based upon an enumera- 
tion of the dwellings, allowing 5 persons to each house, Twenty 
years later the Revenue Survey of 1842 returned the population 
of Cuttack at 553,073 ; a subsequent attempt at a census shewed 
it as 800,000 ; and yet another estimate was made in 1847, 
according to which the district contained 1,018,979 persons, 
giving an average pressure of 320 persons per square mile. All 
these estimates were very rough, as they w'ere made simply by 
counting the houses through the agency of the police and assign- 
ing an average number of inhabitants to each dwelling. In 
1855, however, an attempt was made to obtain more accurate 
figures, special officers being appointed to test the returns by • 
counting the houses and their actual inhabitants in different 
parts of the district, and thus to ascertain the correct average 
for each house. The result disclosed an average of slightly over 
51 inhabitants tS each dwelling, and the population was returned 
at 1,293,084. About ten years afterwards another rough census 
was taken at the close of the famine of 1866, the landholders 
being called upon to submit returns of the surviving inhabitants ; 
and it was estimated that the total population amounted to 
1,072,463 persons. * 

The first census which can be regarded as in any way approxi- 
mating to the truth was taken in 1872, by which time the 
population had probably increased materially ouung to the 
return of the people who had fled from their homes during this 
last great calamity. That census disclosed a total population 
of 1,494,784 souls with an average density of 470 to the square 
mile ; and in 1881 it was found that the population had risen 
to 1,738,165 and that tjje pressure of the population amounted 
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to 494 persons per square mile. The census of 1891 showed a 
large increase, the total number of persons recorded being 
1,937,671 and the density 533 per square mile. A portion of 
the increase was due to the annexation of Banki with a population 
of 57,368 and an area of 116 square miles; but even if the figures 
for that tract are included in the previous returns, the growth 
of population was 16-24 per cent, between 1872 and 1881 and 
7-9 per cent, in the decade ending in 1891. The census of 1872 
however was probably incorrect, and it has been suggested that 
the actual population exceeded the census figures by at least 
100,000. This would reduce the rate of growth in the succeeding 
nine years to 13 per cent., which is about what might be expected 
during the period when the district was recovering from the 
terrible famine of 1866. The progress during the next decade 
would probably have been greater, were it not that the district 
suffered generally from repeated outbreaks of cholera, and that in 
certain localities scarcity and the great cyclone of 1885 seriously 
affected the growth of the population. In the head-quarters sub- 
division, Banki remained almost stationary owing to a scarcity 
almost amounting to famine, which, although it caused no deaths, 
drove a large number to emigrate. In the Kendrapara sub-divi- 
sion the great cyclone of September 1885 destroyed 45 villages in 
thana Patamundai, most of the inhabitants of which were either 
drowned or - succumbed to the fever and cholera which usually 
form the sequel of such calamities, while those that survived 
emigrated to tracts less exposed to the destructive action of storm- 
waves. 

The result of the census of 1901 was a further increase of Cens is 
125,087, or 6-5 -per cent., the diminution of the rate of growth 
as compared with that in the previous decade being probably 
due to the loss suffered by the movements of the people. The 
general increment was shared by all parts of the district, and 
the rate of development was remarkably uniform throughout. 

The growth of population' was least in the already densely 
inhabited thanas, Cuttack, Salipur, Jajpur and Jagatsinghpur, 
and greatest in the sparsely inhabited thanas, Patamundai and 
Aul on the sea-coast, where the construction of protective embank- 
ments and the offer of easy terms of settlement led to considerable 
reclamations of land which had been thrown out of cultivation by 
the salt-water floods of 1885. The inland thanas adjoining the 
Gar jat States, Dharmshala andJBanki, which have a very sparse 
population, came next, and then Kendrapara, where the popula- 
tion, though more dense than in the w-estern part of the district, 
is less so than in the central thanas. 
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Density. Density of population is very largely determined by the 
physical aspects of the three distinct areas into which the district 
is ■ divided. In the maritime police circles the pressure of the 
populatiop, which falls in the Aul thana to 298 persons to the 
square mile, is greatly reduced by a belt of saline soil, in places 
’ as much as 30 miles wide, running along the sea and covered 

by sand, coarse grass or shrub, in which agriculture is almost 
unknown. In the submontane strip, a region of rocky hill and 
barren soil, which supports a scanty and semi-Hinduized popula- 
tion, the density is somewhat higher than in the salt tract, but 
is still comparatively low, being 36(> persons to the square mile in 
to Dharmshala police circle and h77 in Banki. The alluvial 
plain lying between these two estimates is highly cultivated, and 
has in parts a density of population very little less than that of 
the most thickly inhabited parts of Eastern Bengal and Tirhut. 
The pressure is greatest (933 persons to the square mile) in the 
Salipur thana, lying in the heart of the district between the two 
principal branches of the Mahanadi river, where nearly every field 
is reached by the canals and distributaries of the great Orissa 
irrigation system. In the neighbouring thanas of Jajpur and 
KendrSpara the land bears 812 and 765 persons to the square mile ; 
and considering that the population is almost entirely agricul- 
tural, the density may reasonably be considered to be very great. 
Taking the district as a whole, the density per cultivated square 
mile is 1,084, the cultivated area, according to the returns of 
1903-04, being 1,903 square miles. On the other hand, it has 
been calculated that each square mile of unirrigated land would 
support 1,167 persons and each square mile of irrigated land 1,515 
persons ; and there is, therefore, still room for the expansion of 
the people on the soil which has been brought under the plough, 
though the density is already very great. 

Migration. Erom the fact that in the census of 1901 the number of persons 
bom in Cuttack who were enumerated elsewhere in India was 
116,759, and that only 32,944 persons born elsewhere were 
enumerated in this district, it will be apparent that the number 
of emigrants is far in excess of the number of immigrants. Large 
numbers are attracted to the sparsely inhabited Native States 
forming the western boundary of the Division, where much arable 
land is still unoccupied ; and to judge from the equality of the 
sexes, the emigration into the contiguous districts is also probably 
permanent. The net excess of emigrants to the adjoining dis- 
tricts of Balasore and Puri is about 14,000 — a result which is 
o^y to be expected, as Cuttack is the most densely populated 
district in the Division. It loses considerably more than this 
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number, however, by migration to distant places, chiefly to the 
metropolitan area, Assam and th.e Central Provinces, Large 
numbers go to Calcutta and its neighbourhood to serve as palM- 
bearers, dancam and labourers ; natives of the district are found 
working as cooks and domestic servants throughout Bengal; and 
numerous emigrants go to the Sundarhans as cidtivators and 
field labourers. This overflow is, however, mostly temporary 
or periodic, and its most noticeable feature is the very small 
proportion of women who accompany the men, only 4,179 of the 
54,197 emigrants enumerated in distant parts of the Provinces 
being women. The advent of the- railway has naturally afforded 
far greater facilities for communication with the outside world 
than previously existed, and has greatly stimulated migration. 

Natives of the district employed in Bengal return home at 
much more frequent intervals than formerly, and, on the other 
hand, the number seeking employment elsewhere has greatly 
increased. Of the immigrants, the greater portion (22,664) come 
from the adjoining distiicts, and the remainder is almost entirely ' 
made up of immigrants from other Provinces. The number 
of the latter (8,161) was however swelled by the sepoys belonging 
to a wing of a Madrasi regiment which was stationed at Cuttack 
at the time of the census. 

There are only three towns, Cuttack, Jajpur and Kendrapara, Towns and 
with a population of over 5,000, and the total number of their 
inhabitants is only 78,720, or 6'8 per cent, of the population. The 
remainder of the people!, are clustered together in 5,517 villages. 

The people have hitherto developed no tendency towards city life ; 
and while the rural population has gro^vn very largely during 
the last 30 years, the towns have done little more than hold their 
own, N 0 new centres of industry have sprung up, and the rapid 
development of commerce ami manufactures which is so powerful 
a factor in the increase of urhan population is as yet unknown. 

The total number of towns-folk has increased only by 12,000 in 
the last 30 years, and the two towns of Jajpur and Kendrapara 
contain only 3,330 more inhabitants than they did in 1872. Even 
Cuttack, the capital of Orissa, has shown little progress as a city, 
though it focuses the trade of that Province. Situated at the 
first bifurcation of the river Mahanadi, protected by massive 
embankments from its floods, and forming the nucleus of a widely 
ramified system of canals, it nevertheless has failed as yet to 
attract the homestead-loving people of Orissa in any large 
numbers ; and though it is the*largest town in Orissa, its inhab- 
itants still number only 51,364. Of late, however, there appears 
40 have been a greater influx of permanent settlers, owing to the 
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advent of the railway, and its population has grown by 9 per cent, 
since 1891, while the district, talen as a whole, has added only 
6‘5 per cent.', to its numbers. The Oriya appears to have an 
inherent aversion to town life ; he will not voluntarily leave his 
hereditary fields, and even when forced to betake himself to a town, 
he strives to reproduce his village life in his new surroundings. 
The distinction generally between an urban and rural population 
is primarily in respect of occupation, the agricultural class natu- 
rally predominating in the villages, while in the towns, where the 
trading and professional classes form the majority of the popula- 
tion, it is an unimportant section. Except in Cuttack, however, 
the distinction is not by any means well marked, as Jajpur and 
Kendrapara comprise a number of more or less scattered hamlets, 
the inhabitants of which are to a greater or less extent employed 
in agriculture ; and even in Cuttack with its crowded streets and 
bazars, many parts are distinctly rural in character with trim 
homesteads nestling in small orchards. 

In common with the other districts of Orissa, Cuttack has a 
marked excess of females over males, there being 1,072 females to 
every thousand males. The tw'o local castes of fairly high status 
(Karan and Khandait) have a far larger proportion of women than 
those of equal rank elsewhere, and among the functional groups 
the excess of females is greater than anywhere else in Bengal. 
The proportion of unmairied persons is also higher than in other 
parts of Orissa, viz., 525 out of 1,000 males and 348 out of every ’ 
thousand females. 

The number of children under 10 per 1,000 of the population 
has fallen considerably since 1881, and the proportion they bear 
to the number of married women aged 15 to 40 is now lower than 
in any other part of Bengal, except South Bihar. This decline 
may be attributed to the fact that in 1881 the district was recover- 
ing from the great famine of 1866, i.e.,itB population was' growing 
at a specially rapid rate, and the proportion of young people was 
therefore exceptionally high. The population has now regained 
its normal condition, and the proportion of children has fallen 
accordingly. The average age of the people has been steadily 
increasing during the last 20 years ; the population has grown by 
more than the Provincial average in spite of the low proportion of 
children ; and it may be concluded that the people enjoy a longer 
span of life than those in many other parts of" Bengal. 

Oriya is the mother-tongue of the large majority of the people, 
but English, Hindi, Bengali and Telugu are also spoken. English 
is the language of the small English settlement, of the larger 
Eurasian element and of the better educated natives. Hindi is 
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used by a large number of the Muhammadan residents of the 
district, by members of the police force who have been recruited 
from up-country, and by the pensioned sepoys of the various 
Madras regiments 'which have garrisoned Cuttack. There are 
always a certain number of Bengalis among the professional classes 
in the district ; and Telugu is spoken by some weavers, sweepers 
and others who came and settled here during the last Madras 
famine, as well as by other immigrants from that Presidency : it is 
sutBciently common to make it necessary to employ an interpreter 
in the Criminal Courts at Cuttack. 

More than 96 per cent, of the people speak Oriya,* or as it Oi>y5 lan- 
is sometimes called Odri or Utkali, i.e., the language of Odra or 
Utkal, both of which are ancient names for the country now called 
Orissa. Oriya, with Bengali, Bihari and Assamese, forms one of 
the four speeches which together make up the eastern group of 
the Indo-Aryau languages. Its grammatical construction closely 
resembles that of Bengali, but it has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. 

There are few of those slurred consonants and broken vowels * 
which make Bengali so difficult to the foreigner. Each letter in 
each word is clearly sounded, ^and it has been well described as 
“comprehensive and poetical, -with a pleasant sounding and 
musical intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and 
master.” The Oriya vefbal system is at once simple and com- 
plete. .It has a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are 
^sily impressed upon the memory. It is particularly noticeable 
for the very complete set of verbal nouns, present, past, and 
future. When an Oriya wishes to express the idea embodied in 
what in Latin would be called the infinitive, be simply takes the 
appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the case which the 
meaning necessarily requires. As every infinitive inust be some 
oblique case of a verbal noun, it follows that Oriya grammar does 
not know the so-called infinitive mood at all. In this respect 
Oriya is in an older stage of grammatical development than even 
classical Sanskrit, and, among Indo-Aryan languages, can only 
be compared with the ancient Sanskrit spoken in the Yedio times. 

The archaic character, both of form and vocabulary, runs through 
the whole language, and is no doubt accounted for by geographical 
position. Orissa has ever been an isolated country bounded on the 
east by the ocean, and on the west by the hilly tracts inhabited by 


* This account of the Oriya language has been conilensed from Dr. Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of Indin, vol. V. 
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wild aboriginal tribes. On the south the language is Dravidian 
£tnd belongs to an altogether different family, while, on the north, 
it has seldom had political ties with Bengal. On the other hand, 
the Oriyas have been a conquered nation. For eight centuries 
Orissa was subject to the kings of Telinga, and, in modem times, 
it was for fifty years under the sway of the Bhonslas of N^pur, 
botli of whom left deep impressions of their rule upon the country. 
On the language they imposed a nuraher of Telugu and of 
Marathi words and idioms, which still survive. These are, so far 
as we know, the only foreign elements which have introduced 
themselves into Oriya, except the small vocabulary of English 
court terms, and a few other English expressions, which English 
domination and education have brought into vogue. Cuttack, 
especially the town, is however to a certain extent affected by 
Bengalisms, owing to the residence there of a number of Bengalis 
who have been settled in the district for some generations. .In 
former times sales of Orissa estates for arrears of land revenue 
were held in Calcutta, and the purchasers wore frequently 
Calcutta Bengalis who settled in Cuttack. These Bengalis and 
their descendants have developed a curious jargon of their own, 
their ancestral language being intJUarded with Oriya and Hindi 
expressions. Owing to their frequent usa of the word hare, a 
corruption of the Oriya kari, their speech is vulgarly known as 
kera Bengali ; and this mongrel language has in its turn reacted 
on the local Oriya. 

Oriya is encumbered with the drawback of an excessively 
awkward and cumbrous written character. This character is, in 
its basis, the same as Devanagari, but is written by the local 
scribes with a stylus on a talipot palm-leaf. These scratches 
are, in themselves, legible, but in order to make them more plain, 
ink is rubbed over the surface of leaf and fills up the furrows 
which form the letters. The palm-leaf is excessively fragile, 
and any scratch in the direction of the grain teuds to make it 
split. As a line of writing on the -long, narrow leaf is necessarily 
in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of * 
the straight top line, or matra, which is a distinguishing character- 
istic of the Devanagari character. For this the Orissa scribe is 
compelled to substitute a series of curves, which almost surround 
each letter. It requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya 
printed book, for the exigencies of the printing press compel 
the type to be small, and the greater part of each letter is this 
curve, which is the same in nearly all, while the real soul of 
the character, by which oue is distinguished fr om another, is 
hidden in' the centre, and is so minute that it is often difificult to , 
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see. At first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curves, 
and it takes a second look to notice that there is something inside' 
each. 

' The earliest example of the language which is at present Liter 
known consists of some Oriya words in an inscription of king 
Nara ^ihgha Deva II, dated 1296 A.D. An inscription of 
Nara Singha Deva IV, dated 1395 A.D., contains several Oriya 
sentences, which show that the language was then fully developed, 
and was little different from the modern form of speech either 
in spelling or in grammar. 

Oriya literature* is however of comparatively recent growth, 
none of the existing works, so far as can be ascertained, going back 
beyond the 16th century A.D. It consists exclusively of verse, 
and, as is natural with a conservative people like the Oriyas, the 
'earliest works extant are religious, viz., a few songs and certain 
paraphrases of the Sanskrit Puranas and epics. Xo work is so 
much venerated as the Bhdfjacata of Jagannatha Dasa; and next 
.in estimation come the Rdvana of Balarama Dasa, the Bhdraia 
of Sarola Dasa and the Rarlcama of Achyutananda Dasa. All 
these were composed in the firs^ half of the 16th century A.D,, 
to which period may probably be referred popular songs hke the 
Kesahakoili or cuekoo-Bong about Krishna. Profane literature 
appeared later, and at first dealt only with mythological stories. 
Among the oldest of these is the poem Rasa-kuUola by Dina- 
krishna Dasa. This poem describes the early career of Krishna, 
and is a favourite with the Oriyas its versification is peculiar in 
making every line begin with the same letter ka. The most 
famous of the Oriya poets is Upendra Bhanja, who, following 
Dinakrishna Dasa, flouri^ed in the early beginniug of the 18th 
century. One of the royal family of Gumsur, a petty hill State 
in the north-west of Ganjam district, he was driven to take refuge 
in Orissa in the course of a civil war, and there devoted his life 
to Orfya literature. Of his voluminous compositions, forty-two are 
at present known, the bulk of -them consisting of poems with 
love-stories as their theme. He was apparently the first Oriya 
poet to free himself from the trammels of exclusively religions 
and mythological influences. His poems labour under the defects 
of obscenity and unintelligibility ; but they show at the same 
time a master's hand in letter-selection or rhetorical excellence. 

In these qualities his only rival is Abhimanyu Samanta Singhar, 
a zamindar of Golakunda in the Jajpur sub-division of this 


* 1 am indebted to Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, m.a., b.l., ji.e.A.s., for this 
account of Orija literature. 
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district, who died in 1806 when only 49 years old. His poem 
Bidagdha-Chintamani is a veritable storerhouse of rhetorical 
excellence, while its latter cantos explain in lucid lines the 
abstruse doctrines of Vaishnavite Bhahti and Prema. 

During the British period Oriya poetry has shown no pro- 
gress. It is represented by a few doggerel compositionsran^ some 
small pieces of verse, among which a collection of short poems by 
Eai Eadha Nath Eai Bahadur, late Inspector of Schools, Orissa, 
deserves notice. Prose is, however, being carefully studied and 
has a promising future. 

Orissa is the Holy Land of the Hindus, which through all its 
vicissitudes has held its high place in the religious esteem of the 
people. The Puranas are full of descriptions of its sanctity, and it 
is declared to be the favourite abode of the Devatas and to boast a 
population composed, more than half, of Brahmans. From end to 
end, we are told, it is one vast region of pilgrimage (tlrtha ) ; its 
happy inhabitants live secure of a reception into the world of 
spirits ; and those who visit it and bathe in its sacred rivers obtain 
remission of their sins. According to popular belief, even the 
victorious Musalman who led Akbar’s invading host into this land 
of sanctity, was struck with amazement at its sacred river, the 
Mahauadi, its vast crowds of Brahmans and its lofty temples of 
stone, and exclaimed “ This country is no fit subject for conquest 
or for schemes of human ambition. It belongs entirely to the gods 
and is one great region of pilgrimage throughput. ” From the 
moment the pilgrim crosses the Baitarani river he treads on holy 
ground ; and in these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
great bulk of the population of the district is composed of 
Hindus, who with 2,002,573 souls account for 97 per cent, of the 
people. 

Practically all the remainder are Muhammadans, who number 
57,356 persons, or 2'78 per cent, of the people. It is somewhat 
strange at first sight that they are not more numerous, consider- 
ing the strong footing they once had in the district. Badaoni, who 
was a zealous Moslem, describes Cuttack as being a mine of un-* 
belief when it was subdued by Sulaiman, but the Muhammadans 
effectually conquered the Province and took complete possession of 
it in 1568 A.D. ; and subsequently in Akbar’s reign, when the 
Afghan kingdom of Bengal was overthrown by the Mughals, 
the Afghans migrated in large numbers into Orissa and there 
held large fiefs and independent power. When they again rose 
in revolt, they were signally defeated, and in order to deprive 
them of the means of political combination, Shujait Khan distrib- 
uted them among the >illages in the interior, but allowed them 
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grants of lands sufficient to maintain their dignity. Orissa long 
remained a dependency of the Mughal Empire, and the Afghans 
continued in possession of their jacfirs ; but with the lapse of 
centuries they dwindled in numbers and in influence. The 
Muhammadan conquest was not only late chronologically, hut it 
failed, to’ attain that permanence and completeness which it 
obtained in Bengal. It was a conquest rather than a colonization, 
the Mughals and Afghans made few converts to Islam, and 
the present Muhammadan residents of the district are nearly all 
descendants of the invaders. Their number has increased but 
little since 1872, when they amounted to 40,262 persons, hut on 
the other hand their growth has been relatively greater than that 
of the followers of other reUgions. They form a small com- 
munity, mostly in easy circumstances — a fact which favours their 
multiplication at a rate hardly attainable by the general mass 
of the population. 

Christianity was practically the only other religion represented Christiana, 
at the census of 1901. The number of Christians (2,662) is still 
comparatively small ; and they are almost entirely confined to 
Cuttack tnwn, which is the head-quarters of the Baptist and 
Roman Catholic Missions. The labours of the Baptist mission- 
aries date from 1822, but in spite of their earnest efforts they have 
made but little progress in actually converting the people. The 
first native convert was baptized six years after the establishment 
of the Mission ; and by 1872 the total number of native Christians 
was only 1,911. This growth was to a great extent due to the 
fact that the famine of 1865-66 contributed largely to its ranks, 
as over 650 famished children, whose parents had died of starva- 
tion or had deserted thqir offspring in the last extremity of 
famine, were rescued and brought up in the Christian faith. 

Since 1872 the Christian community in Cuttack has remained 
practically stationary ; among those who lost caste from eating in 
the mission kitchens were many old men and women who left no 
children to take their place ; and the total number of native 
*’ Christians attached to the Mission is even now oiily about 2,000, 

On the other hand, it has done an immense amount of indirect 
good ; the Baptist missionaries were the first to start properly 
conducted schools ; and the Cuttack Mission Press, which has the 
distinction of being the oldest press in Orissa, has sent forth a 
stream of civilizing literature. In addition to this press, the 
Mission maintains an English High school affiliated to the _ 
Calcutta University, an European High school, and an orphanagh 
for boys and girls. There are in all 8 missionaries and 5 
evangelists attached to the Mission in this district. 
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The Eoman Catholic Mission has been established in the town 
of Cuttack since 1845, and has a congregation of about 400 Eoman 
Catholics, nearly one half of Avhom are Europeans or Eurasians, 
the remainder being natives, chiefly immigrants from the Madras 
Presidency. The Mission has a convent, a chapel and a church ; 
the latter, which has accommodation for 200 worshippers, was 
built in 1858-59. It also maintains an orphanage for children 
of all classes, which was founded in 1880 and contains 00 
inmates. The latter are under the direction of 5 sisters sent 
out by the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph; the priests 
of the Mission are sent to India by the Congregation of the 
Missionaries of Saint Francis of Sales. 

Vaishuavism is predominant among the common peopE of 
this district, and the causes of this predominance ai-e not far to 
seek. The existence of the templu of J agannath, who is regarded 
as the incarnation of Vishnu, has exerted a powerful influence on 
the popular faith ; and besides this the famous reformer Clraitanya 
passed an important part of his life in these parts, and made 
a lasting impression upon the popular mind by tfie purity of 
his life and teachings. Vaishuavism is still struggling to divert 
the popular misid from the number of igross animistic accretions by 
which the religion of the mass of the population is encumbered ; 
and it is Vaishnavism which mainly distinguishes the semi- 
Hinduized aborigines in the plains of Orissa from their Animistic 
brethren in the hills, though its adoption is merely nominal and 
its high ethical principles do not shape the moral conduct of the 
people. Genuine Oriyas b.Jonging to sects other than that of 
the Vaishnavas are very few in number. Saktas, the followers of 
Sakti or the Goddess Durga or are to be found among the 
Brhhmans and Kshattriyas of the district and among the Bengali 
immigrants The only other two sects represented, the Saivas and 
Ganapatyas or followers of Ganapati, bear a very small ratio to 
the total Hindu population. The Parwars of Eajputana, who 
are Jainas, have a temple consecrated to the worship of Parasnath 
at Chaudhri-bazar in ^le heart of Cuttack town. 

The religion .of the people exhibits very clearly the blending of 
Hinduism with Animism, and the process of assimilation appears 
to be illustrated by the common legend of J agannath.* Here 
we find the aboriginal people worshipping a blue stone in the 
depths of the jungle, until the deity grows tir^ of "the jungle 
offerings of the primitive people and longs for the cooked food 
oi the more civilized Aryan race. When the Aryan element at 

* Ste Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orbsa, Vol. I, pp. 88 — 93. 
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length comes on the scene, the rude blue stoue disappeai’s and 
gives place to a carved image. At the present time this twofold 
worship co-exists throughout Orissa. The common people have 
their shapeless stone or block which they adore with simple rites 
fn the open air ; while side by side witli it is a temple to one of 
the Aryan gods with its carved image and elaborate rites. Every 
village pays homage to the Gram Devati* or Thaknrani, as these 
stones and stocks are called, and reverence her as the tutelary 
goddess of their small community. 

The goddess is commonly represented by a piece of shapeless 
stone, smeared with vermilion and surrounded by several smaller 
pieces of stone, also vermilion-daubed and shapeless, which repre- 
sent her children. Carved Images are sometimes, though rarely, 
met with, and occasionally the trunk of some tree, supposed to 
possess supernatural properties, is smeared with vermilion and 
worshipped as the village goddess. Besides the generic name 
Gram t)evatl, each goddess has a separate specific name, which 
is commonly one of the thousand names of the goddess Kali. 
The general idea seems to be, that she is like a mischievous old 
witch ; and earthen figures of horses, elephants and other animals 
are placed before her by the superstitious rustics, it is believed 
that she wanders about at night. 

The most' noticeable feature of the Gram Devati worship is 
the non-priestly caste of the men who conduct it, the Bhandari, 
Mali, Eaul or Bhopa being usually the priest. They hold small 
rent-free grants called “ mafi Gram Demti," i.e., lands which were 
left imassessed for her worship at the time of the first regular 
settlement ; and they also receive daily doles from the rich men of 
the ■village and weekly doles from the poorer people : the latter are 
given on Thursday, commonly regarded as Lakshmi day, or the 
day of the goddess of 'fortune, which is considered a specially 
auspicious day for the regvdar pujd of the Gram Devati. The first 
essential in this worship is a bath which keeps the Thakurani 
cool and well disposed towards the village. The bath includes 
smearing with yhi and turmeric ; when it is ^completed a paint of 
vermilion is put on, and after the toilet is over a light oblation 
(bhog) of fruits and other sweetmeats is offered. The daily puJd, 
including both bath and Ihog, costs about an anna, and if this 
small daily expenditure cannot be met, the priest contents 
himself by pouring a little water over the goddess, though 
sometimes even this inexpensive offering is dispensed with. The 

• For a fuller account see Note on the Gram Devati or Tutelary Village Deify 
of Orissa hy Babu Jamini Mohan Dis, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXXII, Part iii, No. 3, 
1903. 
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worship of the Gram Devati- is conducted with great pomp and 
ceremony on the Mahastami or second day of the Durga Puja, and 
special offerings of sweetmeats and fruits are made on all festive 
occasions. The ThakuranI, who is supposed to possess more powers 
for doing or averting mischief than for doing positive good^ 
receives special attention on the outbreak of any epidemic disease. 
Within her own village she is believed not to commit any 
mischief, and epidemics are supposed to be the work of neigh- 
bouring goddesses, whom the tutelary village goddess expels by 
persuasion or superior force, if she is duly propitiated. The 
occurrence of a single case -of cholera in the village is the signal 
for “Thakuran! Marjana ” or washing of the Thakurani. The 
villagers immediately raise the necessary funds by subscription, 
and propitiate the goddess by a cooling bath and refreshing 
offerings, the ceremony being repeated, if the epidemic does not 
cease. 

The people have a peculiar means of knowing the wishes and 
decrees of the goddess. In almost every village there is a male 
or female medium, called Kalasl, through whom the goddess 
communicates with the people. 'Ime presentation of a betel-nut 
is the token o£*engaging tlie Kalasi, whose services are specially 
in demand on the occasion of an outbreak of cholera. Before 
the time appointed for the Marjana, he takes a purifying bath, 
puts on a new cloth, and paints his forehead with vermilion. 
Then holding two canes in his hands, he appears before the Gram 
Devati, and with dishevelled hair swings his body to and fro. 
After a time he begins to tremble, and in the course of his 
confused mutterings gives out some secrets of the village to win 
the confidence of the people. He then predicts evil to some 
and good to others, prescribing at the same time the remedies 
required, which take the shape of offerings to the goddess and 
special favours to himself. While going through these antics, 
the Kalasl is sometimes offered a fowl, the blood of which he 
drinks after pulling off the head. 

Certain village goddesses are regarded as “ Parama Vaishnavis ” 
or devoted followers of Yishnu, and animal sacrifices are not 
allowed before them. Probably owing to the spread of Yaishnav- 
ism, such sacrifices are only made sparingly before the other 
goddesses ; but in the Mahastami pujd and other special pujds 
offered in fulfilment of vows, animals are generally sacrificed. 
Fowls are also let loose before some of the goddesses by the upper 
classes of Hindus, and are killed and eaten by the lower classes. 

It seems hardly open to question that this worship of the 
malevolent spirit, through the medium of shapeless stones, is an 
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oflskoot of tke fetishism of the aborigines. The fact that all 
Hindus from the highest to the lowest make the Gram Devatl the 
object of their adoration shows how the beliefs of the whole 
Hindu community have been permeated by this fetishism. It still 
includes, though to a restricted extent, the sacrifice of animals, 
which is one of the most characteristic features of aboriginal 
worship; and the offering of fowls, which are so rigorously 
excluded from the houses of the upper classes of Hindus, can 
hardly be said to be anything else than an aboriginal practice. 

The restriction of the priestly function to the Sudra castes is 
another link in the chain of circumstances which indicate the aborig- 
inal origin of this form of worship. While the Brahman stood 
aloof, the mass of the people, leavened in their lower strata by the 
aborigines, adopted the faith which, by its easy explanation of the 
origin of evil, appealed most strongly to their simple minds. The 
Brahman could not, however, long stand against the popular 
current' which thus set in, and he eventually invented more refined 
forms of worshipping the same malevolent spirit. The aboriginal 
mode of village worship seems thus to have preceded the Pauranik 
rites of Sakti worship, although the present names of the goddesses 
are apparently of later date. • * 

The Oriya has long had an unenviable reputation as a weak, social 
effeminate and stupid creature, and early witers almost all 
condemn them. It is said that they “ prefer dirt and scarcity of 
food with idleness to cleanliness and plenty with hard labour,” people, 
and that “ industry and enterprise are as foreign to them as 
opium-eating and noon-day sleep to the English husbandmen ; ” 
and this unfavourable estimation of their character was forcibly 
expressed by Stirling, who, writing in 1822, says: — “The Oorias 
as a nation are justly described by Abul Fazl to be very effeminate, 
that is, they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures 
are slight and delicate, and the costume of the males has little io 
distinguish it from that of the females, except the different manner 
of wearing the cloth fastened about the loins. They are moreover 
equally ignorant and stupid. Orissa might be termed the Boeotia 
of India, with reference to the intellectual dullness of its inhab- 
itants as compared with the people of any other province. A 
striking proof of the estimation in which their capacity has been 
ever held is the fact that in all ages and under all Governments, 
since the downfall of the Orissan monarchy, the principal official 
employments throughout the Province have been engrossed by . 
foreigners— by Bengalis north and Telingas south of the Chilkaty 
Lake — owing, I really believe, in a great measure to the difficujjerly 
of selecting from its indigenous population persons pro' e 
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qualified for trusts of difficulty and importance. The mnaa of 
the people are little prone to the commission of crimes of a daring 
and heinous character, as might be inferred from the feminine 
spirit above ascribed to them ; but they are well versed in all the 
arts of low cunning, dissimulation and subterfuge, and the love 
of intrigue forms a prominent feature in their character, however 
clumsy many of their attempts to mislead or circumvent. In 
justice however to the-bulk of the agricultural population, it 
must be said that the ryots of Cuttack are extremely industrious 
though they work with little spirit or intelligence, and altogether 
the Oorias of the plains, whatever their faults, are certainly the 
most mild, quiet, inoffeasive, and easily managed people in the 
Company’s provinces. They furnish too a valuable class of 
servants in whom the rdrtues of fidelity and lionesty (accord- 
ing to their own conception of those qualities) are conspicuous.” 

Experience has proved that the character of the people given by 
Stirling .was written in ignorance of the Oriya character ; he was 
too honest to misre^ireseut, too just to be prejudiced against 
them, but coming in contact only with those who under excited 
passions were engaged in law-suits, he did not know the people. 
It is true that they are ignonant, superstitious and priest-ridden, 
and have less natural acuteness than the Bengalis. But they are 
less prone to litigiousness and deceit, they evince more gratitude 
for kindness, and they are more impatient under ill-usage. They 
have proved themselves to possess great aptitude for public 
business, and their uprightness in offices of much responsibility 
and beset with very great temptation has placed them in the first 
rank of our native subjects for trustworthiness and honesty. To 
this it should be added -that the Oriya bearers are industrious, 
sober, faithful and trustworthy, and that they will follow a kind 
master to all parts of India. On the other hand, it is true that the 
labouring classes and the lower castes of cultivators are somewhat 
dull-witted, but it is doubtful if the-Bihari peasant or the Bengali 
ryot is mentally the superior of the Oriya. Among tlie more 
educated classes the Brahmans are obstinate and bigoted, but 
they are of a refined and intellectual type ; and the writer caste 
of Karans, or as they are called locally the Mahantis, have as 
high a reputation for acuteness as the Kayasths of Bihar. The 
old reproach of unfitness for Grovemment employment can no 
longer be levelled against them. The pure foreign element has 
almost disappeared from among the ministerial establi^ment ; 
'''^d even the domiciled Bengali who has adopted the country 
Xhia own is losing* ground before the advancing native of 
Young Oriya graduates passing out of the Bavenshaw 
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College at Cuttack are also entering the Subordinate Executive 
Service ; and at the present rate of reoniitment, there will in a 
short time be a staff of Oriya officer’s sufficient for the require- 
ments of the whole Dirision. Generally speaking, the people are 
kindly and good humoured, easily controlled and remarkably law- 
abiding ; they ate given only to committing the pettiest of crimes, 
and in man}' ways recall the old idea of the mild Hindu. 
Outside Orissa they have a reputation for good work as domestic 
servants, chaprasis and coolies ; and their readiness to migrate and 
find employment as carpenters, punkah-pullers, pa/Af-bearers, and 
in other kinds' of labour requiring physical rather than mental 
capacity seems to show that they are not altogether sunk in the 
stagnation which earlier writers have attributed to them. Even, 
however, among the literate classes there is a want of enterprise, 
slowness, and hopeless conservatism which are in marked contrast 
to the versatility of their Bengali cousins ; and an inborn love of 
ease and dislike of hard work appears to permeate all classes. 

In justice, however, to the Oriyas it should be remembered 
that for ages they have been a conquered nation, and that within 
the last few centuries they suffered at the hands first of the 
Mughals and then of MaVatha conquerors. From the end of the 
17 th century they w’ere continually harried and oppressed ; under 
the Mughal Emperors a greedy and generally ^sloyal Deputy 
wrung from the Province an uncertain revenue ; the w'retehed 
peasantry were ground dowm beneath a military occupation ; and 
a rapid succession of rude soldiers harried the country and got 
together as much plunder as they could w’ring from the people. 
But miserable as the lot of the Oriya had been under the Mughals, 
it was worse under the Marathas. The iqisrule of these marauders 
presents a dismal scene of extortion, desolation and rapine ; their 
cavalry harried the country at stated periods each year ; and to 
quote Stirling's account, “their administration w'as fatal to the 
welfare of the people and the prosperity of the country, and 
exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, w’eakness, rapacity and 
violence combined, which makes one wonder how society can 


have kept together under so calamitous a tyranny.” Fixed 
property did not exist ; the people fled to the swmmps and forests 
as an asylum fi’om the Maratha spearmen ; and the land remain- 
ing untilled, the horrors of famine were added to the* general 
misery. It w’ould have been strange if the Oriya character had 


not been affected by this grinding tyranny ; and it is not surpris-^ 
ing that the bitter experience of their forefathers should have 
discouraged thrift, promoted improvidence and tended to make the 
people a feeble and timid race. * 
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There is, however, another influence at work which accounts 
very largely for their want of spirit and enterprise. From time 
immemorial they have been a priest-ridden race, kept in subjection 
by the Brahmans and subject to all the paralyzing influences of 
religious superstition and caste prejudice. Nowhere else do the 
ancient caste* rules gxercise such an influence. ’Men following 
precisely the same occupation are sometimes separated by so vast a 
social gulf that the slightest bodily contact with each other brings 
pollution ; and the highest cannot touch any article that the lower 
has handled until it undergoes purification. Not oaly had the 
Brahman the monopoly of education, but no one outside the 
priestly caste might plant even a cocoanut-tree. These profitable 
trees were only planted by non-Brahmanical hands after the 
advent of the missionaries, and the native Christian who had been 
the first to break the immemorial custom was regarded for many 
years as a man Ijing under the wrath of the gods. Even in more 
recent times, a Government official, who imagined that he would 
increase the revenue by planting cocoanut-trees along the Mach- 
gaon canal, found, when the time came to seU the fruit, that the 
Brahmans had forbidden any Hindu to purchase the nuts and was 
at last driven to get the beat price he could from the native Chris- 
tians in Cuttack. An equally striking instance of the strength of 
caste prejudice is the existence of the caste called Chhatra-khai, 
which is made up of the people who lost their caste in 1866 for 
eating in relief-kitchens {chhatra). The caste is divided into- 
an upper and a lower sub-caste — the former comprising Brahmans, 
Karans, Khandaits and Gop-Goalas, the latter consisting of the 
castes ranking below these in the social scale. Members of each 
sub-caste marry within that group, irrespective of the caste to 
which they originally belonged ; but no intermarriage is possible 
between members of the two sub-castes. 

Pbincipal The Khandaits are by far the largest caste in the district, 

Khsmd 't according to the census returns of 1901, over 375,000, 

■ or more than a sixth of the entire population. Besides contribut- 
ing the largest share to the district population, the Khandaits 
have strong claims to be regarded as the most interesting caste 
in the district ; and Cuttack may be aptly termed the land of the 
Khandaits, just as Puri is the district of the Chasa caste. There i^ 
some difference of opinion as to the origin of the word Khandait. 
The general view is that it means swordsman (from khnnda, a 
A sword) , but another explanation which has been put forward, and 
’’with much plausibility, is that Orissa was formerly divided into 


* See Orissa by Sir W. W. Hauler, Vol. ii, pp. 139 — 141. 

'\ 
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khandas, or groups of villagea* corresponding to the parcjmm of 
Muhammadan times, and that there was over each a headman 
called khandapati, which was subsequently corrupted to Khandait. 
Whatever may he the etymology* of the name, it is admitted that 
the Khandaits are the descendants of the people who formed the 
peasant militia under the ancient Rajas of Orissa. The armies 
of these chieftains consisted of various castes and races, the upper 
ranks being officered by men of good Aryan descent, while the 
lower ranks were recruited from the low castes alike of the hills 
and plains. As members of the militia, the Khandaits had to 
serve as soldiers in time of war, and in return they were given 
lands to hold under a strictly military tenure. Their charac- 
teristic cccupation and the consequent relation with land all 
tended to alienate them from the communities to which they had 
originally belonged, and eventually led, on the establishment of a 
well-defined caste system, to the formation of the Khandait caste, 

The different variety which these people exhibit and their 
free intercourse with some other castes tend to show that the 
Khandaits cannot trace their descent from a single origin and that 
the caste is only' a heterogeneous group, which is perhaps made 
up at the one end of Aryan immigrants and at the other of 
recruits from a number of indigenous non-Aryan tribes. They 
•are divided into two sub-castes— (i) The Mahanaik Khandaits 
and (ii) the ordinary Khandaits. The latter, who occupy the 
position of ordinary cultivators, appear to correspond to the rank 
and file of the old feudal militia, while the former, who hold 
large jagir tenures, may represent the officers of that body ; an 
almost impassable gulf seems to exist between these two sub-castes, 
and -there is nothing common between the two, except the name 
itself. On the other hand, cases of intermarriage between the 
Khand^ts and members of other castes of equal standing are 
not at all rare. Karans, a fairly high caste of Aryan descent 
are often found marrying members of Mahanaik Khandait 
families, and intermarriage between the Chasas, who, as stated 
below, have an admixture of aboriginal blood, and the ordinary 
Khandaits is quite a common occurrence. The characteristic occu- 
pation of the Khandaits no longer existing, free intercourse has 
^ now sprung up between them and the Chasas, and there is hardly 

anything at present to distinguish members of the two castes. 

_ - _ * • 

• In the Ueiigal Census Report of 1!»01 (p. 380) it is st.uted tliat it is a 
significant fact that one of tlie caste Sautaks, or devices cndonscd on documents 
is a kanda or arrow.” It is stated, however, by Bahu Jamini Mohan Das that the 
only caste whit h is known to use the kanda as a Hantak is the low unclean caste of 
the Kaudriis. The Khandait Sanfak is a katuri or dagger. 
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Although the Khandaits no\fhero numher less than 10 per 
cent, of the population, the inequality of their distribution is very 
marked. Whereas in Cuttack tliana they contribute only a tenth 
to the population, in the thana of Aul or Eajahari there are, in 
every hundred, no less than 28 Elandaits ; the other thanas where 
the Khandait population exceeds the district average considerably 
are Patamundai, Kendrapara and Tirtol. The distribution of 
this caste appears to correspond with the limits of the terri- 
tories of the ancient feudatory Eajas of Orissa. It was their . 
peasant militia which, as already stated, ultimately became the 
Khandait caste, and it is not surprising therefore that the Khan- 
daits are found in largest numbers in those parts of the district 
which at one time formed the fiefs of the feudatory chiefs or in 
the adjoining tracts. Aul, Patamundai and Tirtol were for 
centuries under the influence of native chiefs, aud the Eajas of 
Kujang, Kanika and Aul long exercised considerable power in 
the south-eastern and north-eastern parts of tjie district. The 
part of tbe district where the population of this caste falls con- 
siderably below the average is that included in the Cuttack thana 
and its immediate neighbourhood. This tract was tbe chief 
portion of the Mughalbandi, or crown lands, as opposed to the 
military fiefs of the hill-country to the west and of the river 
jungles and marshes to the east. 

The Chasas, with a strength of nearly 266,000 persons, are next 
to the Khandaits the most numerous caste in the district. They 
are known to be recruited mainly from various aboriginal tribes, 
and the process of accretion seems to be still going on. As their 
name impUes, they are an agricultural caste*, the members of 
which almost all hold land as occupancy ryots or work for Others 
as field-labourers. Like the Khandaits, they are the well-to-do 
peasantry of the villages, and are among the most skilBil of all 
the Oriya cultivators. Their distribution appears to be governed 
by the hereditary occupation of the caste, as they congregate 
most thickly in the fertile deltaic plains and are least numerous 
on the west, where there is a rocky fringe of •hills and sterile 
uplands, and on the extreme east, where there are marshy jungles 
qmte unfit for the plough. The thanas of Cuttack, Salipur, 
Tirtol and Jagatsinghpur, lying between the hills on the west 
and the swamps on the east, are the parts best adapted for 
cultivation ; and ^hese naturally are the thanas in which the 
Chasas are mostly to be found. They are divided into four sects, 
the Orh, Benatiya, Chukuliya and Sukuliya, of which the Benatiya 
stands first in rank, and the Suituliya and Chukuliya lowest ; there 
^s no material difference between the latter, except that the 
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Sukuliyas do not allow their •females to appear in public. In 
this district a Becatiya may intermarry with the other sub-castes 
on payment of a fine to his pamhayat, and all the sub-castes may 
drink and smoke, but may not eat cooked rice together. The Orh 
Chasas, it is said, were the first of the aboriginal tribes who settled 
in Oiissa and began to cultivate the soil ; and they allege that, as 
they were very numerous, the country was called after them. The 
Benatiya is said to have been created from a tuft of henh grass, or 
, to be descended from the early settlers who first made the land fit 
for cultivation by clearing the Lena grass away. 

The Brahmans, though constituting by far the most powerful Brahmiuii. 
caste in Cuttack, are not nearly ^o numerous as the two castes 
mentioned above, as at the census of 1901 they amounted to only 
191,092 persons. They belong to the Utkal class of Brahmans, 
which is one of the five great territorial groups into which the 
Craura Brahmans of Northern India are divided. Antiquarian 
research has not yet been able to fix the time when this division toolc 
place, but it may perhaps be assumed that the colonies of Aryan 
Brahmans were separated by local usage, and that this separation 
was marked by geographical limits before the wave of Buddhism 
passed over the Utkal country. Buddhism deprived the Brahmans 
of their priestly functions and drove them to more worldly 
pursuits for their subsistence. Most of them resorted to agricul- 
ture, while a few are believed to have taken service as cooks in the 
temple of Jagannath. In the 5th century A.D., the ruling 
dynasty revived the Brahmanical faith in Orissa, not by restoring 
the priestly funoti^s to the degraded Brahmans who, forsaking 
the Vedas, had turned cultivators and cooks, but by importing 
10,000 Brahmans of pure faith, fit to perfoim Vedic rites, from 
Kanauj, the greatest stronghold of Hinduism in Northern India. 

Traditi^ relates that these Brahmans performed 10 great “horse- 
flesh sacrifices” {Asmnieda Jajna) on the bank of the sacred 
Baitarani near the town of Jajpur, and a flight of steps, called 
Dasasvameda Ghat, yet marks the spot near which the sacrifices , 

were performed.- These imported Brahmans gradually spread over 
the whole of Orissa, and the colonies which they formed with the 
aid of royal grants of rent-free lands are still known as Sdsans. 

In course of time, however, the process w'hich caused the original 
diviaon of the Gaura Brahmans into five groups was repeated, 
and two endogamous sub-di\Isions were forme^ on the two sides 
of the river Brahmani, the northern sub-di\usion being called 
Jajpurotriya and the southern Dakshinotriya. Jajpur or Biraja 
Kshetra is the centre of the former, and still contains' the largest 
proportion of Brahmans in the district. Puri is the centre of the 
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latter, thqjigh colonies |of Dakshinotriya Brahmans have crossed 
the boundary since the cleavage and settled in the northern 
region. Throughout Orissa, Brahmans taboo wine, but those who 
worship the goddess Kali are permitted to dnnk it, and the temple 
of the great goddess Biraja at Jajpur probably became a centre for 
the spread of this objectionable habit. This seems to be the only 
feasible explanation of the legend that the water of the sacred 
Baitarani became wine and that the Jajpur Brahmans degraded 
themselves by drinking it ; and it is noticeable that the southern , 
Brahmans give this as a reason for considering the northern 
Brahmans inferior to themselves. 

It must have been increasingly difficult for a growing com- 
munity to keep strictly within the limits of the religious duties 
prescribed by the Sastras ; and a further spht was, therefore, caused 
between those in the enjoyment of royal patronage who continued 
to observe them, and those whom necessity forced to depart from 
them. Each territorial sub-division has thus been divided into 
two groups called Srotriyaor Vaidik and Asrotriya or non-Yaidik. 
The former includes the Sasani Brahmans who depend, for their 
subsistence, chiefly on royal grants of rent-free lands, and the 
latter includes the following classes: — (1) Sarua or Paniari, 
growers and sellers of vegetables ; (2) Panda, Pujari or Deulia, 
professional temple worshippers or cooks ; and (3) Marhia, priests 
of low castes, who receive alms from the humble clients whom 
they serve and enjoy the notoriety of being fed first in all feasts 
connected with prayaichitta or purification ceremonies. The 
Srotriyas do not intermarry with the Asrotijyas, and the latter 
have no intercourse with the degraded Mastans or Mahastans of 
the pre-Buddhistic period. The non-Brahmanical occupations and 
titles of the latter mark them out as a class quite distinct from 
the rest of the Brahmans of Orissa ; they are called Balaramgotri, 
apparently from the fact that the plough is believed to be the 
distinctive weapon of the god Balaram. 

The Utkal Brahmans were originally all Saktas, but now they 
all keep the salyrdm and worship the four gods Vishnu, Siva, 
Ganesh, and Surya, and the goddess Durga. C'haitanya converted 
some of the Brahmans to Vaishnavism, but even these converts 
worship the ‘four gods and the goddess mentioned above on cere- 
monial occasions. The Gram Devati receives the same degree 
of homage from^this caste as she does from the other castes in 
Orissa. The ten sanskdras or purifying ceremonies are a distinctive 
feature in the life of the Utkal Brahman. According to the 
Sastras, they should be peifonned at diiferent periods of life, 
• but in Orissa all the ceremonies are performed at the time of 
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tipanayana or assumption of the sacred thread. The Utkal 
Brahmans observe most rigidly the limits of age laid down in the 
Sastras for the marriage of girls, giving them in marriage usually 
before ten and seldom after twelve, unlike the other high castes, 
the Kshattriyas, Karans and Khandaits, whose daughters are rarely 
married before twelve and are sometimes kept unmarried up to 
what is regarded as an advanced age even among educated 
reformers. 

The Utkal Brilhmans have gotras indicative of descent from 
old rishis, like the other Brahmans of Northern India. The gotra 
groups are all exogamous, and some of them have been further 
brokei\_ up by titles indicating descent from more recent ancestors. 

Below this again, there are still more sub-divisions leading to 
a system of hypergamy, which, ^ however, is far less marked in 
Orissa than in Bengah In this connection, mention may be made 
of the remarkable fact that among the Utkal Brahmans traces are 
found of the existence of the totemistic beliefs common among 
the Dravidian races. A Brahman of the Atreya gotra for instance 
will not sit on the skin of the deer or eat its flesh. A Brahman 
of tb# Kaundinya gotra similarly does not sit on the skin of a 
tiger, and a Brahman of the Gautama gotra offers special piija 
to the cow on the occasion of marriage. The usage is explained, 
not by any direct descent from the animals revered, but by , the 
legend that the gotra rishis who were inrited to ihejajna of Daksha 
fled in the disguise of animals when the JaJna was broken up by 
Siva. This is no doubt a fiction invented to explain an aboriginal 
belief, which the Brahmans apparently imbibed from the Dravi- 
dians with whom they came in contact. There is, however, no 
evidence that there was any actual infusion of Draridian blood 
among the pure Aryans who were imported from Kanauj. 

Tbe Gauras, who number 139,587, are the great pastoral caste Gauras. 
of Orissa, corresponding to the Goalas in Bengal and Bihar. They 
nearly all possess cattle and are chiefly engaged in breeding cows 
and in selling milk, curd and ghi ; about 25 per cent, are also 
engaged in agriculture, and some serve as nuiigas or hired agricul- 
tural labourers. They also work as domestic servants and very 
largely follow the profession of jaaMV-bearers. There are several 
sub- castes, of which the Mathurapuri ranks highest; in Balasore 
its members do not carry the pdlhi, but in Cuttack all Gauras will 
do so. The Gopapuri sub-caste is noticeable for the fact that its 
femal members are almost the only women m Orissa who do not 
wear nose ornaments — a circumstance which, they pretend, con- 
nects them with Krishna’s mythical milkmaids. The young 
women of both sub-castes prepare the butter and ghi which the 
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elder ones take round for sale with their niUk. Field labour of all 
kinds is eschewed by the Gaura women. The suh-oaste known as 
Magadha ranks last, and is probably a recent accretion from some 
aboriginal tribe. 

The only other caste numbering more than 100,000 is that of 
the Pans (103,205). They seem to have belonged originally to 
the aboriginal tribes, and ere consequently found in large num- 
bers in the western thanas of the district, Salipur, Jajpur, and 
Dharmshala, which are close to the Garjat hills. The social 
status of the caste is very low ; they eat pork and fowls, drink wine,, 
and repudiate the Hindu restrictions upon food. Their original 
occupation is said to be weaving, but they now mostly work^s day- 
labourers, drummers and cane -weavers, and many of them have 
taken to cultivation. Their professed religion is a sort of bastard 
Hinduism, which in Cuttack inclines to V aishnavism, each group 
of Pans'having their Pan Vaishnava who officiates as their priest. 
The veneer of Hinduism, however, has only recently been laid on, 
and beneath it may he perceived plentiful traces of the primitive 
Animism common to all Dravidian tribes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A coMP.VRiscx of vital statistics for any lengtliy periods is Vital 
renderU impossible by the changes in the s)'stem of registering 
births and deaths which have taken place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the village 
chaukidavs, and in 1876 the system was extended to births; but 
the returns received were so incomplete that they were 'soon 
discontinued, and, except in towns, deaths alone were registered 
until 1892, when the collection of statistics of births as well as of 
deaths was ordered, and the system now in vogue was introdueed. 

The returns submitted since that year up to the end of 1904 
show that there has been a substantial increase in the population. 
During the nine years ending in 1900 the reported births exceeded 
the deaths by more than 108,000 ; and the excess would probably 
have been still greater had the figures been available for 1891, 
which was a particularly healthy year. Even, however, if we 
take the average of the next nine years to represent the number 
of births in 1891, the aggregate of births from 1891 to 1900 
would be 726,060, or 37'47 per cent, of the population of 1891. 

The number of deaths in the same period was 591,000, which , 
gives a percentage of 30'o0 on the population of 1891 ; and the 
excess of births over deaths was thus 6’97 per cent.,~a result which 
closely approximates to that obtained at the census. The corre- 
sponding percentage for the whole Province of Bengal (4'44) was 
considerably lower. During these ten years the death-rate only 
twice exceeded the birth-rate, once in 1892 and again in 1894. 

In the first year, when the death-rate was over 38 per mille, 
epidemies of cholera caused an unusually heavy mortality (10‘98 
per mille), and in 1894 the high death-rate of 35’13 per mille 
was due, in a great measure, to the bad crops in the preceding 
year and to the high price of food- grains. The people being 
scantily nourished, their weakened constitutions were less capable 
of withstanding the inroads of disease, while their distress was 
aggravated by the high floods of July, which forced the poorer 
classes in the affected tracts to supplement their tcanty meals 
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of rioe by jungle products. In these circumstances, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the death-rate due to fever was 19-3 per 
mille, the highest recorded in this district. After this year there 
was a steady decrease in the death-rate till 1897, when there was 
again severe scarcity. The distress which the people suffered 
in consequence of the failure of the crops is clearly reflected 
both in the mortuary returns and in the birth-rate. The mortality 
at once rose from 27T6 to 36-39 per mille in 1898, and then 
in the following year dropped suddenly to the lowest ratio 
recorded (23-75) ; while the birth-rate fell from 43-21 to 36-74- 
in 1898, after which it rose to the highest figure yet reached, the 
number of births reported in 1899 representing a ratio oj^ nearly 
50 per 1,000. 

The Arital statistics since 1900 show that the health of the 
people has been good, except in 1901, when there were outbreaks 
of chelera and small-pox, which caused a large mortality and 
resulted in a slight excess in the number of deaths over the 
births. Since that year the birth-raite. has steadily mounted, 
reaching the high figure of 43-28 per thousand of the population 
in 1904, while on the other hand the death-rate has fallen to 
28-30,— a ratio considerably below the Pro\incial average of 32-45. 
.The railway has contributed largely to this satisfactory result, one 
of the greatest immediate benefits it has conferred being the com- 
parative immunity which the district has secured from the 
dissemination of epidemic disease by the crowds of pilgrims travel- 
ling to and from the temple of Jagannath at Puri, who now go 
by rail instead of on foot. 

PaiNci- According to the returns, by far the greatest number of deaths 

PAL Dia- ^ aj-e due to fever, about one-half of the total mortality being ascribed 

Fever' cause. Here, however, as elsewhere, this is due mainly to 

the difficulty of diagnosing all but a few well-define-d diseases. The 
^ village cZ/rti/Aic/ar, who is responsible for the returns, is f^ from being 
a medical expert ; he knows cholera, dysentery and smaU-pox, but 
most other complaints he classes indiscriminately as fever. It is 
impossible therefore to say what proportion of the total is attrib- 
utable to malarial affections, though generally it may safely 
be assumed that wherever the mortality entered under this head 
is unusually high, the greater part of the excess over the normal 
is due to their prevalence. According to this criterion, malarial 
fever is not very common in Cuttack, as the proportion of the 
deaths shown as due to fever is relatively small in comparison 
with other parts of Bengal. During all the years for which 
mortuary returns are available, the death-rate has never reached 
20 per m i ll ^ the average for the 6 years ending in 1903 was 
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only 14’ 52 as compared with the mean ratio of 22‘32 for the 
whole of Bengal ; and in 1904 it was as low as 13'50, or nearly 
9 per mille less than the Provincial average. Fever is most 
prevalent after the close of the rains when the water is gradually 
draining off the fields, but it visits almost every homestead at 
one time or other during the year ; and even in such a healthy 
year as 1904 it is reported that no villages were immune through-, 
out the year, though a few may have remained so for a few 
months at a time. 

The district has always been exceptionally liable to outbreaks Cholera, 
of cholera, particularly before the opening of the railway, when 
it was mther introdueed or spread in the district by the pilgrims 
bound to and from the temple of JagannMh. Writing in 1875 
Sir W. W. Hunter saj's ; — “ The arrival of the pilgrim stream 
is, year after year, the signal for the ordinary sporadic cases to 
assume the dimensions of an epidemic. Cuttack, the capital of 
Orissa, suffered so regularly and so severely from the passage of 
the pilgrim army that the doctors having tried everything else, 
at last determined to shut the devotees entirely out of t^e city. 

The result upon the public health has been mar^'ellous. Police 
are stationed at the entrance to the town, and warn the pilgrims 
that they must skirt round the municipal boundaries. A sanitary 
cordon is thus maintained, and Cuttack is now free from the 
annual calamity to which it was for centuries subject.” 

Whatever may have been the effect of these precautionary HUtory of 
measures in protecting the town of Cuttack, the district generally 
continued to suffer year after year from cholera, and the outbreaks 
were as frequenf, widespread and severe as before. The decade 
ending in 1891 was particularly bad in this respect. In 1882 it 
was reported that the wrulence and fatality of the disease was 
greater in Orissa than in any other part of Bengal, and it was 
worse in Cuttack than elsewhere in Orissa. The next year was 
also a bad cholera year, especially in the littoral thanas. In * 
1885 the mortality from cholera rose in the Dharmshala thana to 
10’94, and in Aul to 10'71 per thousand, the disease ha\ung 
spread all over the district from the Patamundai thana, where 
the water-supply had been contaminated by the sea water brought 
in by the cyclone-wave, and by the numerous corpses of men and 
animals putrifying in it. Next year the death-rate again exceeded 
8 per mille in these two thanas and in Aul ; but the worst year 
in Cuttack, as in the rest of Orissa, was 1889, the cholera mor- 
tality ranging from 8-90 in Dharmshala to 22-19 in Banki. 

Throughout the next 10 years cholera was seldom absent, but 
it assumed serious proportions only in 1892, when^t accounted 
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for 21,289 deaths, and in 1900, when the mortality was at the 
rate of 8-48 per 1,000. In 1892 the high death-rate was due 
to the long-continued drought which followed the cyclone of 
Novemher 1891. The sea-wave which accompanied this cyclone 
rendered the water more or less bracldsli all along the sea-coast, 
and the drought aggravated this. The winter rice crop was 
• moreover seriously damaged hy the c 3 ’clone, and the ml/i crop 
suffering from the subsequent drought, the people were obliged 
to take unwholesome food. Again in 1900 the evil effects of 
the early cessation of the rains of 1899, which were greatly inten- 
sified by the absence of spring rain in 1900, and the late com- 
mencement of the monsoon, brought about conditions favourable 
to cholera, and caused a mortality winch was exceeded in only 
two other districts. Since that j'ear there have been serious 
epidemics in 1901 and in 1903, the prevalence of the disease in 
these j’ears being apparently due to the short rainfall which led 
to the pollution of the drinking water supply. In 1904 the death- 
rate from cholera was the lowest ever recorded (0’37 per mille). 

As segards the unusual prevalence of cholera in this district, 
reference has already been made to the pilgrims travelling ^ anfl 
from Puri as one of the main causes of the epidemics. After a 
long journey, during which they suffered many privations and 
hardsMps, the pilgrims arrived at their destination in an exhausted 
condition, only to suffer more hardships among the enormous 
crowds of people already assembled there. It will easily be 
imagined that the soil, atmosphere and water-supply soon became 
polluted, and that a combination of these circumstances told un- 
favourably on the health of the people, especially on those whose 
systems had already been lowered by a long and fatiguing journey 
and by deficient and bad food, and rendered them more liable to 
cholera. This they distributed in all directions on their return 
journey, principally by polluting with the germs of the disease the 
water-supply of the places at which they halted eii route. In 
this way, cholera was introduced or spread in most of the localities 
which the pilgrims passed on their journey, and the disease finding 
a soil . rendered congenial by a scanty rainfall and an impure 
water-supply, increased rapidly. On the other hand, the way in 
which cholera has almost invariably appeared as a consequence 
of deficient rainfall is very noticeable. In 1840 the rains ceased 
on the 24th September, and a terrible scourge of cholera followed 
which scarcely spared a single familj'. In 1883, 188o and 1888 
there was little or no rain in October or November, and the 
records of cholera shew that 7,482, 7,140 and 14,887 deaths 
occurred during the next seasons. Tlie system of registration is no 
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doubt more accurate than it formerly was, and this may account 
for the terrible figures of subsequent years, such as 1892, when 
there were 21,000 deaths; but the outbreaks were far too simul- 
taneous and widespread and occurred at too great a distance 
from the pilgrim route to admit of the explanation that they 
were solely due to the passage of pilgrims. In more recent years, 
again, epidemics of cholera have been most severe when the 
district has suffered from late or short rainfall ; and they are 
especially virulent when the winter crop is imperilled by drought 
in October, as in their eagerness to save the rice the ryots use 
every available drop of water for irrigation, with the result that 
by February there is httle left for drinking purposes. 

Small-pox has hitherto been almost an annual visitation, 
nearly as terrible in its effects as cholera ; and Cuttack, like the 
other districts of Orissa, has long had an unenviable reputation 
for the frequency of its epidemics. Tear after year the' disease 
breaks out and causes a heavy mortality, though there is no doubt 
that a large number of the deaths are preventible. Inoculation is 
carried on through the district, and the disease is thus .spread. 
Whenflthe outbreak of small-pox is mild in character, children of 
5 to 10 years of age are wilfully exposed to the disease'; and on 
returning to their omi rillages an outbreak results, which is not 
confined to those thus exposed, but spreads amongst the unprotect- 
ed generally with disastrous results. A fuller account of the 
widespread practice of inoculation is given below, and it will 
suffice here to quote a description* given 30 years ago, which in 
some respects applies equally to the state of affairs existing at the 
present day. “ Small-pox,” it is said, “ generally makes its 
appearance about the beginning of the year, and as a rule ends 
before the middle of April. The Civil Surgeon states that its 
regular appearance during these months is owing to the practice 
of inoculating with small-pox matter. The inoculators preserve 
the rims in cotton, and commence operations about the end of* 
December or beginning of January. Small-pox thus spreads to 
the unprotected, and becomes general throughout, the district. 
The Oriyas are perfectly regardless of contagion ; and it is no 
uncommon sight to see people in the streets, or walking about the 
crowded market places, covered with the disease. Ancient pre- 
judice stands in the way of vaccination, and even the more enlight- 
ened natives of Orissa will seldom allow their children to be 
touched with vaccine matter.” The opposition to vaccination and 
the popularity of inoculation are still extremely great ; and in 
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these circumstances it is not altogether surprising that in the three 
years endiug ia 1901, the average annual death-rate from small- 
pox -was over 3 per mille. Since that year, however, the deaths 
from small-pox have largely decreased, and were only 701 in 1903 
and 289 in 1904, as compared with 2,902 in 1902 and 7,253 in 
1901 ; this result being attributed' to the action taken against 
professional inooulators, of whom there were found to be 264 
in the district. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea are unusually prevalent in Cuttack, 
and are responsible for a- great number of deaths every year. In 
the 5 years ending in 1903, the mean ratio of mortality from this 
cause was 3‘37 per thousand of the population, or more than five 
times as great as the Provincial average ('75); and though in 1904 
the mortality was slightly less, only 3 other districts in Bengal 
returned a higher death-rate. The prevalence of this disease 
appears to be due to several general causes, such as neglect of the 
ordinary laws of hygiene, living in damp unventilated houses, 
exposm’e to the exhalations from decomposing organic or fcecal • 
matter, chills and variations of climate, direct irritation of the 
intestines by indigestible food, and last, but not least, ba|k water 
and bad air. 

There have been a few sporadic cases of plague since 1900, but 
the disease has never obtained any footing in the district, and up 
to the end of 1904 there have been only 109 deaths. Elephan- 
tiasis and hydrocele are extremely common. Statistics shewing 
what proportion of the population are affected are not available, 
but investigations made in 1902 among newly-admitted prisoners 
in the jail indicate how widespread these diseases are. Out of 
1,194 prisoners examined 2*68 per cent, were found to be suffering 
from some form of elephantiasis, half of them having elephan- 
tiasis of the legs. Microscopical examination of the blood of 
200 of the prisoners who were free from any form of elephan- 
tiasis shewed that filarias were present in 26 per cent, of the cases, 
and these filarias presented the character of the filaria nocturna. 
Altogether 270 of the 1,194 prisoners examined had hydrocele, 
and 25 out of each 100 suffering from hydrocele harboured the 
filaria nocturna in their systems. This number so closely approx- 
imates the 26 per cent, of the general body of the prisoners as 
to shew that, whatever might be the cause of the extraordinary 
prevalence of hydrocele, the filaria nocturna was not responsible. 

In spite of the prevalence of small-pox, which often results in 
blindness, and in spite of the hot dry climate, glare and dust 
which are highly prejudicial to eyesight, Cuttack has a compara- 
tively small blind population, the percentage of blind persons 
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among males being 97 and among females 73 per 100,000. This 
percentage is, however, much greater than in either Balasore or 
Puri. Orissa stands high among the localities in which leprosy is 
prevalent, hut the proportion of lepers in Cuttack (153 per 100,000 
among males and 44 per 100,000 among females) is distinctly 
less than in the two adjoining districts. Insanity is relatively rare, 
as compared with Bengal proper, and the proportion of lunatics 
per 100,000 of each sex (excluding the inmates of the lunatic- 
asylum) is only 24 males and 1 1 females. 

Outside the municipalities, sanitary efforts have until recently Saxita- 
heen almost a negligible quantity. Wells have been sunk and 
tanks cleaned, but there has been no serious attempt to improve 
the conditions prevailing in the mofussil rillages. In the last few 
years, however, the District Board have been endeavoitring to 
introduce a scheme of milage sanitation by cleansing selected 
villages, in which the lanes are swept and the rubbish is removed. 

The Chaiiman, however, remarks : — “ The usefulness of the scheme 
generally is limited by the amount of money that the Board can 
afford to allot. To effect any widespread improvement, the 
expendi^re would have to be very considerable. The people are 
wedded to dirty ways, and expenditure on sanitation in a single 
y«ar will not inculcate a spirit of cleanliness in a particular 
milage. To keep a village clean and inculcate such a spirit, it 
will be necessary to continue spending money upon the same 
village or villages for several years, and thus a very long time 
must elapse before the advantages of sanitation can be taught and 
appreciated generally throughout the district.” The fact is that 
the apathy of the people and the unwholesome habits to which 
they are rooted render the task of village sanitation on any appre- 
ciable scale most difficult. The houses throughout the district are 
built of mud dug up from the vicinity ; and the result is that 
in the neighbourhood of almost every hut or house there is a 
dirty pit, filled to overflowing with water in the rainy season, and 
the receptacle of every description of filth. The consequent 
pollution of the water-supply and the effect on the general health 
of the villagers can be better imagined than described. In the 
towns the state of affairs is much better ; a system of conservancy 
is kept up ; night-soil and other refuse are removed ; and steps are 
taken to protect the sources of water-supply. As a result of these 
measures, the health of the people in municipal areas, as shown 
by the vital statistics, is appreciably better than in the interior ; . 
in the year 1904 the town death-rate was more than 5 ' per mille] 
and in the previous 5 years nearly 3 per mille lower than that for 
the whole district. Even so, however, none of the towns possesses 
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a pure and regular -water-supply, and they all abound in filthy pits 
and hoUbws containing water of the foulest character and full of 
decaying vegetation which constitutes a standing menace to public 
health. 

Vaccination is unpopular among all classes in Orissa, where the 
people are more conservative, less enlightened and more wedded to 
superstitious beliefs than in the neighbouring Province of Bengal. 
Inoculation has, on the other hand, been practised for ages past, 
and the people believe in it. They see that its effects are serious, 
and they think that the i)owers of the goddess of small-pox are 
manifested by the eruption ; while, as its substitute is not followed 
by an- eruption or, as a rule, by fever, they distrust its powers 
of protection. 

The profession of inoculator is hereditary among the Mastan 
Brahmans, who also follow the calling of cultivators. They are 
found in scattered villages all over Orissa, and in this district 
there are several tillages in the SalTpur thana entirely occupied by 
them. As inoculators the community and the villages in which 
they live are well known to the people generally, though the 
practice of inoculation is naturally most prevalent in the • Salipur 
police circle. Their working season is usually a short one, ’ 
extending from about the 1st November to the Ist March. Fees 
are ‘paid according to the circumstances of the parents whose 
children are inoculated, and range from a minimum charge of 2 
annas for a female and 4 annas for a male child to larger sums, 
in addition to which presents of cloth, rice, etc., are given. The 
income of an inoculator formerly is said to have varied from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 300, but recently it has fallen and ranges from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 200 per annum. 

The material used is smaU-pox derived from a person recover- 
ing from an attack of variola discreta and removed on or about the 
21st day of the disease ; crusts of variola confluenta are not taken 
by skilful inoculators. After removal the crust is covered up 
with cotton wool and placed in a small hollow bamboo which is 
closed -with a sola pith cork. Whed required for use — and this 
should be, if possible, within 3 or 4 days after removal — the 
cotton-wool containing the crust is moistened -with water and 
squeezed on to a snail-shell ; and the turbid fluid thus obtained 
is used for the operation. The instrument employed is a small 
piece of iron, shaped like a miniature country nail-parer, -with 
a sharp edge ; -with this the skin is notched until blood just 
appears in the scratch, and the watery fluid mentioned above is 

• The following account of inocu^tion is based on a report written by Major 
J. T. Calvert, Civil Surgeon, Cuttack, 
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then applied. Foimerly male children were generally inoculated 
on the forearm, and female children on the upper arm hut the 
Pans, the hereditary inoculators ol some of the Tributary States, 
select a spot on the forehead between tlie eyebrows as the seat 
of inoculation. Eecently, however, owing to the prohibition of 
the practice, it has been found necessary to select some less con- 
spicuous place, such as the back paif of the upper ami or knee, 
or the back of the hand. 

Although there is no restriction regarding the age at which the 
operation may be performed, it usually takes place between the age 
of two and eight 3 'ears, and in practice persons over 40 years of 
age are not subjected to it. 

The operation is practically a i-ebgious ceremony. The day xhe 
before it takes place a solemn offering is made to Sitala, the 
goddess of small-pox, of which the essentials are coeoanut, milk, 
treacle, curd, cheese, plantains, turmeric, rice, (hiha grass, plum 
leaves and vermilion. This pujd having be?n completed, the 
child is inoculated, and incantations are made to Sitala until the 
scabs fall off. Four or five days after the operation the inoculator 
visits the child and takes his f^s ; and he comes again and offers 
pitja to Sitala, from the 9th to the IGth day, during the height of 
the eruption. Formerly this puja was -performed openly with 
comets and drums ; but nowadaj's it takes place privately for 
fear of attracting attention. 

After the operation the child is fed on cold rice and feni (a kind 
of sweetmeat) , and has a bath daily until the eruption appears. 
The bath is then stopped, and rice, dal and fried plantains form the 
dietary. During the period of convalescence the patient is 
humoured, dealt gently with, and never scolded, even if fractious, 
as it is believed that the deity presiding over small-pox is in the 
child’s sj’stem, and any castigation or abuse might offend the god- 
dess and draw down her wrath upon the child, in the form of con- 
fluent small-pox and death. It is also believed that the inoculators 
have the power of producing the exact number of eruptions which 
they promise before undertajdng the operation; and they are 
credited with the power of allaying the intensity of the disease 
in a small-pox stricken patient. Their treatment consists in the 
administration of emetics and purgatives, by the action of which 
they believe the poison is washed away. 

Inoculation is thus a regular profession, and the wide preva- its 
lence of the practice is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that out 
of 1,000 prisoners admitted into the Cuttack Jail in 1902, as many 
as 303 had been inoculated, 244 had had small-pox, 202 were 
unprotected, and only 251 had been vaccinated. It is difficult to 
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put a stop to this mischievous practice, as the villagers are unwil- 
ling to come forward and give evidence against the inoculators. 
Not only, therefore, are convictions difficult to obtain, but 
until recently the punishments can hardly be said to have been 
of a deterrent nature, consisting as they did of fines -which were 
easily paid. Of late years, however, a vigorous crusade has been • 
carried on against this abuse, which has rapidly changed matters 
for the better. In spite of their pitiful protests that their means 
of livelihood would be taken from them, the- inoculators were 
warned that their practice was prohibited by law and they must 
give it up, and that if they persisted in it, they would be liable to 
sentences of imprisonment. Those inoculators who disregarded ' 
this warning were prosecuted, and sentenced to various terms • of 
imprisonment ; ■ the number of licensed vaccinators was also 
increased, in order to prevent the excuse that was formerly made 
that facilities for vaccination were not within the reach of all ; 
notices were issued thi-oughout the district pointing out that 
inoculation was prohibited; lists of unprotected children were 
prepared ; and personal visits were paid by responsible officers 
to those localities in which opposition to vaccination was most 
intense. The result of these measures is seen in the increased 
number of vaccinations. Ten years ago the average nuijber of 
successful vaccinations was under 16,000 .annually, whereas in 
1904 they were nearly 90,000, the average annual number of 
persons successfully vaccinated during the previous five years 
being 53,000, or the same as the total number in the four years 
1892 — 96. The ratio of those successfully vaccinated, which 

averaged 26-74 per thousand of the population in the five years 
ending in 1903, is now 45-17, or nearly double that percentage; * 
and instead of sho-wing a ratio which was 4-71 lower than that for 
the whole Province, the district can now claim a percentage which 
is more than 9 per mille higher than the Provincial average. 

Thirty years ago there were only two institutions for afford- 
ing charitable medical relief, besides the lunatic asylum, -viz., the 
Cuttack dispensary or anmchhatra hospital, and the Jajpur dispen- 
sary. The Cuttack dispensary was an institution connected -with, 
or rather forming a part of, a general scheme for ginng charitable 
aid to pilgrims and other poor people, and for supporting a 
number of pandas or Hindu priests who keep up various temples 
and shrines in the neighbourhood of Cuttack. The annachhatra 
fund appears to have had its origin in assignments by the suc- 
cessive Hindu, Muhammadan, and Maratha (xovemments for 
religious and charitable purposes; at the time of the first set- ^ 
tiement of the district after its conquest, these charitable and 
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religious assignments were continued as a charge on the revenues 
of the Province. Owing to the peculiar nature of this charity, 
less than half of the income was expended in the support of the 
dispensary proper, a fifth of the income was paid to the j^aiidds 
or in pensions, and half that amount in feeding the halt, lame, 
hhnd, lepers, etc., who assembled twice daily and received sub- 
stantial meals each time. The female w'ard was generally filled 
with starving pilgrims or diseased prostitutes from the town, and 
the general ward was likewise full of pilgrims some of w'hom 
were half famished, while others were brought in the last stages 
of diarrhoea, dysentery and other wasting diseases. Naturally 
such an institution failed to attract respectable patients, when 
nearly all the indoor patients w'ere pilgrims, or staning people 
picked up on the roads and brought in by the police, and the 
people of Cuttack, of the ordinary class of hospital patients, would 
hardly ever enter the hospital. The state of affairs at the Jajpur 
dispensary was very much the same ; the patient were principally 
mendicants or starving pilgrims, and other classes looked upon 
the place as polluted and w'ould never remain there. 

Medical relief is now afforded at no less than 12 dispen- 
saries, as well as at the General Hospital at Cuttack ; and the 
figures of attendance given in the Appendix will show how 
completely the old feeling against them has died away. Two of 
these dispensaries, the Cuttack Municipal Branch and Central 
Irrigation dispensaries, are in Cuttack towm ; two at the other 
sub-divisional head-quarters, Jajpur and Kendrapara, and the 
remainder at various places in the interior, viz., at Banki, 
Dharmshala, Hukitala, Jagatsinghpur, Naya Bazar, Patamundai, 

Ganja and Kajnagar: the two last mentioned are maintained 
from the funds of the w'ards’ estates at those places. These 
dispensaries have 34 beds, and in 1904 altogether 92,07o out- 
patients and 442 in-patients were treated, the number of opera- 
tions performed being 4,516. A statement of the receipts and 
expenditure as well as of the principal diseases treated at each 
of these institutions in that year is given in the tables at the end 
of this Chapter. 

The Cuttack General Hospital, which is the premier medi- Cuttack 
cal institution in Orissa, was established in 1874. It took General 
the place of the old nmachhatra hospital mentioned above, and 
a considerable portion of its income is derived from the anna- 
chhatra fund, a grant made by Government in lieu of the old 
endowment which it resumed ; this fund brings in Es. 3,700 
a year after deducting the allowances of pandas and paupers. 

It contains 58 beds for males and 22 beds for females; the 
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Lady Woodburn Hospital, which was opened in 1905 and which 
is intended to provide medical relief for respectable native W'omen, 
forms part of it; and the accommodation for males will be 
increased when the Medical School has been removed to its new 
buildings. In 1904 the nimiber of outdoor and indoor patients 
treated was 21,110 and 1,018 respectively, and 2,376 operations 
were performed. I he great majority of the small minor opera- 
tions are for the removal of elephantiasis of the scrotum or penis. 
The chief diseases treated in the out-patient department are 
diarrhoea, dysentery, malarial fevers, venereal diseases and eye 
diseases. 

The Cuttack Medical School was opened in 1876 with the 
object of providing Orissa with a supply of qualified native 
doctors. The course of study extends over 4 years and is uniform 
■with that of the other Bengal Vernacular Medical Schools. The 
staff consists of the Superintendent, 3 Assistant Surgeons and 3 
Hospital Assistants. During the last 5 years the number of 
students who have entered the school each year has varied from 
46 to 67, while the number of those who have passed the quali- 
fying examination at the end of the course has varied from 15 
to 24 annually. The school was formerly housed in the General 
Hospiital, but in 1904 a new class-room was built, and another 
building is now being erected, ■which will contain another class- 
room, a library and the museums and laboratories that are required 
by a modern medical school. 

The Cuttack Lunatic Asylum was opened in 1864 and has 
accommodation for 43 male and 6 female lunatics. The average 
daily population since its opening has been 56, of ■whom 18 were 
criminal lunatics and 38 non-criminal lunatics, the average period 
of detention of the latter being one year. There is no separate 
accommodation for criminals and non-criminals ; the asylum 
is not veiy favourably situated, being in the centre of the town 
and cramped for space ; and it is proposed to abolish it and 
transfer its inmates to a central Provincial asylum. 
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“ Name of Uispei^j^^ 

J 

_ ! 

Skin 

diseases. 

Malarial 

feveis. 

Intestinal 
woi ms. 

Diseases 
ill ear. 

Veiiet eal 
diseases. 

Opera- 

tion's. 

General Hospital, 

4, -til 

2,41G 

1,42 4 

723 

1,373 

2,376 

' Municipal Dispenss, 

't ♦» 


I, "61) 

3,706 

967 

58-4 

1,311 


167 

161 

16 

21 


31 

Bank! Dispei^^y 

1,426 

9Sfi 

1"4 

204 

162 

506 

Dharmshabi „ 

l,23t 

024 

567 

2S5 

29 

579 

GanjS , 

1,101 

972 

312 

336 

75 

275 

Hiikitala 

SO 

114 

1 

10 

4 

17 

. Jagatsinghpur 

2,S02 

4S4 

4S 

89 

76 

222 

- -■ 

1,401 

3SS 

!)4« 

529 

108 

307 

Kendi'apara ,, 

2,G;J4 

Ul 

43i) 

547 

141 

362 

Naya Bazar ,, 


1,474 

6b0 

set 

228 

336 

Patamundai „ 

003 

■ 120 

407 

495 

. 127 

390 

Rajnagar ,, 

1 .■■'^7 

3>9 

■ 1'‘3 

205 

53 

170 

''otal 

24,514 

lo.:i32 

8,978 

4,775 

2,900 

1 6,882 


Name of Dispessa**^- 

Receipts. 

Expenditche. 

Govoi u- 
nieiit C'Oi- 
tributions 

District 

and 

Municipal 
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tions and 
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sourc« s. 

Establish- 

ment. 

Medicines, 

diet, 

buildings,. 

ete. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

General Hospital, CuttacK 

2,y08 

2,700 

50.893 


48,080 

Municipal Dispensary, „ 

177 

1,036 

126 

873 

1,059 

Central Irrigation Uos- 






pital, Cuttack 

1,637 



1,020 

616 

BSnki Dispensary 

1,0/8 



618 

430 

Dharnishala „ i ... 

154 

00 

200 

1,013 


Ganja ,, * 

5 



404 

360 

Hukitala ,, 

710 



589 

160 

Jagatsinghpur „ 

254 

285 

118 

401 

256 

Jajpur 

81 

881 

602 

394 

394 

Kendrapara „ 

364 

700 

1,094 

431 

1,737 

Naya Bazar „ 

152 

<■80 


754 

387 

Patiimundai „ 

14 

647 

360 

684 

337 

Riijnagar „ 

7 

•• 

815 

432 

390 

Total 

7,583 

8,989 

55,143 

10,470 

54,488 
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CHAPTER V. 


AGKICULTUEE. 

An account has been given in Chapter I of the tthree tracts intcl 
which the district is naturally diAuded, viz., the iVttoral, fonningl 
the sea face of the Bay of Bengal, the suhmoniane, under th& 
western hills, and between them a wide zone of higldy J.*ad 

intersected by a network of great rivers. To tP® 
lying tract, which is of great natural fertility, whe^® protected 
from the action of salt water ; but a great part/ impregnated 
with salt and unfit' for cultivation, while mi)®^ t^® rest is 

exposed to damage from storm-waves. This belf ®f country con- 
tains treeless expanses of rice-fields and grass-lapds, sloping down 
into a desolate jungly tract, full of swampse sahne creeks 
and impenetrable morasses, the haunt of wild l^og and deer 
and of enormous crocodiles. To the west a y^'rge part of the 
surface consists of a series of low ranges, 10 to if in length, 
spreading out into infertile table-lands of fer^&^ii®^® ^^^'7 
laterite. It is a region of high sterile land and fiiUs, covered 
with bamboos and scrub jungle, and intersected/^y narrow though 
fertile valleys. Between these two tracts liJ wide allu\’ial 
plains forming the delta of the Mahanadi, Brah^®-^’ Baita- 
rani rivers, where an extensive system of irri^®'^'!®^ protects the 
crops from failure in seasons of drought and er^^^®® land to be 
cultivated that would otherwise remain barreib They present a 
gradual and steady slope from the high lands or '^®®t t® tlie 
pea, and a composition varjdng according to /^® relative propor- 
j;ion of the sand and silt of which they are foi^®*^- ^he surface 
jslgenerally flat and presents the appearance of A dead level of rioe- 
iieids, but it is broken bv the hills of Alti apA Miatkeitnugar in 
the centre, and is cut up uy numerous river channels. In the west, 
where the mountains slope down to the plains, the lines of drain- 
age are sufficiently marked by the great rivers, but in the delta 
proper the low levels lie not along the river courses, but in the 
valleys midway between them. The surface water gathers in 
many places in these intervening vaUeys into low marshes or 
temporary lakes, wljich are used during the dry season for the 
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cultivation of the dalua or spring rice. In the central portion of 
this intermediate belt a large variety of crops are raised on the 
lands which are periodically enriched by river silt ; hut along the 
western border and near the coast, winter rice is practically the 
only crop grown, as in the former tract the land is too high to 
receive deposits of silt, and in the latter tract the silt is deprived 
of most of its fertilizing power by the saline deposits of sea water. 

Cuttack is primarily a land of abundant rainfall. Since 1860 Rainfall 
the average registered fall for the year has been over 60 inches, it 
has occasionally been as great as 80 or 90 inches, and there have 
been only six occasions on which it was less than 50 inches. On 
the other hand, the rainfall is precarious, and an untimely or 
unequal distribution is liable to cause the partial or complete 
destruction of the crops, even if the actual fall does not fall short 
of the quantity required. A heavy shower in February or March 
is necessary to enable the land to be ploughed, but the most critical 
months are May, September and October. If the May showers, 
which are the precursors of the monsoon rains, do not fall, sowing 
may be prejudicially delayed ; but deficiency in the rainfall in 
September and October is even more dangerous, as it affects the 
naturing of the staple rice crop. The most tenible famine the 
district has ever known was caused by the failure of the September 
and October rains in 1865 ; in 1896 with a rainfall very little 
below the normal, serious loss was caused by the cessation of the 
rains early in September ; and, on the other hand, the crops of 
1876 and 1877 were saved by the rains in these months, in spite 
of the very scanty fall of •11’28 and 41-13 inches. On the whole, 

-it may be said that a well-distributed rainfall of 40 inches is 
sufficient to secure the crop, provided that not less than 4 inches 
fall in October ; but in order to obtain a bumper crop at least 60 
inches are required, of which 8 inches must fall in September 
and 6 inches in October. In the last 40 years, however, the fall 
of October has been less than 4 inches 15 times, and, generally 
speaking, the cultivators have to face the prospect of having once 
in every three or four years a rainfall less than the maximum 
compatible with the ripening of the crop, and of suffering a 
loss of a fourth to a half of the rice in the unirrigated lands. 
Besides this, the district is liable to inundation from the rivers 
overflowing their banks when swollen by heavy rainfall in the 
hills. It is only however when they are of "an extraordinary 
height and of long duration, or when they occur so late as to 
render resowing impossible, that very serious and widespread 
damage is done by such floods. Provided that they are not too 
high or of long continuance, and that they come early in the 
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season, they are productive of almost as much good as harm, as 
the fertilizing silt they leave behind renews the productive 
powers of the soil and assures excellent harvests. 

inigation. Owng to the ample supply of rainfall in ordinary years, 
irrigation is far less essential than in less favoured parts of the 
Province, and, except for the canals, it is little used. An 
account of the value of the canal system as affording protection 
against a failure or partial failure of the rains in years of drought 
has been given in Chapter VI ; and it will suffice here to say that 
the area irrigated from this source is 170,000 acres and that the 
canal embankments protect about 500,000 acres. This area is 
practieally all under rice, and water is taken from April to 
December, the demand for it being greatest in May and June, 
when it is required for ploughing the land, in July and August 
for loosening the soil at the roots of the young plants, and in 
October for the final ripening of the erop. Well water is used only 
* for watering garden crops and betel plantations ; and irrigation 
* from streams and tanks is generally confined to the more valuable 
crops such as sugarcane, tobacco, and cotton ; in most parts 
of the district it is only resorted to for paddy in October and 
November. 

Wattr- In the low-lying tracts near the sea water is taken from the 
small streams and creeks by means of the teuda or bamboo water- 
lift. This contrivance for raising water consists of two upright 
posts with a cross bar, which serves as a fulcrum on which a 
bamboo pole works ; the latter is weighted at one end by a stone 
or mass of mud, and at the other a thin bamboo is fastened, with 
an earthen pot or bucket attached. ^Vhen water is required thd 
cultivator pulls down the bamboo pole till the bucket is immersed : 
as soon as the tension is relaxed, the weight attached to the 
lever raises the bucket of itself, and the water is then emptied 
into the nodha or pipe, which is generally the hollowed trunk of a 
palm-tree, and is directed into the fields. When the field is any 
considerable height above the water, a platform is built on four 
stout bamboos on which a man stands to work the lever. 

Where the water has only to be raised a few feet, it may be 
scooped up in a mia, a sort of basket made of split bamboo which 
two men use. Holding the ropes attached to either side, they 
swing it backwards, and bringing it do^vn sharply into the water 
carry the forward motion of the swing through until the scim, now 
fuU of water, is raised' to the level of the water-channel, when 
the contents are poured out. Another way of lifting water a short 
distance is with a scoop, called the junta, which is made of a 
single piece of wood about 6 feet long, hollowed out and shaded 

\ 
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like one-half of a canoe, the broad open end of -which rests on the 
head of the -waterchannel. The pointed closed end dips into the 
water, and when this is raised^the water pours naturally into the 
channel. It may be worked by one man either directly or with 
the help of a bamboo crane and counterpoise, as is done with the 
iemla, but it cannot lift more than a couple of feet. It is not 
uncommon for two of these methods to be combined, the water 
being lifted by the tenda into a reservoir, and from that into the 
water-channel by a or junta. 

The arable land in the plains consists of aUmium in which Soils.* 
sand and clay are intermixed in varying proportions ; but the 
cultivators recognize a large number of different classes of soil, 
the names of which vary according to their situation, elevation and 
composition. In an ordinary ullage, the lands fall primarily 
under three main divisions according to their situation, yiz,, 

(1) The low lands retaining rain water and hence called Jala or 
wet lands, on whichwinter rice is growm. These lands predom- 
inate ih the district and comprise about 70 per cent, of the 
whole cultivated area. (2) The high lands round the village 
homesteads, which, being enriched by manure and household 
refuse, have a blackish colour and are therefore called kald ; they are 
devoted to vegetables, cotton, jute, and other valuable crops. The 
homestead land is' also known bj' the generic name of gkarbdri, 
and the land lying between this and the fields is called (jdntall. 

(3) The river-side lauds (pd/u), which, being periodically fertihzed 
by deposits of silt, are siutable for growing tobacco, cotton, mustard 
and other rahi crops. 

Arable lands are also classified according to their elevation, the 
low-lying lands producing rice being called khdl and the high land 
dk ijju ; those situated on a level between the two ' are known as 
madhidnu. The low lands are further divided according to the 
difference in level into jora, dent, imi.<juhird. Jofa is the name given 
to the hollows which collect the drainage of the sun-ounding high 
lands, and, being always waterlogged, are used only in the (hry 
season or for very coarse varieties of rice ; the dera lands are those 
situated at a higher level on the sides of the hollows ; and the 
(jahird lands are those lying stiU further up. In hilly eoimtry 
the hoUows lying between the upland jungle-covered ridges are 
known as ijoroda. High lands which are not enriched by silt and 
cannot retain rain water are contemptuously referred to as waste 
land (thenga, thengi or danga). The soils are again divided into 

* This account is based •n that given in the Report on the Agriculture of the 
District of Cuttack by N. N. Banerjee, M.E.A.C., to which 1 am also indebted 
for other information contained in this Chapter. 
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four great classes according to their composition, viz., (1) Mutal or 
clay lands, (2) Dorasd or loamy soils, (3) Balia or sandy lands, and 
(4) Patii or alluvial soils. The ryots, however, recognize a large 
number of minor distinctions and give different names to the soils 
according to the extent to which clay, sand, loam and silt predom" 
inate in their formation. (1) Matdl is the name given to all kinds 
of stiff clayey soils. Rice and sugarcane are the principal crops 
grown on them, but besides these, wheat, hirhi and hidthi are also 
cultivated. (2) Chikitd is a strong sticky clay, which is almost too 
stiff to be used for successful cultivation, and grows for the most 
part coarse varieties of the sdrad or winter rice. The outturn on 
such lands is said to be generally very poor. (3j Chmria is also a 
hard clay, which is very liable to cake on being exposed to the sun 
when ploughed. It generally cracks into hard blocks on getting 
dry, and is altogether an inferior soil. (4) Dorasd is a mixture of 
sand and clay in nearly equal parts. It is used for bid/i or autiimn 
rice and for all rabi crops. It is easily worked and is retentive of 
moisture. (5) Telbdlid is the name given to a loam whi^ con- 
tains a larger admixture of sand than the dorasd lands. It is 
looser in texture, and being poorer, requires more manuring than 
the latter. (6) Bdlidmatdl is a loam with a large adnoixture of 
earth ; in other words, a rich sandy loam. (7) Rangdmdti is a 
red ferruginous sandy loam occurring near laferite rocks. like 
telbdlid, it , requires a great deal of manuring before it can produce 
a good crop. (8) Thcurja jami is an elevated sandy loam with 
very little moisture, which as a rule is allowed to lie waste, though 
sometimes ploughed up for growing hidli paddy, maadid, and kulthi. 
The crops on such lands are necessarily very poor. (9) Bdlid is 
the name given to very loose sandy soils which grow the poorer 
kinds of rabi crops. (10) Patu is an allu'vial soil, formed from silt 
deposited by floods. It is used for tobacco, jute, coriander and 
mustard, and is taken advantage of to grow all kinds of miscella- 
neous crops. (11) Panknd is a black mud unmixed with sand, such 
as is found at the bottom of ponds and tanks. (12) Rektimatdl is a 
stiff rich soil. (13) Paiisid is a loose though comparatively fertile 
soil. (14) Gengiitid, as the name would signify, is applied to a clay 
containing an admixture of gengati or lime, which is met with near 
those river-beds which contain nodulous limestone. An admix- 
ture of clay and limestone dust is in some places known as 
khali. (15) Nimdjami is land which is more or less of a saline 
nature. It is generally of very little use ; but a few varieties of 
lagbu sdrad rice are grown on it when it does not contain an 
excess of salt. 
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The staple crop is rice, which is grown on 1,195,000 acres,* or Phincipai 
over 97 per cent, of the cultivated area. The varieties grown are 
very numerous, hut they all fall under one of three heads according 
to the season at which they are sonm and reaped, viz., (1) Bidh 
or eai’ly rice, sown in May or June and reaped in August and 
September ; (2) Sdrud, or winter rice, sown in June and July and 
harvested between October and January ; and (3) Ddlua, or spring 
rice, which is sown after the floods have subsided and is haiwested 
in March and April. 

The most important of all these crops is the sarad or winter Winter 
rice. It is divided according to the amount of water it requires 
into guru or heavy and laghu or light varieties, the lughu paddy 
being grown on moderately low lauds which are wet or covered 
with six inches to a foot of water from June to October, wliile 
the guru paddy is grown at a lower lei'el. The rice-fields vary 
in tize ranging from small plots covering ^^^th of an acre to 
large fields occupying an acre of ground. They are enclosed on 
all font sides by small ridges {Jdra) about a foot in height and 
breadth, in order that the rain water collected in these artificial 
shallows may keep the plants wet ; otherwise the land losing its 
moisture, the plants would quickly wither and the crop be lost. 

After the -winter crop has been han'ested in December, the BroniUiist 
cultivator is on the look out for the fimt shower of rain to plough 
his land. The time of plougliing necessarily depends on the 
rainfall, but if the cultivator is lucky, this occurs in February. 

As soon as the first shower falls, the country is covered with 
miserable-looking half-starved cattle dragging primitive ploughs, 
which as a rule never penetrate a foot below the surface of the soil. 

The land is ploughed as often as the weather and the resources of 
the cultivator permit, but as a rule four or fiv^e ploughings are 
considered sufficient. The soil after being turned up is exposed to 
the action of the sun and wind, and those lanHs which lie beyond 
the reach of the fertihzing riv'er silt are manured. I'he peasant 
then waits for the showers which usher in the monsoon, and 
starts sowing as soon as they appear in May or June. The 
plants germinate in 15 days, and consequently the earlier the seed 
can be sown and the stronger the young plants are when the rains 
set in, the better is the chance of a good crop. During the latter 
half of June and the first half of July the gro-wth of the rice 
is helped by the monsoon rains, and the cultivators have little to 
do but watch the young plants growing up, mend the small ridges 
round the fields, and do similar odd jobs. During the rest of 

* The figures showing the area under various crops are the averages for the 5 
years ending in 1903-04. 
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Julj and August when the plants hare attained a height of 
about 15 inches, there is the important operation called -heusan 
(literally changing of place) to be pei’formed. This consists of 
driring the plough through the young rice in order to thoroughly 
loosen the soil at their roots ; the rice plants are then firmly 
replanted by hand and a sort, of blunt harrow is driven over the 
field to level and consolidate it. The ridges enclosing the fields 
are then finally strengthened, the grass cleared away from them, 
and the weeds removed. For these operations an ample supply 
of water is necessary, and if this is available and there is sufficient 
rainfall in September and October, a good harvest is secured in 
November and December. 

From the preceding account it will be clear that the times of 
sowing and replougliing are two important periods when the mrad 
crop requires water, but by far the most critical period comes in 
the middle of October, when its fate depends entirely on there 
being enough water to mature it and to fill out the ear. At the 
first period no artificial irrigation is possible, and the people 
depend on rain water. At the second and third periods lands 
commanded by the canals,, or about one-fourth of the cultivated 
area, can always get a plentiful supply of water, and under 
normal conditions the other lands also get sufficient rain water ; 
but in years of deficient or unevenly distributed rainfall the 
people are obliged to irrigate the crop from every available 
natural or artificial reservoir. Fortunately, the people have now 
learnt to appreciate the value of canal water, but for many years 
they refused to realize that the loss of their crops from drought 
more than counterbalanced the saving of the water-rate. If the 
rain held off, the ryots grew daily more and more anxious ; 
and though they began to discuss ways and means and the 
advisability of taking a lease of canal water, they took no steps 
in that direction ; and it was not till the crop was irretrievably 
damaged to the extent of a fourth or a half that they took 
action. Then a panic would ensue, the whole country coming 
to the canal officer to demand water at a moment’s notice over 
a vast area of parched and thirsty land, and, we are told, 
“ready to sign away their very lives in the urgency of the 
moment.” 

Nearly all the sarad rice is broadcast, transplantation bein^ 
an unpopular system of cultivation, as it involves more labour, and 
the transplanted seedlings are very delicate for the first month and 
liable to injury by flood and still more by drought ; it is estimated 
that only 4 per cent, of the cultivated area grows transplanted rice. 
It is, however, adnutted that, when successful, transplantation 
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gives a larger yield; and it is resorted to for fields, especially 
for those under imgation, which grow a mrnd crop after bid/i, 
to get rid of the wild paddy, called Idliingd, to avoid the risk 
of early floods, and to replace the loss of the broadcast crop, if 
it is destroyed before the end of July. The seeds are sown either 
wet or dry in a nursery, wliich is generally, a field near the 
Aullage well manured and fenced in to keep off jackals and other 
animals. The land is carefully watered, and when the seedlings 
are a month old they are transplanted into the rice-field. The 
latter is prepared by plougliing and manuring in the same way 
as for broadcast rice, and is once again ploughed and harrowed 
before the young plants are planted. The seedlings are arranged 
in bunches of three or four plants with a small space between 
each bunch ; the roots are carefully imbedded to the depth of a 
couple of inches ; they are then left and require no further atten- 
tion beyond a good weeding and a copious supply of water. 
The earlier the transplantation is done, the better the results, and 
the proper time is considered to be from the middle of June to 
the middle of July. 

The bidli or early rice, which is always sown broadcast, 
ranks next to the sdrad rice in importance. There are two main 
classes of 6/u//, viz.,.the early variety, called sdthikd from the 
fact that it comes to maturity 60 days from the date of sowing, 
and the bara dhdn, ripening about a month later, which supplies 
the people with a food-grain only second in importance to the 
lowland paddy. Both varieties are grown on the higher lands 
of the villages and for preference in a light loamy soil ; they 
are sown and reaped in the rainy season. The whole crop is 
more precarious than the winter rice, being injiuiously affected 
by drought in June and July, and being also liable - to destruc- 
tion by heavy floods early in the season. A failure of this crop 
does not however affect the people very seriously, as loss can 
generally be recouped by a good harvest of winter rice. If the 
bidli is damaged by a deficiency of rain or by inundation, and 
there is no time for resowing, the lowur lands at least can be sown 
with sdrad, which with seasonable rainfall gives a good harvest, and 
so makes up for the loss occasioned by the failure of the early rice. 
On the other hand, if the rain is well distributed in the early part 
of the season but fails at its close, a bumper crop of bidli will in 
part at least compensate for the sdrad crop being spoilt. Bidli 
rice is followed on high lands by pulses, generally kultln or birhi^ 
and on alluvial or homestead lands by mustard and linseed ; in 
rich soil under irrigation or in fdvourable seasons laghn paddy is 
transplanted to the lands from which the bidli has been cut. 
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Halm is a coarse variety of rice, which is grown in the 
Kharsua and Brahmani estuaries on low swampy grounds and on 
lands too heavily waterlogged to peld mrad. Clay lands subject 
to tidal inundation are commonly chosen for the purpose, as 
irrigation is easy and the crop is not affected hy saline matter. 
It is sown in winter and reaped in the spring, and therefore 
requires constant iiTigation. Canal water is utilized for the 
purpose in the area commanded by the distributaries, but elsewhere 
it requires no artificial irrigation, as being planted along marshes 
and tidal waters a natural supply is generally available. The 
crop may be either transplanted or broadcast, hut the former 
method is the more common. A nursery is selected in the comer 
of a field or tank, in which the seedlings remain till they «,re 
about a foot high ; they ai'o then imbedded in the rice-field which 
has been ploughed till it is a pulpy mass, and this is kept 
covered with water till the seed flowers. It ripens in March or 
April, and the crop is then cut. The area covered by it is not 
large, and it is only in the low-lying lands to the north of the 
district that it is a staple crop. 

From the experiments o*ndueted at various times it appears 
that the outturn of clean rice per acre is 13| maunds for irrigated 
and 12 maunds for unirrigated lands. The estimates of the Public 
Works Department show a much greater difference between the 
yield of irrigated and unirrigated lands, but their experiments are 
conducted in an area where all the best lands are irrigated and 
where the exclusion of river silt and systematic drainage have 
made a supply of water absolutely necessary. Outside this area 
the heamest crops are raised on lands rich in river silt ; and in 
ordinary years the average outturn of these lands is not very 
much less than in the irrigated country. 

After rice the most important cereal is mamlia (Ekimne Cora- 
cana) covering 15,100 acres, mostly in the central portion of the 
district. It is a cereal with a small reddish grain, which is grown 
on high light and inferior soils on which biali rice would hardly 
succeed. Sometimes it is sown broadcast in May, but more often 
it is first sown in seed-beds and then transplanted in June. The 
crop, which requires good rain in June and July, ripens in August 
and September, and yields about 6 to 8 maunds of seed to the acre. 
This is ground into flour and eaten with cakes and rice by the 
lower classes ; it is said to have the merit of producing such a 
feeling of satiety that after a full meal a man is not inclined to eat 
again for 24 hours. 

Wheat is grown to a small extent on upland fields after rice, 
and generally on loamy or silt-covered soil ; it occupies only 1,500 
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acres. If is sown broadcast in October or November and is reaped 
in April ; as a rule it is left to grow up in the meantime as best it 
can. Barley is grown on light sandy lands, especially in areas 
exposed to inundation, and occupies the land from November to 
March. The area under this crop is insignificant, being only 
1,000 acres. Other food-grains, including pulses, are produced on 
114,600 acres; the only other cereal which need be mentioned is 
china [Panicum mlliaceum'), which is more largely grown than 
wheat or barley, but is of httle importance ; and after rice it is on 
the pulses sown in the autumn and harvested from January to 
April that the people depend. The commonest and least valued of 
these is the pulse called knit hi (Dolichos biflorus), grown on poor 
lands after mandia and early rice, or on yet higher sandy lands 
which produce no other crop. The seed, which is like a dark flat 
pointed bean, makes an excellent food for cattle and horses ; it is 
also boiled and eaten with rice by the poorer classes, and is even 
taken alone in times of scarcity. Birhi {Phaseolus radiatus) is a 
more valuable crop grown after bidli rice where the land is rich 
enough, and is found chiefly in inundated areas. It yields a 
little round pea, which is given ter cattle and also eaten as 
a pulse in the form of da?. Mug a {Phaseolm Mungo) is the pulse 
most largely consumed by the better classes. Though not so 
general in its distribution as birhi or iciiUhi, it is the commonest 
rabi crop grown on sdrad lands ; it is found chiefly in the flooded 
tracts in the south of the district. The only other pulse calling 
for separate mention is harar {Cajanus indicHs), of which there 
are two varieties — the deo or ndli harar grown on homestead 
lands and the chaitd harar raised on river-side lands after bidli 
paddy. The former variety is found in the west and centre of the 
district, and the latter is most largely grown on the border-land 
between Cuttack and Puri, and in the Brfihmani basin, where it 
was the only crop which saved the people from starvation in many 
villages during the scarcity of 1896-97, 

Of all the oil-seeds, mustard and rape cover the largest area, Oil-seeds, 
being grown on 13,600 acres. Mustard is grown on rich loamy 
after a crop of rice and is commonest in the south of the district. 

It is one of the most valued of the rabi crops and its oil is used 
for anointing and cooking purposes. Til or gingelly is raised 
on 5,200 acres, linseed on 4,000 acres, and the total area under 
all other oil-seed crops is 13,000 acres ; the most important of 
these is the castor-oil plant, which is usually found on homestead 
lands or in sandy fields along the beds of rivem, it being a 
peculiarity of the plant that it will grow in a depth of sand which 
would kill other crops. 

G 
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The two chief fibre crops are cotton and jiite. Cotton, which 
occupies 7,100 acres, is generally grown on homestead lands which 
can be watered from tanks and canals, or on rich alluvial soil by 
the riverside. The cultivation of jute is confined to the irrigated 
area in central Cuttack and Jajpur, and the area devoted to it is 
small (7,800 acres). Like cotton, it is grown on homestead or 
riverside land, where an extra rent has generally to be paid for 
the pri-^ulege of cultivating it. 

Indigo is the only d^'e grown in the district. It was intro- 
duced by a Muhammadan merchant who established a factory at 
Kenduapatna near the Kendrapara canal, but the area under it 
(200 acres) is insignificant. 

The tobacco plant, commonly called the dhuanpatra or smoke 
leaf, is one of the most valuable crops grown in the district, though 
the total area (7,500 acres) given up to it is small. It requires a 
rich loamy soil and a plentiful supply of water, and is only raised 
on rich silt-covered lands, on the banks of rivers, and in the depres- 
sions of the big flooded pats or drainage lines. The finest leaves 
are obtained on a sandy sub-soil with a thin covering of pure silt. 
The profits of tobacco cultivation are very large, and it is esti- 
mated that one acre ■will bring in a net profit of Es. 75. It is not 
possible however for one man to cultivate more than a quarter of 
an acre, owing to the unremitting toil it reqmres, and people 
ha\ung larger areas fit for tobacco sublet them to their neighbours. 
It is such a paying crop that many tillages in southern Cuttack, 
especially in the pnrganas of Saibir. Deogaon and Sailo, depend 
on it for the payment of their rent. 

Sugarcane, which covers 5,000 acres, requires a loamy soil and 
is grown generally on lands near the village and within easy reach 
of canal irrigation, or on the edges of natural water-courses, 
where the land is out of the range of canal water. It is a crop 
requiring incessant attention and involving a large expenditure 
of time, labour and money. The field has to be ploughed some 
thirty times and richly manured before the cuttings are planted 
in January or February. Then constant irrigation is necessary, 
and the soil has to be loosened and oil-cake and mustard oil 
applied to the roots. These processes are repeated at intervals, 
the land being irrigated so as to keep it continually moist ; and 
after the fourth application of oil-cake in May or June, the soil 
is loosened by the plough and the land weeded. The stems 
are then wrapped in sugarcane leaves and tied up ; after another 
weeding in August the leaves are bound together and the plants 
tied together in fours to give them greater power to resist the 
storms. Finally , in December the canes are cut down and the 
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juice is extracted ; the mills used for this purpose are extremely 
primitive, and the use of the improi'ed Biliia roller mill has not 
yet become general. 

The cultivation of the ciimhing vine called pan (Piper betef), iL-ni. 
tlie leaves of whicli are used to wrap up the Hupdrt or areca-nut 
chewed hy natii’es of all ranks and classes, is not extensive, 
hut its history is of some interest. It was introduced hy some 
men of the Barui caste who came from Bengal and settled down 
in Cuttack. It is still grown for the most part h}" men of this 
caste, hut it is no longer confined to them, as tlie profits of the 
crop have attracted other castes, and now Khandaits, and indeed 
all castes hut Brahmans, cultivate it. Tlie finest jmit is grown 
at Barkud in the Kujang estate, where the immigrant Baruis 
fii-st settled ; and the greater portion of the district, especiall}’ 
the markets in the Kendi'apara sub-division, is supplied with 
betel-leaf from their plantations. There are also valuable gardens 
in Kodinda close to Cuttack and in the Jajpur sub-division, as 
well as in other parts of the district, but they are not so well 
known as the plantations of Barkud, wliicli are jealously guarded 
from intrudei's, as the delicate plants, according to the growers, 
cannot bear any noise or distui’hance. Under the sheds the leaves 
may be plucked and smelt, hut not eaten, and women are not 
even allowed to bathe in the tanks and ponds from which the 
creepers are inigated. The betel requires the most careful culti- 
vation, but the crop is extremely valuable and the large profits 
amply repay the labour and expense which it entails ; it is 
estimated that durtng tlie 18 years which may be taken as the 
average life of a garden —at the end of that time it grows to 
an unmanageable height and has to be abandoned — the cultivator 
obtains a net annual income of Us. 131-10 for one (junt or '08 
acre of land. 

The most important of all the garden crops is the hrinjal or VegeU- 
haigun {Solanum mehngemi), and its cultivation is very general, 

The mru or caladium {ColDcasia aittiquonim) produces a tuber 
which is very largely eaten by the people. Onions are common, 
and cucumbers of many kinds are grown in homestead lands and 
may be seen climbing over the roofs of the houses in nearly every 
Ullage. Pumpkins are also very generally grown ; nearly every 
cultivator has a plant in his homestead, and they are also raised on 
a larger scale on sandy river-side lands. Potatoes have been recently 
introduced and are grown successfully at Cuttack town, where 
their cultii'ation is being quickly extended. The most popular fruit 
is the plantain, which is gTown in nearly every part of the district ; 
it is eaten as a fruit and also with curries, as, hke the hrinjal, 
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it forms the basis of most of the vegetable curries which please 
the palate of the Oriya. Mangoes grow freely and form a very 
valuable addition to the food of the people during the hot weather, 
though their quality is decidedly inferior to the Malda and 
Bombay varieties. Pine-apples are grown in many Aullages, but 
are not plentiful enough to form a very valuable article of food. 
Among other fruits are the hel, jack, tamarind, Indian plum, 
custard apple and papaya. Spices, turmeric, chillies, coriander and 
ginger are used largely in cooking, but the area they cover (1,200 
acres) is too small to meet the demand, and there is consequently a 
considerable import, especially of the more valuable kinds. There 
are altogether 7o.000 acres under garden crops and orchards. 

In the beginning of the iOth century the district had been 
reduced to a terrible state of desolation by the grinding tyranny 
of the Marathas. The hereditary heads of the people had fled 
to the Giarjats where the independent tributary chiefs gave them 
protection in their hilly and jungly retreats ; no land-holders 
could at first be found to engage for the lands ; the ryots had 
foimd from bitter experience that they could get land on more 
favourable terms in the hills and had better prospects of enjoying 
the fruits of it ; and the population was consequently insufficient to 
till the fields. A traveller who visited Cuttack in 1806 found 
himself in danger of wild beasts from the moment he entered 
the Province. Between Balasore and Cuttack, in a country now 
thickly populated and closely cultivated, he passed through a 
jungle abounding in tigem and required a guard of sepoys for 
the journey. Since that time cultivation has e 2 ctended steadily 
under a settled government, though it was at first impeded by 
frequent droughts and by the injudicious settlements made in the 
early years of British administration ; and now there is little 
land left for reclamation in the central portion of the district, 
where the pressure on the soil has almost reached its limit. The 
statistics available for the temporarily-settled estates afford a 
valuable index of the development of cultivation since the great 
settlement of 1837 was concluded. The cultivated area in these 
estates was then 697,000 acres, and the next 60 years witnessed 
an increase of 32 per cent., the area shown as under cultivation 
at the last settlement being 920,000 acres. T he increase must 
have been still greater in the permanently-settled estates which 
lie on the seaboard and the hilly border region to the west ; it 
has been most rapid in the north-east of Cuttack, but it has been 
general throughout the district and has steadily gone on with the 
growth of population, though it has occasionally been retarded by 
calamities such as the cyclones of 1885 and 1891, Many villages 
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were deserted after the first disaster ; the breaches it caused in 
the natural sea embankment of dunes or sand-hills were made 
worse by the cyclone of 1891 ; and areas which used to be 
cultivated were consequently swept by the salt water at high tides 
or when the tide was backed by a stiff breeze. The canal system 
does not appear to have been a special cause in the extension of 
cultivation ; the increase has been no greater in the protected 
and irrigated areas than elsewhere ; and the enquiries made on the 
subject have failed to ehcit any evidence of a substantial extension 
of cultivation to lands which but for the canal water were not 
likely to have been reclaimed. At the present day the normal 
area* under cultivation in the whole district is 1,223,500 acres, 
of which 273,300 acres are twice cropped. Altogether 863,770 
acres are not available for cultivation, but there are still 155,000 
acres of culturable waste ; much of this lies in the south-west of 
the district where the soil is veiy poor, or consists of scrub jungle 
at the foot of the hills ; and it is doubtful if it will be brought 
under the plough for many years to come. 

The Oriya is a very conservative cidtivator and has an apathetic Improved 
indifference to agricultural improvements. Various experiments 
have been made from time to time in the Govemment and vation. 
Wards’ estates with new crops and modem implements, but these 
experiments have had httle effect on cultivation generally. Various 
new crops have been tried such as potatoes, ground-nut, Nankin 
cotton, Buxar wheat, long-stemmed rice, sugarcane, etc., but, with 
the exception of sugarcane and potatoes, they have not made much 
way with the ryots. Efforts have also been made to introduce 
improved implements like Sibpur soil-inverting ploughs and the 
Bihia sugarcane crushing mills, but with little success. The people 
are still wedded to the heavy old-fashioned Cuttack ploughs with 
two sides shaped like mould-boards which give them the appear- 
ance of ridging ploughs ; and nothing shows their conservatism 
more clearly than their failure to adopt the improved sugarcane 
mills which have become popular almost everywhere else in 
Bengal. An experimental farm has recently (1904) been started 
at Cuttack, in order to carry out the recommendations of the 
Indian Irrigation Commission and to show the cultivators what 
can be done with water always at command ; but it is too early 
as yet to say what success is likely to attend this venture. No 
advances have been made under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and little advantage has been taken of the Agriculturists’ 

Loans Act ; even in the lean years 1896 — 98 only Es. 38,775 was 
advanced under the provisions of the latter Act. 


* The average of the 5 years ending in 1093-04 is taken as the normal area. 
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Manures. The same couservatism is noticeable in the use of manure, as 
though the Oriya is to a certain extent alive to its advantages, he 
will not use it unless his ancestors have done so, and applies it less 
freely than the cultivators in other districts. As in other parts of 
Bengal, cow-dung is the most important manure, but its value is 
much diminished by the negligent manner in which it is stored, 
and the feeding of cattle is so poor that it is not rich in manurial 
constituents. Besides this, a great deal is lost by its conversion 
into fuel cakes, as except in a few favoui-ed localities firewood is 
scarce and its high price renders its use prohibitive for the ryots. 
For the most part, therefore, cow-dung only finds its way to the 
soil in the form of ashes ; and the only other manure in common 
use consists of household refuse. These manures are spread on the 
rice lands at the time of the first ploughing, and are also applied 
to sugarcane, betel and vegetables. Oil-cake is also occasionally 
used as a top-dressing for these valuable crops. A strong prejudice 
exists against the use of night-soil and bone-meal, and chemical 
manures are practically unknomi. The feeling against the use 
of bone-meal is particularly intense. In selecting a site for a 
building the greatest care is taken to remove all bones that the 
land may contain, as they are supposed to bring about ill-fortune 
and to cause the inmates of the house to die without heirs. The 
more superstitious even go through certain ablutions and cere- 
monies before re-entering their houses, if they happen to stumble 
across a bone in their fields. 

Rotation. The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a principle 
of cultivation, but as a matter of practice rotation is observed 
in the case of the more exhausting crops. Sugarcane is never 
grown on the same land year after year, and when cultivated 
on sarad rice lands, it is alternated with paddy or follows a fallow, 
and is only grown on the same land once in four years. The 
lighter soils which bear early rice usually jueld two harvests. 
When the crop has been harvested, the land is prepared for the 
usual rahi crops of pulse, wheat, barley, etc., and it is a common 
practice to grow blrhi after the biali crop and then to use the 
land for sugarcane. The mixture of pulses and cereals serves the 
purpose of rotation, as the pulses belong to the leguminous family 
and enrich the soil with nitrogen. 

Cattle. The cattle are similar to those found in the southern districts 
of Lower Bengal, but, owing to deficiency of pasture, the stock is 
generally poor. Some improvement has however been effected in 
the tocvns and a few places in the rural areas by crossing the local 
breeds with bulls imported from up-country. Pasture grounds 
abound, on the seaboard and along the foot of the hills. During 
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tlie hot weather large herds of cattle are gi’azed in the low-lying 
lands of Kujang, Kanika and other estates on the coast, and are 
driven up to the jungly uplands on the west in the rains. Else- 
where the ground retains little moisture during the hot weather, 
and the grass being parched up by the burning sun, fodder is 
scarce. Cultivation has encroached on the grazing lands for many 
years past, though much has been done in the course of the recent 
settlement to reserve lands for pasturage ; and the cattle have to be 
content with the dry stubble of the fields and such scanty herbage 
as the road-sides, river-banks, tank-banks and the boundary ridges 
of the fields afford. A cheap and abundant supply of hirhi and 
htdthi is always available, but though these pulses make an excel- 
lent food for cattle, very few can afford to give them ; while even 
the straw which might eke out the scanty supply of grass is largely 
used for thatching purposes. In the dry months therefore the 
cattle have only what they can pick up in the fields, though they 
are partly stall-fed on chopped rice straw while at work ; they are 
generally underfed and miserably housed, and no attempt is made 
to improve the breed. 

The sheep bred in the district are small in size with a short 
rough wool. Goats abound but are also small, though the breed 
imported from the south are somewhat larger. Pigs of the 
omnivorous kind found everywhere in Bengal are bred by Ghu- 
surias. The only horses are the usual indigenous ponies ; they are 
few in number, undersized and incapable of much hard work. 

The diseases most prevalent among cattle are rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease. In 1903-04, 1,042 cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease were treated by itinerant Veterinary Assistants, and 
there were altogether 1,241 cases of rinderpest — a total exceeded 
only in Khulna and Palamau ; but in 1904-05 these cases fell to 
384. Veterinary assistance is also afforded at a dispensary in 
Cuttack town, where out-patients are treated; 88 horses and 
ponies and 481 cattle were under treatment in 1904-05. 
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EMBANKMENTS AND CANALS. 

Necessitt Owing to a well-known peculiarity of alluvial rivers, the water 
FEOTEc- which is poured down upon the plains from the western hills 
FIVE greatly exceeds the volume which the lower channels are able to 
WORKS. Qfj_ The rivers issue from the hills heaHly laden with silt, 

which they deposit when their velocity is checked by the almost 
dead level of the delta ; the fall in the Mahanadf and Baitarani 
averaging from about 2 feet per mile where they enter the plains to 
9 inches at tidal water, while that of the Brahmani is stiU less and 
does not anywhere exceed 14 inches per mile. The same process 
is repeated in the numerous channels into which they divide 
before they reach the sea ; and their beds thus becoming gradually 
shallower, their capacity of discharge is greatly reduced. The most 
noticeable feature of this portion of their course is the meagre 
stream of water they bring down in the dry season, as compared 
with their great breadth, the shallowness of their beds, and their 
paroxysmal violence at periods of flood. In the hot weather they 
are nearly dry, and their beds consist of vast level stretches of 
sand, striped by long reaches of land-locked water, through which 
small streams meander from bank to bank. But in the rainy 
season, and especially after a storm has burst in Central India, 
they present an extraordinary contrast. These three great rivers 
collect the drainage of over 65,000 square miles ; the entire rainfall 
of this enormous catchment area requires to find an outlet towards 
the sea ; and the rivers rising with great rapidity dash down 
their concentrated floods on the small deltaic area of 3,600 square 
miles. The level strip between the mountains and the sea, which 
in itself has a rainfall of 60 inches in the year, has therefore to 
find an exit for the drainage of a territory of 15 times its own 
area ; and the distributaries and channels often prove insufiicient 
to carry off this enormous volume of water. 

In their upper reaches they have a rapid flow and carry away 
the soil, but when they reach the level plains, their speed is reduced, 
and their torpid current is no longer able to support the. solid 
matter ^jitherto held in suspension. They accordingly deposit it 
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in their beds and on their banks, which are in this way raised 
above the level of the surrounding country. In fact, they practi- 
cally run on ridges ; and as their lower reaches have not a sufficient 
capacity for the vast amount of water they bring down in flood, 
they spill over their banks to a greater or less degree according to 
the chances of the season. In very high floods the excess dis- 
charge would inundate the surrounding country, were it not for 
the embankments ; but even with the embankments a very large 
proportion pours down upon the rice-fields. Fortunately, the 
periods during which these vast rivers remain in high flood are not 
usually of long duration. The source of the Brahmani supply 
being more local, it both rises and falls more rapidly than the other 
two, the floods in it rarely lasting above 3 days ; floods in the 
Baitarani commonly last 3 or -3 days ; and of the three rivers the 
Mahanadi takes longest to rise and remains longest in flood. In 
the rainy season therefore they would be liable to devastate the 
delta if left without control ; and on the other hand, they fail to 
yield a trustworihy supply of water in the hot weather. The 
maximum recorded discharge of the Mahanadi is about 1,600,000 
cubic feet per second, the average of the rainy season being about 
a third of this amount ; in the Brahmani it is about 500,000 and in 
the Baitarani 260,000 cubic feet per second ; while the minimum 
discharge is 70, 129 and 204 cubic feet per second in the Baitarani, 
Brahmani and Mahanadi respectively. An enormous mass of 
water, aggregating about 2,360,000 cubic feet per second, is thus 
thrown down in time of flood, while in the hot weather the total 
supply has been known to dwindle to 400 cubic feet per second ; 
and the great problem which Government has to solve is how to 
prevent the rivers from destroying the crops during the rains, and 
how to husband them for agriculture and commerce during the 
dry season. 

The liability of the district to devastation by flood has been Embank- 
aptly described by Stirling. “ The whole of the Mogulbandi,” “ents. 
he says, “between the Chilka lake and the Brahmarri river, is 
peculiarly subject to imrndation from its proximity to the bilk , 
the astonishing rapidity with which the torrents descend in the 
rains, and the strange eorrformation of the channels of some of the 
principal rivers, which are very broad within the hills , but divide 
soon after leaving them into a number of narrow streams. As an 
irrstanee of rapid rise, it deserves to be recorded that, dirring the 
heavy rains of 1817, the waters of the Cajori rose in one night a 
height of 18 feet, as ascertained by careful measurement. This 
immense volume of water, which was then perhaps one and-a-half 
mile in breadth by 30 or 40 feet depth, over-topped the. general 
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Neckssitt Owing to a well-known peculiarity of alluvial rivers, the water 
EBOTEc- which is poured down upon the plains from the western hills 
TivE greatly exceeds the volume which the lower channels are able to 

woBKS. Q£f_ The rivers issue from the hills hea\'ily laden with silt, 

which they deposit when their velocity is cheeked by the almost 
dead level of the delta ; the fall in the Mahanadi and Baitarani 
averaging from about 2 feet per mile where they enter the plains to 
9 inches at tidal water, while that of the Brahmani is still less and 
does not anywhere exceed 14 inches per mile. The same process 
is repeated in the numerous channels into which they divide 
before they reach the sea ; and their beds thus becoming gradually 
shallower, their capacity of discharge is greatly reduced. The most 
noticeable feature of this portion of their course is the meagre 
stream of water they bring down in the dry season, as compared 
with their great breadth, the shallowness of their beds, and their 
paroxysmal violence at periods of flood. In the hot weather they 
are nearly dry, and their beds consist of vast level stretches of 
sand, striped by long reaches of land-locked water, through which 
small streams meander from bank to bank. But in the rainy 
season, and especially after a storm has burst in Central India, 
they present an extraordinary contrast. These three great rivers 
collect the drainage of over 65,000 square miles ; the entire rainfall 
of this enormous catchment area requires to find an outlet towards 
the sea ; and the rivers rising with great rapidity dash down 
their concentrated floods on the small deltaic area of 3,600 square 
miles. The level strip between the mountains and the sea, which 
in itself has a rainfall of 60 inches in the year, has therefore to 
find an exit for the drainage of a territory of 15 times its own 
area ; and the distributaries and channels often prove insufficient 
to carry off this enormous volume of water. 

In their upper reaches they have a rapid flow and carry away 
the soil, but when they reach the level plains, their speed is reduced, 
and their torpid current is no longer able to support the. solid 
matter ^jitherto held in suspension. They accordingly deposit it 
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in their beds and on their hanks, which are in this way raised 
above the level of the surrounding country. In fact, they practi- 
cally run on ridges ; and as their lower reaches have not a sufScient 
capacity for the vast amount of water they bring down in flood, 
they spill over their hanks to a greater or less degree according to 
the chances of the season. In very high floods the excess dis- 
charge would inundate the surrounding country, were it not for 
the embankments ; but even with the embankments a very large 
proportion pours down upon the rice-fields. Fortunately, the 
periods during which these vast rivers remain in high flood are not 
usually of long duration. The source of the Brahmani supply 
being more local, it both rises and falls more rapidly than the other 
two, the floods in it rarely lasting above 3 days ; floods in the 
Baitarani commonly last 3 or o days ; and of the three rivers the 
Mahanadi takes longest to rise and remains longest in flood. In 
the rainy season therefore they would he liable to devastate the 
delta if left without control ; and on the other hand, they fail to 
yield a trustwoi-thy supply of water in the hot weather. The 
maximum recorded discharge of the Mahanadi is about 1,600,000 
cubic feet per second, the average of the rainy season being about 
a third of this amount ; in the Brahmani it is about 500,000 and in 
the Baitarani 260,000 cubic feet per second ; while the minimum 
discharge is 70, 129 and 204 cubic feet per second in the Baitarani, 
Brahmani and Mahanadi respectively. An enormous mass of 
water, aggregating about 2,360,000 cubic feet per second, is thus 
thrown down in time of flood, while in the hot weather the total 
supply has been known to dwindle to 400 cubic feet per second ; 
and the great problem which Grovemment has to solve is how to 
prevent the rivers from destroying the crops during the rains, and 
how to husband them for agriculture and commerce during the 
dry season. 

The liability of the district to devastation by flood has been Embank- 
aptly described by StirKng. “ The whole of the Mogulbandi,” 
he says, “between the Chilka lake and the Brahmani river, is 
peculiarly subject to inundation from its proximity to the hiUs, 
the astonishing rapidity with which the torrents descend in the 
rains, and the strange eonformation of the channels of some of the 
principal rivers, which are very broad within the hills, but divide 
soon after leaving them into a number of narrow streams. As an 
instance of rapid rise, it deserves to be recorded that, during the 
heavy rains of 1817, the waters of the Cajori rose in one night a 
height of 18 feet, as ascertained by careful measurement. This 
immense volume of water, which was then perhaps one and-a-half 
mile in breadth by 30 or 40 feet depth, over-topped th& general 
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level of the town and station hy a height of nearly 6 feet, and 
was only restrained from overwhelming them hy a solid embank- 
ment faced with stone and supported hy buttresses, the work of 
former Governments. The defence alluded to, however, called the 
revetment, has jdelded in places within the memory of man, and f 

the consequences were of course most tremendous. The Cuttack 
rivers are generally swollen to an extreme height about three times 
during each rainy season, and at sucli periods the crops and 
rdUages in many portions of the district are exposed to imminent 
hazard. To guard against the evil as much as practicable, embank- 
ments have been always maintained by Government, at a large 
expense. The embankments or bunds are solid mounds of earth, 
well sloped and turfed on either side, the juincipal ones measuring 
from 40 to 50 and 60 feet in breadth, and 8 to 16 in height. 

The havoc occasioned by the bursting of one of these large bunds 
is generally most serious. The torrent rushes through with a 
frightful roar and velocity, tearing up trees by the roots, pros- 
trating houses, and washing clean away every trace of the labours 
of the peasantry. The devastations of the flood too are, in 
general, more permanently commemorated by a deposit of coarse 
sand, which renders the soil in the neighbourhood of the breach 
unfit for tillage for years afterwards.” 

Embankments intended to secure protection against destructive 
inundation appear to have existed in very early times, but what- 
ever ancient w'orks there w-ere must have been isolated ; and it has 
been held that they w-ere rather of the nature of mounds on which 
villages were built, while the country generally was open to 
inundation. Under the Maratha Government the zamindars were 
boimd to maintain embankments, and for this purpose were allowed 
certaiu deductions from the revenue thay paid. This system, 
however, proved so eminently unsuccessful that from the earliest 
days of its administration the British Government undertook 
their maintenance and repair, and spent large sums on their up- 
keep. The old embankments were constructed at those places 
where the banks were specially low, in order to guard against the 
spin of the rivers during an ordinary flood. These embankments, 
by confining the spread of the water, raised its level, and so 
necessitated longer and stronger embankments to resist the floods ; 
these new embankments in their turn again raised the level of the 
w’ater, and thus led to the addition of more embankments, so that 
their construction was steadily progressive. In 1831 they came 
under the charge of the Public AVorks Department; and it is 
evident that there was then no regular system of protective works, 
nor does it appear that any attempt was made to systematize 
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until 1855, or that anything was done beyond maintaining and 
improving the existing embankments. The matter was then forced 
upon the notice of Government ; in the preceding three years very 
destructive floods occurred, which caused nearly 3,000 breaches ; 
and finally the high flood of 1855, when the embankments were 
broken in 1 ,365 places, directed attention to the critical state of 
the revetment which protects the town of Cuttack, as well as to 
the broader question of destructive inundations in the district 
generally. 

It was found that the head of the Katjuri was enlarged 
greatly after each year’s flood, and admitted a larger volume 
of water than its branches could possibly carry off, while at 
the same time the head of the Mahanadi was silting up and not 
oaiTying off its proper portion of the floods. In order to remedy 
this evil, a spur was constructed at Naraj with the object of 
regulating to some extent the relative discharges of the two rivers 
in accordance with the capacities of their channels : this spur was 
subsequently developed into the Naraj aniout, and as such still 
regulates the volume of flood entering the Katjuri branch of the 
river. No systematic scheme was however sanctioned, as it was 
recognized that the proper control of such a vast river required the 
best engineering advice and experience ; and it was decided not 
to enter on such a \'ast undertaking as the remodelhng of the 
embankments till the whole question of the utilizatiou of the water 
supply of the delta had been examined. Sir ^ki-thur Cotton was 
accordingly deputed to report on the measures necessary for the 
management of the Mahanadi ; and as a result of his investiga- 
tions, he came to the couclusiou that the small works already 
executed had commenced to have effect, and that it would be easy 
to turn back the larger portion of the water into the Mahanadi. 

He pointed out however that this expedient would only restore 
things to their former state, which was such that the whole delta 
was continually subject to awful droughts and flood ; and he 
maintained that the only effectual remedy was to cany out a 
system of works which would completely regulate the waters of 
the Province, similar to those in the Godavari and Kistna deltas. 

The canals which were eventually constructed were, according- 
ly, designed not only for irrigation and narigation, but also for «ni''ank- 
protection from floods. The rivers run along the highest lines in 
the delta, so that when once they ovei-flow their banks the 
surrounding country is inundated, and for a similar reason their 
margins present the most favourable alignments for canals intended 
for irrigation. Hence the general plan of the works was a series of 
canals leading off from the weirs at Cuttack, running along ,the 
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margins of the great rivers, and having on the side next each river 
an embankment to keep out the floods. To control the flow of water 
down the respective canals and to regulate the discharge of the 
rivers in flood according to the natural capacities of the channels, 
extensive dams or anicuts of masonry were constructed with scour- 
ing sliuces and sluices of discharge ; and in order to afford relief 
from inundation, embanked escape channels were formed along the 
natural depressions which present themselves in the deltas of each 
river. This system was the first great attempt to grapple with the 
difiiculty. There can he little doubt that, until the construction 
of the canals, the embankments were never thoroughly efficient ; 
they were no douht of some use in ordinary floods, and more or 
less protected rillages from the strong currents ; but in time of 
extraordinary floods they were of little use and were generally 
liable to be breached. 

In the year 1866 there were about 510 miles of Government 
embankments and 248 miles of zamindari embankments in the 
district ; hut most of the latter, when originally constructed, were 
of insufficient height and strength to withstand heavy floods and 
had since fallen into disrepair and become useless. From 1866 
onwards the embankments were much strengthened, but the 
question of the degree of efficiency in which they should be 
maintained was not raised till 1881. They had not been aligned 
on any scientific system, and it was physically impossible, without 
abandoning many of them and remodelling the remainder on an 
extensive scale, to render them capable of affording protection 
against high floods. A special enquiry was made regarding the 
expenditure required to put them in an efficient condition ; and 
it was ascertained that in the case of the embankments on the 
Mahanadi alone the cost would be 45 lakhs of rupees, and that it 
would be necessary to construct embankments of such an enormous 
height that in practice it would not have been possible to hold 
them except at a very heavy cost. It was accordingly decided at 
the end of 1881 that the embankments should be kept up in the 
condition in which they then existed. Since that year the 
embankments have been maintained in much the same condition of 
efficiency ; in repairing them care has been taken not to raise 
their height ; and unauthorized additions have been prevented, as it 
was found that in previous years they had frequently been raised or 
lengthened, with the result that particular localities were protected, 
but that damage was caused elsewhere. A further examination 
of the embankments was therefore made in 1896 and 1897, in 
order that, when any obligations which might be held to rest on 
Govenunent under the existing settlement naight expire, only 
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those embankments might be maintained which were productive of 
good or at least not harmful. Many embankments, it was found, 
were maintained simply because they were in charge of Govern- 
ment in 1881, and not because they were supposed to be of any 
real use to the country ; in some cases there is no doubt that they 
were actually harmful, though they might afford some protection to 
particular places ; and other embankments, though still nominally 
home on the list, had already been practically abandoned, as 
the country they were supposed to protect was covered by the 
works eonsti'ucted in connection with the canals. As a result of 
this examination, many embankments were abandoned ; and Gov- 
ernment now maiutains under Act XXXII of 1855, 215 miles 
of embankments situated along the banks of the large rivers, which 
protect an area of about 1,000 square miles, while embankments 
extending over 265 miles are kept up in connection with the canals, 
which protect an additional area of 844 square miles. V ast sums 
have been expended from time to time on the maintenance of the 
embankments ; from 1803 to 1830 over 8 lakhs was expended, of 
which half maybe debited to Cuttack; from 1830 to 1866 over 
7 3 lakhs was spent in Cuttack alone, and in the next 30 years the 
expenditure amounted to 19 lakhs. 

How grave the danger of inundation used to be may be realized 
from the fact that in 1857 it was proposed to remove the can- 
tonment, civil station and town of Cuttack to the left or north 
bank of the Mahanadi and to throw its site open to flood. Even 
at the present day it is impossible to assert that the embank- 
ments, as a whole, can withstand ' extraordinary floods or that 
the measures taken have been effectual in restoring the equilibrium 
of the river chaimels generally. On the other hand, there is no 
question that, in spite of these defects, they have proved of immense 
value to the district generally. Formerly the cottages used to 
remain under water for long periods during the raiuy season, and 
the ryots had to remove themselves and all the moveable property 
they could take to the adjacent high lands or to the hills. There 
they had to wait patiently until the waters subsided, and then 
came down and repaired their houses. The canals have, to a 
great extent, put a stop to this, as their high embankments stand 
as a barrier to prevent the overflow of the water. Striking evidence 
of the protection now secured is afforded by the records of the high 
floods which have from time to time swept dovui on the district. 
The great flood of 1855 submerged nearly the whole country, 
though it did not rise beyond 123'48 on the Lalbagh gauge, 
whereas at the present day a flood of this height need not be 
dreaded ; and though the flood of 1866 caused a disastrous 
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imindation, when the highest level reached on the Bellevue 
gauge was 125'o0, a flood of similar height in 189-5 caused 
very little damage. 

Caxals. While embankments have existed from the earliest times 
in Cuttack, canals date from a comparatively late period in the 
history of the district. The first proposal to employ the rivers of 
Orissa for irrigation came from General Sir Ai'thur Cotton, who was 
deputed to visit the Province in 1858 with the object of giving 

History of advice as to the control of the flood waters of the Mahanadi. He 

tiie oanais. ftig construction of a complete system of irrigation 

and navigation canals, following the principles then being earned 
out in the deltas of the GodWari and Kistna. He estimated that 
an area of 2j millions of acres might thus be inigated, and that 
navigation might be opened up between Orissa, Midnapore and 
Calcutta, for a sum of 130 lakhs. Here, as elsewhere. Sir Ai’thur 
Cotton attached special importance to making the canals navi- 
gable, and pointed out how completely Orissa was cut off from 
the rest of India, destitute as it was of roads, railways or harbours, 
and traversed by a succession of formidable and unbridged rivei-s. 
In 1860 the East India Imgation and Canal Company was 
formed for the pui’pose of caiTying out the works in Orissa, and 
water was first supplied for irrigation in 1865. The works, 
however, were not sufficiently advanced to be of any real use 
in the terrible famine of 1860, though they supplied an excellent 
form of relief labour in the distressed districts. Before this 
it had become evident that the original estimate would be largely 
exceeded ; and as the Company found it difficult to raise further 
funds, the Government of India purchased the whole of the works 
for the sum of 109 lakhs, and in 1869 the Company ceased to exist. 

From the fii’st urigation in Orissa made very slow progress. 
The works, however, proceeded, and in 1873 it was decided to 
provide for an irrigable area of 1,140,000 acres in Orissa, at an 
estimated cost of 441 lakhs. This area was to include 500,000 
acres in the Balasore and Pm-i sections of the scheme, which had 
not then been put in hand and were soon after abandoned. 
The works sanctioned included the Taldanda and Maehgaon 
canals for the irrigation of the lands betv’een the Mahanadi and 
Katjuri rivers ; the Kendrapara and Patamundai canals for the 
irrigation of the area between the Chitariala and the Birupa ; 
and three ranges of the High Level canal for the irrigation 
of the strip of country lying at the foot of the hills from Cuttack 
and Bhadrakh. By 1874 the greater part of this scheme was 
completed, but collections proved very disappointing, and in 1884 
a revised scheme was approved for the extension of the T^danda 
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and Maehgaon canals and for tlie eonstniction of new distrih- 
utaries, bringing up the total estimate to Rs. 3,23,00,000, of which 
Es. 2,02,00,000 had already been expended. The project then 
approved has been completed, and besides this the Maehgaon 
canal has been extended to the village of Nagpur, one additional 
canal, with a total length of 7 miles, has been constructed from 
the junction of the Btdtarani and Burba to Jajpur, and a number 
of distributaries have been added. A channel, known as the 
Dudhai canal, taking off from the north end of the Brahmani 
weir, has also been recently constructed. It has been completed 
for 36 n)iles out of a sanctioned length of 46 miles, and is 
intended to irrigate about 12,000 acres of spring rice in the area 
between the Brahmani and Kharsua rivers. 

The general plan of the works is as follows. Near the point Caimi 
where each river bifurcates on debouching into the plains, a weir is 
oonstructed across the head of each branch, partly for the purpose 
of retaining the water at a suitable level for irrigation, and pai'tly 
in order to distribute the flood discharge in suitable proportions 
between the different branches. From the flanks of these weim 
marginal embankments run, if necessary, both up and down stream, 
so as to confine the floods to the river channels, and from the same 
points are led off the canals which conduct the water to the lands 
below. Provision is made by means of a network of smaller 
branch canals for the distribution of the water to the areas com- 
manded. These channels, called distributaries, lead the water to 
vuthin a certain distance of each village ; and the more detailed 
distribution of the supply to the lands of each ^-illage is made by 
still smaller branches, termed village channels. The s^'stem now 
includes 315 miles of main canals and 1,167 miles of distrib- 
utaries, including minor or village channels, of which all but 18 
miles of canals and 65 miles of distributaries and minor channels 
lie in this district. The canals themselves branch off from Cuttack 
to the north, south and east, so that the four sides of the delta 
thus covered enclose a square, of which the northern boundary is 
the Baitarani, the western the High Level canal, the southern 
the Maehgaon canal and the eastern the Bay of Bengal, while 
the Kendrapara canal may be said to form the diagonal of the 
square. 

The system derives its supply from seven great weirs with Weirs, 
an aggregate length of 63 miles, which, with the canal head 
sluices and entrance locks, constitute one of the most extensive 
systems of canal head works in India. Three of these weirs 
have been built in order to utilize and control the huge water- 
supply of the Mahanadi, viz., the Naraj, Mahanadi and Biriipa 
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■weirs ; and the other four weirs are on the Brahman! and 
Baitarani. The Naraj weir, which was constructed on the line 
of the old stone spur already mentioned, leaves the right hank 
of the Mahanadi below Naraj and runs obliquely dovui stream 
for a length of 3,833 feet until it meets the dividing embank- 
ment, which was originally intended to connect it with the island 
on which Cuttack stands. The Mahanadi weir runs across the- 
head of the main branch of the Mahanadi at Johra immediately 
below Cuttack, and supplies water to the Taldanda canal and its 
branch, the Machgaon canal. It has a length of 6,349 feet 
between its abutments and is pierced with two sets of scouring 
sluices, one of which has been placed at the south end of the weir, 
in order to prevent any accumulation of sand in front of the head 
sluices of the canal and the entrance to the Jobra look, while the 
other is situated near the centre of the work, and sen’es the purpose 
of keeping a deep water-channel open for navigation in the pool 
above the weir. The Bii-upa weir is situated on the river of that 
name about If miles below its head; its length is 1,980 feet 
between abutments ; and it is furnished with two sets of under- 
sluices, and supplies water to the Kendrapara canal system and the 
High Level canal, Eange I. All these three weirs were construct- 
ed iu a similar manner, and consist of a body wall of masonry, 
founded upon wells sunk into the sandy bed of the river, which is 
protected on the up-stream and down-stream sides by means of 
aprons of dry stone. The other four weirs are the Brahman! and 
Patiya weirs on the Brahman!, and the Baitaran! and Burba weirs 
on the Baitarani, the Baitarani weir being in the Balasore 
district. They are intended to supply water to the second and 
third Ranges of the High Level canal, the Jajpur canal, and to 
the Dudhai canal on the left of the Brahman! ; the Brahman! 
weir has a length of 4,000 feet and is situated at Jenapur at the 
outfall of the first range, while the Patiya weir, which has a 
length of only 783 feet, has been built on the Patiya, immediately 
below the outfall of the Genda Nullah, at the head of the High 
Level canal, 2nd Eange. 

The canals which obtain a supply of water for irrigation and 
navigation from these seven weirs are— (1) The High Level canal, 
with one branch running to J ajpur and the other to Bhadrakh in 
the Balasore district. (2) The Kendrapara canal, -wuth'its extension 
to Jambu and two branches called the Gobri and Patamundai 
canals ; besides these, another canal, called the Gobri Extension 
canal, is supplied with water from the Kendrapara canal by means 
of the Patamundai canal. (3) The Taldanda canal, with its 
branch, the Machgaon canal. Of the two main sections into which 
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the district is divided by the rivers which traverse the delta, the 
tract between the main stream of the Mahanadi and the Brahmani 
is irrigated by. the Patamundai canal on the north, and the 
Kendrapara canal on the south, the Gobri canal forming a connect- 
ing link between them to the east. Both these systems draw their 
supply of water from the south flank of the anient across the 
Birupa, which also feeds the High Level canal. The anicut across • 
the main branch of the Mahanadi feeds the Taldanda and Mach- 
gaon canals, which water the northern and southern edges of the 
tract between the Mahanadi and Katjuri. All these canals 
maintain a high level along the banks of the rivers, which are 
always higher than the intennediate alluvial tracts. 

The High Level canal was designed to proride a navigable The High 
trade route between Cuttack and Calcutta, and also to imgate the 
country through which it passes. It starts from above the left 
flank of the weir across the Birupa, I3 miles below the departure 
of that river from the main stream of the Mahanadi, and runs 
thence along the foot of the hills north-eastwards, through the 
* Cuttack and Balasore districts. The original scheme was to carry 
the canal across the' district of Midnapore to meet the Hooghly 
river at Ulubaria, below Calcutta, a total distance from the stari- 
ing-point of 230 miles, so as to connect Cuttack with Calcutta by 
one long canal. This great scheme has however been abandoned, 
and only three ranges have been completed, of which the first and 
second, covering a total distance of 45 1 miles, lie within this 
district, riz., Eange I from the Birupa to the Brahmani river, 33 
miles long, and Eange II from the Brahmani to the Baitarani 
river, a distance of 12^ miles. The two ranges command an 
aggregate area of 57,495 acres, of which about half is actually 
irrigated. The High Level canal is the most picturesque of all 
•the canals of Orissa, skirting the base of the wooded hills along 
the western boundary. The traveller looks eastward over almost 
boundless rice plains, the level surface of which is broken only by 
a few hills that here and there rise steeply from the surrounding 
country ; while to the west is a rista of range upon range of 
rugged hill and valley in endless confusion. 

The Jajpur canal, starting from the head-works at the point of 
bifurcation of the Baitarani and Burha, runs 6J miles to the town * 
of Jajpur. It has a discharge of COO cubic feet per second and 
it commands 70,000 acres. It is one of the youngest membars of 
the Orissa system, and secures from drought the valuable rice- 
growung lands lying in the tract betu'een the Baitarani and 
Kharsua, where formerly the low-lying villages could only be 
irrigated with brackish water from the creeks. 
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The Ken- The Kendrapara canal, which was opened in 1869, is the oldest 
canal™ and most important canal in the district. Taking off from the 
Birupa river at Jagatpiir jnst above the anient, it .skirts the north- 
ern bank of the Mahanadi and its tributary the Nun, running 
nearly due east to Marsaghai, up to which point it is navigable. It 
has a total length of 39 miles and a discharge of 1,067 cubic feet 
• per second. The area commanded by it is 106,159 acres, and its 
23 distributaries are capable of watering 62,432 acres. It irrigates 
the country between the Mahanadi and the Gobri drainage channel, 
its right bank foiming a protective embankment as well as a 
thoroughfare for the people. The country it commands comprises 
some of the most highly assessed parganas in the district. 
The Kendrapara Extension canal is a continuation of it, which 
runs between Marsaghai and the Jambu river, a distance of 
about 15 miles. It was originally constructed with the object 
of improving communications between Cuttack and False Point 
harbour, into which the Jambu flows, but it is also capable of 
supplying water for inigation purposes to a small area. 

The Gobri canal is a branch of the Kendrapara canal from 
which it takes off in the 28th mile. It has a total length of 
15 miles and commands 18,850 acres, but the distributaries con- 
structed can only irrigate 6,599 acres. It was originally intended 
to be a distributary of the latter canal, but was afterwards made 
navigable in order to facilitate communication between Cuttack 
and ChSndbali, and it now forms part of the main route between 
the o places. The Gobri Extension canal is only 6 miles long, 
but commands an jirea of 12,717 acres, of which, however, only 
5,174 acres can be irrigated by the distribirtaries constructed. It 
derives its water-supply from the Patamundai canal, and forms 
the coimecting link between the terminus of the Gobri canal on 
the Gandakia river and the Brahmani at Alba. 

• Patamundai canal branches off from the Kendrapara canal 

]ust below the Birupa head-works, and skirts the southern bank of 
that nver and of the Brahman! nver for a total length of 48 miles. 
t cubic feet per second and commands an 

^ ‘iisWbutaries being capable of irrigating 

acres. It is provided only with weirs and is therefore 
impracticable for navigation; but it irrigates some of the richest 
an s in ^nd its left bank protects a large tract from the 

floods of the Birupa and Brahmani rivers. 

^he right bank of the Maha- 
canai. ^ I anicut at J obra and runs in a south- 

Tbennn f irbati, where it gives off the Maohgaon branch 

Thence it runs along the southern bank of the SukpSka and the 
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Matanadi for a total length of 52 miles. It has a discharge of 
1 ,342 cubic feet per second, of which about half is taken off by 
the Machgaon canal, and it commands 42,939 acres. It was 
designed for the purpose of irrigating the triangular tract of 
country between the MahanadT and Katjuri ; but it is navigable 
by boats of a considerable size, and provides an alternative route 
from Cuttack to Chandbali au the Hansua creek. . 

The Machgaon canal leaves the Taldanda canal 7 miles south * 
of Cuttack, and runs along the north bank, of the Katjuri and . 
of its branch, the Alanka, for a distance of 32 miles ; it has a 
discharge of 776 cubic feet per second and commands about 120,000 
acres. It was originally intended to cany this canal as far 
as Machgaon so as to run into the tidal water of the Devi river 
and thus establish connection with the sea, but this scheme was 
never carried out. It stops 6 miles short of Machgaon, and there 
does not appear much probabilitj' that it w:^l be extended to the 
termination at first proposed. 

When the project was first mooted, the most sanguine expecta- Caimi 
tions were entertained as to the revenue the canals would jueld ; '■‘''■‘‘"W'''' 
and in 1867 the Directors of the East India IiTigation and Canal 
Company estimated that the scheme would eventually return a 
net income equal to 21 per cent, of the outla}’. These hopes soon 
proved delusive^ It was found that the receipts did not cover the 
working expenses, while the interest on the loan steadily accumulat- 
ed and quickly amounted to a sensible addition to the capital out- 
lay. The hopes of a steadily increasing demand for water were 
dispelled, and though the outlay was very l^rge, the incomings 
were insignificant. Six years after water was first offered to the 
people, irrigation was as far from general adoption as it was at 
first. By steadily refusing the water on the terms originally 
offered, the peasantry succeeded in beating down the rate, and the 
use of canal water then gradually extended. The works have, 
however, never been a success financially, and even up to the 
present day the outlay has proved unremunerative. The average 
annual working expenses for the five years ending in 1900-01 w’eie 
Es. 4,91,830 and the average gross revenue from all sources wsa 
Es. 4,67,913, so that the working expenses were not covered. In 
the last two years the position has improved a little, as the receipts 
exceeded the working expenses by Es. 14,644 in 1902-03 and by 
Es. 5,310 in 1903-04; but the total net revenue realized _up to 
the end of the last year ampunted to only 0T7 per cent, of 
the capital outlay, the total capital cost, exclusive of interest 
'charges, was Es. 2,65,02,647, and the interest alone amounted* to 
Es. 2,89,72,164. 

H 2 
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Yarioiia causes have comhined in falsifying the expectations 
which were originally entertained. The cost of the work was 
greater than was expected, the area under irrigation has not come 
up to the early forecasts, the navigation receipts have never 
been large, and the rates charged for irrigation are decidedly low. 
As already stated. Sir Arthur Cotton estimated that 2| millions 
of acres might he irrigated, whereas the average area is only about 

200.000 acres. His estimate was doubtless a very rough one ; 
• and it probably included every acre of land within the l^lahanadi 

delta and in the tract to he commanded by' the Midnapore eanal, 
without reference to the question whether it was cultivable or 
would take w.ater. The areas shown- in the revised project of 1873 
again were estimated on the assumption, for which there was 
little warrant, that 500 acres in every square mile would be irri- 
gated, so that the gross area commanded in Oiissarwould have been 

1.140.000 acres, or 820,000 acres excluding the Puri and Balasore 
sections. The area actually commanded by the present system of 
distributaries is estimated at 528,534 acres, of which only 274,625 
acres, or about 333 acres per square mile commanded, are irrigable ; 
all of this is .practically confined to this district, in which the 
culturable area commanded is 468,414 acres, of which 231,028 
acres are irrigable. The balance is either uncultivable, or lies too 
low to take irrigation or too high to be irrigated otherrvise than by 
lift, and lift irrigation is hardly practised at all. It is doubtful 
therefore whether the average area that can be inigated by the 
present canals will ever exceed 250,000 acres, though there is 
no difficulty in regard to the water supply', which is generally 
sufficient for all the land which is ever likely to take irrigation. 

Those who enthusiastically quoted the success of irrigation in 
the Madras deltas seem to have forgotten that in those tracts the 
rainfall does not exceed 40 inches, whereas in Orissa it amounts to 
60 inches per annum. The normal rainfall being ample, the value 
of canal irrigation is exceptionally dependent on the character of 
the season; and the ryots do not consider canal irrigation so 
absolutely indispensable as to make it worth their while to pay 
anything but a small water-rate or to have all their land inigated. 
Nothing shows more clearly why' the canals have fallen so short 
of the expectations of revenue which were at first so general than 
the way in which the area under irrigation has varied and the 
people have refused to pay high water-rates. The question of the 
rates to he charged for water does not appear to have been 
considered at the time that the Company was formed ; but after 
the works were taken aver by Government in 1868, a scale of rates 
was notified which in practice proved to be prohibitive, viz., Es. 6 
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per acre for sugarcane, Es. 5 for certain other crops and Es. 3 for 
any single crop not remaining more than six months in the ground. 
The people declined to pay such high rates, and were also afraid 
that irrigation would he made an excuse for enhancing the rents 
and revenue. To allay their apprehensions, a proclamation was 
issued by Government, declaring the water-rate to be wholly 
distinct from land revenue, and promising that at the next revision 
of the settlement no increased rate of assessment would he imposed 
on any lands by reason only of their being irrigated. These ' 
promises failed to produce much effect, and a much more effective 
inducement to take water was afforded by the gradual reduction 
of the rate to Ee. 1-8 per dcre. As a result of this measure, 
irrigation increased slow^, but on the whole steadily, and by 
1876-77 there were 30,000 acres watered from the canals. There 
was then a greSt demand for the privilege of irrigation due to the 
high prices and scarcity of water in 1878, the year of the Madras 
famine, and to the introduction of the system of five year and 
one year leases. The area under irrigation rose suddenly to 68,000 
acres, and increased to 133,000 acres in 1882-83. In 1883, however, 
there was a drop to 48,760 acres, as most of the leases expired 
and the people refiised to renew them. The reason for this appears 
to be that in the eyes of the cultivator the chief value of the water 
lies not in any improvement it may render possible in the outturn 
of an ordinary year, but in the protection it affords in year of 
drought. This being so, the peasants are always disposed to put 
off renewing their engagements till a period of drought occurs ; 
and this tendency was accentuated by the fact that in three out of 
the preceding five years the rainfall had been sufficient and timely, 
and consequently the benefit derived from the canal irrigation had 
been comparatively small. They soon began however to realize 
that the loss of their crops from drought more than counterbalanced 
the saving of the water-rate ; the area slowly extended, and with 
the next quinquennial period a much larger number of leases were 
executed, and the maximum of 186,6^7 acres was reached in 
1889-90. A few years of abundant and excessive rainfaU brought 
the irrigated area dowm to 119,460 acres in 1896, when the 
drought created an universal demand for water, and the irrigated 
area rose at a bound to 207,015 acres. Since that year it has 
increased but Ettle ; the average area irrigated in the three years 
ending in March 1903 was 210,012, the maximum of 225,000 
acres being reached in 1902-03 ; and in 1903-04 the area supplied 
was 210,161 acres. 

A very large sum was expended in making the canals first class Ksv 
navigation lines, as great importance was attached to this source 6on 
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of income. It was confidently expected that there would he a 
large traffic along these waterways, and that the receipts from tolls 
would give the State a profitable return for the money spent on 
them. It might, indeed, reasonably have been expected that, if 
navigation could lae a success anywhere, it would be in Orissa. 
The country was in a terrible state of isolation without internal 
and external communications, and it was naturally anticipated that 
the canals would attract all the local trade and form cheap 
routes connecting all parts of the country. It is clear however 
that, after 30 years of a very fine system of navigable canals, 
the people have not taken to navigation. Carts and pack-b^locks 
still constitute the chief means of transport, and even when canals 
are available, the people seldom use boat^ The na\ugation receipts 
■ have therefore always been an insignificant source of income, and 
since the opening of the railway they have still further diminished, 
falling from Es. 1,94,100 in 1897-98 to Es. 78,153 in 1901-02. 
The tollage rates have been recently reduced, and the tonnage 
home along the canals has increased ; but even so the tollage only 
amounted to Es. 68,489 in 1903-04, and there .does not appear 
to be any likelihood of navigation ever proving of much value as 
a source of income. 

This large irrigation system is under the control of a Superin- 
tending Engineer, who is assisted by three -Executive Engineers 
in charge of divisions. The latter are responsible for the main- 
tenance of the canals and the conduct of irrigation operations ; 
and a separate establishment is entertained for the collection 
of the revenue. For this purpose there is a revenue division 
in charge of a Special Deputy Collector, who sees to the 
assessment and collection of water-rates under the orders of the 
Superintending Engineer. The irrigated area is di^uded into 
blocks, the lease of all the lands in each block being arranged so as 
to lapse in the same year, while efforts are made in fixing the 
period of the lease of these blocks to see that leases for an equal 
area expire each year. Water is supplied to the cultivators on 
application on a prescribed form, the year being di\'ided into three 
seasons, that is the hot weather, from March to June ; kharif, from 
the 16th June to the end of October, and mhi, from November to 
the end of March. Dates are fixed for each season, and a lease or 
perimt granted for the season is only in force for that particular 
period. Besides these season leases, there are long-term leases, or 
leases for periods up to ten years, which are granted at a some- 
what reduced rate, and secure a supply of water from the 16th June 
° ^ March in each year. These long-term leases are only 

gran or compact blocks defined by well-marked boundaries 
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of such a nature that the leased lands can he clearly distin- 
guished from the adjoining unleased lands, and also so situated 
that unleased lands will not he ordinarily irrigated by water 
supplied for the land included in the block. These boundaries are 
mentioned in the application for the lease, on receipt of which a 
special report is submitted to the Executive Engineer. If the lease 
is approved, that officer issues orders for the block to be measured, 
and a detailed khasra, or measurement of each cultivator's holding, 
is then made. The lease is finally approved by the Executive 
Engineer who issues the permit, but before this can be done, every 
cultivator who has fields within the block, must sign his name 
again^ the area which has been measured, and which will be 
assessed in his name. In ^rder to admit of a block getting water 
for the first season, a provisional pennit is granted for the season 
on the area originally applied for ; this permit is cancelled when 
the long-lease permit is finally granted. Fields which cannot be 
ordinarily irrigated, or for which canal water is not ordinarily 
required, can be excluded from the block at the discretion of the 
Executive Engineer, such fields being duly noted in the khasrd or 
measurement paper. In these long-term leases water-rates are 
charged for the area measured and accepted by the cultivators, 
whether water is required or not. In rabi and hot-weather leases, • 
water is supplied oh application, and water-rates are levied on the 
actual areas irrigated, and not necessarily on those specified in the 
appKcation. In order to assist the Canal Department • as far as 
possible in the assessment and collection of water-rates, influential 
men of the village, called “ representatives,” are appointed on the 
approval of the majority of the cultivators concerned. Their duty 
is to assist in measurements, in procuring and attesting signatures 
to applications for leases, and in collecting the rates. In return for 
this w'ork, they are entitled to free irrigation of the lands in their 
own occupation within the leased area up to a limit of 3 per cent, 
of the area assessed. 

The present practice is to give long-term block leases, which Water- 
often extend to 10 years, but to discriminate between the various 
classes of land forming a block. Thus lands lying so low that they 
never require irrigation, although w'ater may often flow into them, 
are excluded from assessment ; while a special rate of 8 annas per 
acre is charged on those lands which derive benefit from irrigation 
only in exceptionally dry years. The rate charged for other land, 
or the ruling rate, was formerly Re. 1-8 per acre, but it was raised 
to Re. 1-12 in 1902-03. Higher rates are charged for single 
season leases, or for water taken between 1st A.pril and 16th June ; 
but the average or all-round rate is about 3 annas less than the 
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ruling rate, and it amounted to Ee. 1-5 only during the three 
years ending 1901-02. The long lease system is well suited to 
these canals, as it tends to prevent loss of revenue in seasons in 
which irrigation is not required, and it appears to be popular with 
the cultivators. The fact nevertheless remains that, after many 
years’ nursing of the lease system, it has not been possible to 
induce the Oriya, cultivator to pay an average rate of more 
than Ee. 1-5 per acre for all the advantages of irrigation and 
protection from floods which the canals confer on him, and 
that, even after a revision of settlement. Government has not 
been able to propose a greater enhancement of this rate than 
4 annas. ^ 

A fair test of the value of irrigation to a district is to be found 
in the increase of the rent obtained for the land. On this subject 
we have fortunately very detailed information in the final report 
on the survey and settlement of Orissa by Mr. 8. L. Maddox, i.c.s, 
Mr. Maddox states : — “ There is little, if any, e^'idence of general 
enhancement of rents on the ground of irrigation or of higher rates 
in irrigated than in unirrigated villages, though there is evidence 
that rent-rates have "risen more in the protected and irrigated 
tracts than in the unprotected and unirrigated. There is, however, 
some reason to think that irrigation causes the lowest rents to 
rise, and in fact has a tendency to equalize rents through an 
irrigated area. The increase of cultivation is certainly no greater 
in the protected and iiTigated group, and all the enquiries made 
have failed to elicit any evidence of a substantial extension of 
cultivation to lands which but for the canal water were not likely 
to have been reclaimed. Amidst the mass of conflicting informa- 
tion on the subject o:^the increase of rent-rates, one fact alone can 
be held to be abundantly proved, and that is that the cases in 
which a zamJndar has openly enhanced rents on the ground of the 
accessibility of canal water or has imposed an irrigation ces^of his 
own are very rare.” Elsewhere in India the rents of irrigated are 
sometimes two or three times those of unirrigated land. Here, 
however, despite increased crops and assurance against drought, the 
tenant declines to pay a higher rent, and will only pay a very 
smaU water-rate for the privilege of irrigation ; nor has it been 
possible to increase this rate at settlement by more than four 
annas. It must be uilerred then that the profit due to irrigation 
has been very stcbII , 

It must not, however, be assumed that these canals are of 
no Value to Cuttack. Apart from any increase which it may 
ave ^used in rentals, the canal system is of great value as a 
security against loss caused by floods and drought. Formerly the 
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landlords’ income was precarious because their tenants were liable 
to failure of crops from these causes. Now there is no such imcer- 
tqinty, as in the area embanked and provided with distributaries 
there is protection against devastating floods, and water is av ailable 
in time of drought for whoever needs it. In the 3G years prior to 
their construction, 1831-32 to 1866-67, floods sufficiently disastrous 
to necessitate remissions of Government revenue occurred eight 
times. The remissions made on this account amounted to oi'er 8 
lakhs, and how small a proportion this bears to the total loss 
suffered in these eight years of disastrous flood may be judged 
from the fact that in the year 1866, the events of which formed the 
subject of minute enquiry, the remissions were found to represent 
only 5 per cent, of the estimated loss. The people, we learn, used 
to be kept on the alert ei'ery 3 'ear for two or three da 3 s and nights 
waiting for a signal to fly to the highest groimd available, and 
were obliged to see their houses washing down on all sides without 
having any power to save them. The canal embankments now 
protect nearly 550,000 tteres, and even the greatest floods are pow- 
erless to devastate all the country. Immunit 3 ' from famine is, 
however, perhaps of even greater value than protection from flood. 
It appears from the report on the inundations of 1866 that remis- 
sions on aeeoimt of drought, amounting to 14] lakhs, or about two 
years’ revenue, were granted in Cuttack in five out of the 36 years 
ending with 1866-67 ; and as no remissions were granted unless 
the loss exceeded one-fourth of the iwodiice, it ma 3 ' be accepte'd 
that the losses from drought were both more frequent and greater 
than is suggested by these figures. . No such remissions have been 
necessary since the construction' of the canals and it is certain 
that if so terrible a calamity as that of 1865. were again to befall 
Cuttack, the district would be in a far better position to withstand 
it. To quote the conclusion arrived at by the Indian IiTigation 
Comnfission of 1901-03 : “ there is no urgent need for further 
famine protection to the plains of Orissa ; and indeed there are few 
parts of India more secure, or in which the value of irrigation 
bears so small a proportion to its cost.” 
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NATUfiAL CALAMITIES. 

Liability The most difficult problem which the administration in this dis- 
KATCKAL liability to loss of life and property from 

CALAM- natural calamities. The rainfall is in mo.st years ample for its 

1I1E3. needs, but it is precarious, and its early cessation is fatal to the 

■ rice crop on which the people depend. In the deltaic tract which 
forms the greater part of the district, the difference of level 
between the high and low-lying lands is so slight that, in the 
• event of any scarcity of rainfall, all parts are equally affected. 
The low lands are not sufficiently below the level of the up- 
lands to retain moisture for any considerable time after the rains 
have ceased, and in years of drought the crops grown on them 
do not compensate for the loss of those which may be burnt up 
on the arid higher levels. A drought is, therefore, liable to 
affect Cuttack more seriously than those districts where the differ- 
ence of level between the up-lands and the low-lying tracts is 
sufficient to cause the sterility of the former to be compensated 
^ by the increased fertility of the latter. Since the droughts, how- 
ever, of 1836, 1837, 1842 and 1865-66, all of which caused 
more or less distress, and the last of which brought on the great 
famine of Orissa, large irrigation works have been constructed 
which yield an ample supply of water, so that the district may 
be now said to enjoy comparative immunity from famine, even 
when there is a protracted cessation of the rains. As a matter 
of fact, of late years there has been no ground for any great 
anxiety on the score of drought, although the deficiency of rain- 
fall has in several years seriously affected the outturn of crops. 
The area now regarded as liable to famine is 1,295 square miles 
with a population of 572,500, and it is estimated that the maxi- 
mum number of persons likely to require relief in the event of 
serious famine is 78,000, of whom 62,000 would be provided for 
by relief works, while 16,000 would require gratuitous relief. ■ 

The next great danger to which the district is exposed is that 
of inundation. The greater part of the tract of country which 
it occupies is liable to suffer from the floods of the Mahanadh 
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Bralimani and Baitarani, as the channels of those rivers are 
insufficient to carry off the great volume of water which comes 
down after heavy rain from the table-lands of Chota Nagpur and 
the Central Provinces. These floods arise from sudden freshets 
of the rivers before they enter the district and not from excessive 
rainfall in it; and though a low flood does little harm, as it is 
prevented from devastating the country by the embankments, the 
high floods which sweep across the rice-fields do great damage to 
the standing crop, as they generally occur in July, August and 
September, when the rice is in the first vigour of its growth or is 
in flower or nearing |maturity. It sometimes, though fortunately 
rarely, happens that the district is visited with the double calamity 
of flood and drought in the same year, the former occurring in 
the early part and the latter towards the close of the season. 

Less frequent but scarcely less serious damage has been caused 
by storm-waves on the sea face ; and though the low lands are 
to some extent embanked against the sea water, violent cyclones 
breach the embankments and cause great loss of life and property. 

These cyclones are fortunately rare ; they are generally generated 
during the transition periods antecedent and subsequent to the 
full establishment of the south-west monsoon, \.e., during the 
months of April and May, October and November. Their most 
striking features are the great barometric depression in the centre 
and the magnitude of the storm area. These two causes produce 
a large accumulation of w'ater at and near the centre, which 
progresses with the storm and gives rise to a destructive storm- 
wave, when the centre reaches the shelving coast. It then sweeps , 
inland, and the danjage caused is terrible and widespread. 

Previous to the inception of the great Orissa canal system, Famines. 
droughts and famines were of frequent occuirence. Historical Early 
records show that terrible famines occurred in the 14th, 15th and 
16th centuries, and during the rule of the Marathas the district 
suffered grievously from repeated famines. In the memorable 
famine of 1770 the land lay untilled ; rice was not to be had at two 
seers per rupee ; and while the people were dying by hundreds of 
thousands, the Maratha soldiery plundered and devastated the 
country. Four' years later another scarcity is said to have 
occurred, and in Cuttack town rice could scarcely be purchased 
at 10 annas for the local seer (105 tolax). In 1780 the whole 
country had sunk into such absolute desolation that there was not 
a single place except Puri and Cuttack which could furnish even 
one battalion with provisions. In 1792-98 the miserable peasants 
again experienced the horrors- of famine ; scarcity followed in 
1803; and when the district passed into the possession of the 
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British the condition of the country wos wretched. A large 
portion of the land has been thrown into waste ; many of the 
people had fled to the jungle, and the population was insufficient 
to till the fields. Under British administration an era of pros- 
perity has ensued: with an improvement in their material 
. resources, the people have displayed far more staying power in 

had years ; cultivation has extended; and though there have been 
frecpieut droughts, they have only once culminated in famine. 
Famine of The years 1806, 1808,1809,1817 and 1828 were years of bad 
1865-60. crops and scarcity, and in 1836, 1837 and 1842 Cuttack suffered 
severely from drought ; but the only really great catastrophe of 
the centm-y was the famine of 1865-66. No such calamity had 
(iccurred for nearly a century ; it had to be dealt with by a body 
of officials necossarilj^ ignorant of the signs of its approach, 
miprepared to expect it, and inexperienced in the administration 
of relief measures; nor w'ere the native inhabitants more aware 
of what was coming on them than tlie British officers. The 
rainfall of 1865 was scanty and ceased prematuiely, so that the 
outturn of the great crop of winter rice, on which the country 
mainly depends, was reckoned at less than a third of the average 
crop. Food-stocks were low, both] because the quantity exported 
in 1865 was unusually largo and because the people, unaccustomed 
to precarious seasons, had not retained sufficient stores at home. 
When the haiwest failed, the gravity' of the occasion was not 
perceived and no special inquiries were instituted ; w'hile prices 
long remained so moderate that they offered no temptation 
to importers and forced no reduction in consumption on the 
inhabitants, till suddenly the i’rovince was found to be almost 
bare of food. It was only in May 1866 that it was discovered 
that the markets were so empty that the jail prisoners and the 
Government establishments could not be supphed. But the 
southeni monsoon had now begun and importation by sea or land 
became nearly impossible. Orissa was at that time almost isolated 
from the rest of India ; the only road leading to Calcutta, across 
a country intersected by large rivers and liable to inundation, was 
unmetalled and unbridged ; and there was very httle communi- 
cation by sea. By great exertions, the Government succeeded in 
importing about 10,000 tons of food-grain by the end of Novem- 
ber; and tliis was given away gratuitously, or sold at low rates, 
or distributed in wages to the starving population. But mean- 
while the mortality among those whom this relief did not reach, 
or reached too late, had been very great; and it was estimated 
that nearly 1,0U0,000 persons had died. Though the general 
famine may bo said to have come to an end in November when 
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the new crop began to come into the market, great distress still 
continued in some parts of the country. The rainfall of the year 
was so heavy as to cause great floods in the river Mahanadi, and 
though the harvests in the higher lan<fe were excellent, in all the 
low lands the crop was dromied. Half the district of Cuttack 
was thus devastated ; in January 1807 forty deaths a day from 
starvation were reported ; and the work of relief had to be taken 
up again. Altogether about 40,000 tons of rice were importal 
and lavishly distributed ; and about half bad been disposed 
of when the monsoon of 1867, followed by an unusually fine 
harvest, altogether put an end to the famine in 1868. No com- 
plete statistics of the numbers relieved and of tlie expenditure 
Incurred are avadablo ; but the mortality was estimated at one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the population, and altogether nearly 1 1 
crores was expended in Orissa during this famine. 

The preceding summary of the history of the Orissa famine is Hi>t,iiy 
condensed from the Report of the Famine Commissioners of 1878, 
but the catastrophe in Cuttack was so great that a fuller descrip- Cuttuk. 
tion of the way in which it affected the district seems to be 
required. The rice crop in the year immediately preceding the . 
total failure of the winter crop of 1865 appears to have been a 
fairly good one in Cuttack. Even as late as August 1865, prices 
continued easy, and in that month large purchases were made by 
a French mercantile house at from 30 to 35 seers per rupee. 
Though the rainfall of 1865 was below the average, the prospects 
of the crop seem to have been, on the whole, gooil up to Septem- 
ber ; but the last heavy fall took place on the 6th of that month, 
and after the 18th the rains stopped entirety. Up to October rice 
continued to be tolerably cheap in Cuttack, the crops were 
generally promising, and even in the middle of the month people 
still hoped that a timely fall of rain might save the crop. When, 
however, the middle of October passed without any sign of rain, 
the alarm became serious, and by the 2Uth, the whole country was 
in a panic. The rice trade was stopped ; the country ceased to 
supply the towns, and at Cuttack the b^.irs were closed. This 
refusal to sell, w'hich now manifested itself for the first time, 
was repeated at intervals throughout the famine ; and it was 
sj-mptomatie of its character, as rather due to scarcity of grain 
than scarcity of money, that each fre’h accession of alarm 
constantly took the shape of stopping sales at the regular marts 
altogether rather than of mere sudden enhancements of price. 

Some dealers really had no grain; others were unwilling to sell 
on the old terms, and wera afraid to raise the terms too suddenly ; 
and the remainder felt themselves unable to meet the demands 
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which would have been thrown on them if they had kept their 
shops open when those of others were closed. Henoe the dealers 
followed one another, and general closing movements took place, 
which were only got over when the supply had accumulated a 
little and the alarmed public were glad to accept greatly enhanced 
rates. 

By the 6th November the price of common rice in Cuttack was 
8 local seers (105 tolm) per rupee. Prices steadily increased 
week by week, and it became apparent that absolute famine 
must ensue. The irrigation works, by providing employment 
for thousands of labourers, who were paid partly in money 
and partly in rice, rendered the distress later in Cuttack than 
in the neighbouring districts but even in Cuttack town the 
oflBcial returns of the 12th February showed the price of rice at 
from 9 to 7 standard seers per rupee. In April the district 
began to suffer from actual famine and starvation. The pressure 
was as yet less in the town than elsewhere ; but prices reached 
6? to oj seers per rupee, at which rate the people could not 
long survive, and starving objects began to appear. Several 
private charities were opened, and there was an old-established 
public charity ; but it was not till the end of the month that the 
Belief Committee commenced regular operations. The distress 
was aggravated by the failure of the Irrigation Company’s rice, 
which now came to an end ; their funds were at the time scant ; 
they did not import more rice till June; and, meantime, food 
becoming scarcer and scarcer, the relief afforded by their works 
was greatly diminished. 

It is quite clear that by May there was great starvation and 
suffering, and considerable mortality in the district, though the 
mortality in the town rvas nqf; excessive and there were not the 
famine scenes witnessed in Balasore. Prices went up to' 5 and 4 
seers in the latter part of the month, or to about seven times the 
average price of food ; and continuing to rise still higher than this, 
they did not materially fall during the following three months. 
From the middle of Jirtle to the middle of July, the price in the 
town of Cuttack (when rice could be bought at all) was from 4| 
to 3 1 standard seers per rupee, or eight times the average price, 
and in most places rice was not to be obtained at all. The 
popular urban confidence in stocks yet remaining in hand only 
ended in more sudden and complete exhaustion and ruin ; and in 
respect of high prices, Cuttack suffered more than any other 
district station. Bice was dearer for a short time at Balasore, but 
th.e most extreme pressure of prices lasted for a longer period 
at Cuttack than at either Balasore or Puri. Covemment relief 
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works were not opened till late in the famine ; but the works of 
the Irrigation Company employed 9,290 persons on an average in 
each of the six months ending in June. In January when rice w'as 
procurable, the numbers were at their highest (14,666); and from 
that month till June, employment being freely offered, and more 
and more needed, the decrease in numbers was solely due to 
the want of rice to feed the labourers. In the rainy months July 
and August the work was for the most part stopped by the season. 

By the end of May, the district was discovered to be in a 
terrible state of famine. On the 27th May, the Commissioner 
returning from a tour in the Tributary States found the troops 
and Government establishments on the point of starvation ; and 
on the 28th he sent a telegram begging Government to import 
rice fur the use of the troops and for the jails, to feed labourers 
on relief works, and to supply food for the starving. Eice, he 
announced, was procurable with the utmost difficulty, and then 
only in insufficient quantities, at 4| seers per rupee ; there were 
only one day’s rations in store for the troops ; crime was increas- 
ing daily ; and all public works and relief works were stopped for 
want of food, A cargo of 3,000 bags of rice was at once despatch- 
ed to False Point, but great difficulty and delay was experi- 
enced in landing and transporting it ; and the greater part of the 
cargo was not received in Cuttack till early in July. After this, 
several ships loaded with rice arrived in quick succession, and by 
November about 10,000 tons of food had been imported. Mean- 
while, however, the mortality caused by starvation or by disease, 
directly or indirectly connected with starvation, want and bad 
food, was very great. Money was spurned as worthless, and prices 
were constantly merely nomiiial. Where rice was to be bought 
at all, as at Cuttack, it reached the rate of five, four and even three 
seers to the rupee, but in the interior still higher rates prevailed, 
even to one seer per rupee. Famishing crowds gathered at the 
feeding-places, and as one officer wTote, “for miles round you 
heprd their yell for food. ” 

In July some centres for the distribution of cooked food were 
established in the interior, more were established in August, and 
in September nearly the full number (43) of feeding-places were 
in operation. Before tliis, however, the sufferings of the people 
had been increased by the inundation of all the low-lying lands 
The deltaic rivers, swollen by heavy rain, rose to an almost un- 
precedented height ; the embanknrents were topped and breached 
in all directions, and the whole of the low-lying country was 
flooded by an inundation which lasted for an unusual time. The 
mortality reached its culminating point in the second week of 
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August, during the heavy rains which preceded and caused these 
floods. The people w§re then in the lowest stage of exhaustion ; 
the houseless poor looked in vain for shelter from the rain that 
penetrated everywhere; the emaciated crowds collected at the 
feeding-stations had no suffleient shelter, and the- cold and wet 
killed them in f earful numbers. The known deaths from diarrhoea 
and dysentery and other similar diseases increased greatly, and 
the unknown deaths must have been still more . numerous, for 
persons could not reach the annachhatra^ or relief depots, to which 
alone they looked for support. In most of the low-lying lands, 
the biali or' early rice crop, which would have been reaped in 
another week or fortnight, was almost entirely destroj'ed, and the 
young cold-weather crops suffere(^much from protracted immersion. 
Although now relief centres were opened, yet in several cases it 
was found quite impossible to supply those already opened with 
rice, owing to the boats from False Point being unable to make 
way against the powerful current that then came down ; and at 
several centres operations were altogether suspended. The result 
of this was a great aggravation of the already existing distress ; 
for those who were congregated at the centres found, when the 
stock of rice ran out, that they were cut off by the floods from 
other aid, aud many died from sheer starvation. In September 
some relief was afforded not only by the gieater extension and 
better supply of the feeding-centres and sale depots, but also 
by the ripening of the small early crop of rice in tracts which 
had escaped the flood. At best, how’ever, the distress was still 
but a degree less than before ; rice still sold at six, and even five, 
seers for the rupee; and it is questionable whether the results of 
previous suffering, and the effect of unaccustomed food on those 
who were much reduced, did hot cause the mortality to be almost 
a*s great as ever. Many, who had lived so long, died when they 
received the meals to which they had long been strangers. 

Up to the end of September, the quantity of riee imported by 
ship at False Point was as much as could be utilized with the 
means at the disposal of the Local officers and of the Relief Com- 
mittee. In October, however, the supply of imported riee was 
almost entirely stopped, owing apparently to misunderstandings 
between the local officers and the Board of Revenue; only 
one ship brought a cargo of rice, which however afforded most 
opportune relief. The sales of rice to the famished people had to 
be put an end to for want of grain ; but gratuitous relief was not 
checked, as the stocks in hand happily sufficed to maintain (though 
with great difficulty) the feeding centres ; and though in some 
parts of the country the stoppage of sales was very much felt, in 
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others the market was somewhat eased in the course of October 
when some new grain became available. In November the new 
crop began to come into the market in considerable quantities, 
and then the general famine may be said to have come to an 
end. The people returned to their avocations, leaving only the 
emaciated, the orphans and the widows. Considerable distress, 
however, still existed in the unfortunate tracts which had suffered 9 

a second calamity by the floods of August, particularly in the 
Kendrapara sub-division ; and in these, relief operations were 
continued for some time longer. 

Owing to the protection afforded by the irrigation works, no Searcity of 
famine has occurred since 1866, though there was some scarcity 
in 1897 in consequence of a flood of great height and of un- 
precedented duration followed by short rain in September and an 
almost coihplete failure of the monsoon in October 1896. All 
the great rivers rose almost simultaneously to nearly the highest 
level on record, overflowing their banks or breaching the embank- 
ments. They submerged the low lands, which remained water- 
logged for more than a month owing to the long duration of the 
rise in the rivers ; and not only was the crop ruined, but much land 
was thi'own out of cultivation by the deposit of sand. On the 
subsidence of the floods the cultivators replanted as soon as possi- 
ble, but the next sowings were sacrificed to drought as the old ones 
had been to flood. The drought w^as also of long duration, the 
rains having ceased at the end of September; in some places 
the winter rice crop, which is the mainstay of the district, failed 
entirely, and in others the harvest was very poor. In the event, 
the outturn of rice was estimated at 7 to 8 annas of a normal 
crop, and allowing for the stocks in hand and the outturn of the 
rdbi crops, the deficit to be supplied by imports was put at 10 lakhs 
of maunds. The affected area was 1,360 square miles, or more 
than one-third of the district, with a population of 624,840 souls, 
but distress existed more or less throughout the whole district, 
and relief had to be given in all the sub-divisions from the middle 
of March to the end of September "1897. The District Board 
started relief measures, but it was soon discovered that the cir- 
cumstances were not such as to justify expenditure by the District 
Board or by Government, and the grants already made by the 
Board were thenceforward replaced by contributions from the 
Indian Charitable Relief Fund and from the Court of Wards 
Fund in Kanika and Kujang. Relief was given gratuitously in 
the shape of grain and money-doles, except in the Kuhunda- 
Jaipur circle, where arrangements were made to take from the 
able-bodied recipients of relief such light work as paddy-husking. 
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rope-making, cotton-spinning and cloth-weaving. In the end, 
though there was considerable local distress, very little relief was 
found necessary, and the total expendkure amounted to only 
Es. 18,718. 

During last century, Cuttack frequently sufiered from inun- 
dation, and though defensive works in the shape of embankments 
along the rivers prevented the devastation of the district, a large 
proportion of the immense volume of water concentrated on the 
delta periodically spread over the country. Since 1 830 floods of 
a serious character have occurred no less than 22 times, vis., in 
1831, 1834, 1848, 1851, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1862, 1866, 1868, 
1872, 1874, 1877, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1885, 1892, 1894, 1895, 
1896 and 1900. It would ha a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the floods are always destructive. They undoubtedly do harm in 
many ways, and the greatest of them have caused widespread 
havoc and destruction; but provided that they are not of long 
continuance or of great height, and that they come pretty early 
in the season, these inundations are productive of almost as much 
good as harm, as they are usually followed by excellent harvests. 
In manv places the receding waters leave a fertilising deposit of 
silt, which renews the productive powers of the soil and is of 
much benefit to the crops ; and even the highest floods are of 
service, as their scouring action results in the clearance of silt on 
a large scale, and thus increases the capacity of the discharge of 
the vstrious channels. It is only when their duration or height is 
extraordinary or when they occur so late as to render re-sowing 
impossible that very serious and widespread damage is done. 

With the possible exception of the flood of 1834, the higliest 
flood of which we have any authentic record is that which 
occurred in July 1855, when the Mahmadi rose to an enormous 
height and the maximum reading (127'13) on the Lalhagh gauge 
was recorded. The emhankmeuts were breached in no less than 
1,365 places, and besides the terrible losses sustained by the 
people in the submerged tract, 52 square miles were reported as 
being permanently left waste for fear of inundation. Fortu- 
nately, however, the flood fell as quickly as it rose, and though it 
submerged nearly the whole district, it did not cause nearly as 
much damage as a protracted flood would have done. 

So far as the efieet on cultivation is concerned, the duration of 
a flood is almost of more importance than the TnaxiTTmm rise, and 
the period of the season at which it may occur is of even more 
importance. For this reason, the flood of 1866 was more disastrous 
than that of 1855, as though it was not so high, it continued 
much longer ; and to add to the distress, it came at that critical 
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period of the year when the people were relying on the early rice 
crop to mitigate the sufferings caused by famine. This inunda- 
tion broke through the Grovemment embankments in 413 places, 
and of the 35 embanked rivers, not one was uninjured. Out of 
90 parganas only six escaped from the flood ; 6 12 square miles 
were submerged during a period varying from 3 to 60 days, the 
depth of water being from 3 to 15 feet ; and a vast population 
of nearly 700,000 people are said to have been thrust out of their 
homes. All the crops were destroyed in the parts affected most 
seriously ; property which had escaped the famine was carried 
away or destroyed, absolutely nothing was saved, and what the 
drought had spared was engulfed in the wide vortex of water. 

The next great flood was that of 1872, which was very nearly Flood of 
though not quite as high as the flood of 1855. In Cuttack 1,135 
square miles were inundated, and in Puri 1,070 square miles; of 
these 2,205 square miles, about 600 miles were under water for 
14 to 17 days, and the rest from 7 to 10 days. Cuttack town 
was cut off from aU communication with the surrounding country 
and was in imminent danger, being only saved by the energy of 
the local officers. The canals and embankments were seriously 
injured, and the country was a vast sea of water stretching from 
Cuttack to the coast, dotted here and there with a few village 
sites, where the people and cattle found a tempprary shelter and 
huddled together in the greatest distress. Fortunately, this flood 
occurred early in the season in the first week of July, and as 
the subsequent season was favourable, a good crop was obtained 
from most of the land inundated, and no marked distress was 
caused. 

In more recent years the most serious floods have been those Flood of 
which occurred in 1892 and 1896, the first of which was 
remarkable for its intensity and the second for its long duration. 

The flood of 1892 was due to the Mahanadi being swollen to a 
great height by heavy rainfall, the level at Naraj on the 26th 
July being 92*10 and at Bellevue on the Katjurl 88*30. 

Ttip level above which the Mahanadi may be considered to be 
in high flood is 88*00 at Naraj, and the river was above 
this level for only 5 days as against 8 days in 1872. Conse- 
quently, the injury to the crops generally was not very serious ; 
and though the embankments in the Puri district were breached 
in all directions, the damage done in this district was not nearly 
as great. The Kendrapara canal was, however, breached in the 
19th and 20th miles, and the Kendrapara Extension canal from 
Maraaghai to Jambu was also overtopped and breached in many 
places. 

1 2 ■ 
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Flood of In the flood of 1896 the Brahmani and Baitarani as well 
as the Mahanadi rose to a great height almost simultaneously, 
but the main feature of the flood was its long duration, which 
exceeded that of all the floods of which we have any record. 
For 15 days, i.e., from the 24th July to the 7th August, the 
Mahanadi was continuously above the level of 88‘00 at Naraj, 
except for a few hours on the 2nd August ; and on the 
25th July it attained its greatest height, 92*10, or the same 
height as was reached by the floods of 1872 %nd 1892. The 
embankments were breached in numerous places, and the 
Kendrapara Extension canal, standing out like the bank of 
an inland sea, suffered much from the erosion of the waves 
breaking on it, and was again wrecked. In almost all the parts 
unprotected by embankments the heavy floods destroyed the 
bhadoi and winter rice crops, and extensive tracts lay under deep 
water for many days. Some lost their lives and property, and 
there was considerable distress in all the country open to the 
ravages of the flood. 

Ctcloxbs. The most terrible cyclone from which the district has ever 

Cyclone of Suffered was the False Point cyclone of 1885, the memory of 

1885. which is still fresh among the people. It presented two peculiar 
features, as it occurred during the monsoon months and was of 
very narrow aTea^hough of unusual severity. The cyclone burst 
upon the coast in the early morning of the 22nd September 1885, 
the barometer falling to 27-135* at False Point Light-house, a 
reading unprecedented at the level of the sea. It was accom- 
panied by a storm-wave rising to a height of about 22 feet above 
mean sea-level, which at once submerged the village of Jambu at 
the terminus of the Kendrapara canal to the north-west of False 
Point, and then rolled on in a north-easterly direction till it lost 
itself in the Brahmani river. The storm was most keenly felt 
in the Jajpur and Kendrapara sub-divisions. In the former 
sub-division, no less than 2,447 villages were affected and nearly 
50,000 houses were destroyed ; about 300' human lives were lost 
by falling trees, walls and homesteads, and 2,973 cattle were killed. 
The Executive Engineer’s house at Akshuapada was entirely 
wrecked, the roof bodily carried away, and some of the masonry 
pillars destroyed; the Europeans (one a lady) , who were in the 
house at the time, were driven outside, and were for some hours 
exposed to the violence of wind and rain. In the Kendrapara 
sub-division about 5,000 persons were drowned and 10,000 cattle 
were lost, 7,000 of these belonging to theKaldip andKarara 
parganas, T!h.ese par g anas included 290 villages with a population 
of about 26,000 persons, and suffered more severely than any other 
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paxts of the district, a total area of about 250 square miles being 
submerged. Eleven villages were completely swept away, every 
man, woman, and child being drowned by the storm- wave, and all 
trace of the houses being washed away ; while about 150 more 
villages were levelled to the ground, though a considerable part of 
the population managed to escape. The land lying between 
Rajnagar and the sea face, which before the cyclone was perhaps 
one of the best rice-growing tracts of the Kanika estate, was 
converted into a*brackish waste ; and in Kaldip all, and in Karara 
three-fourths of the crops were completely destroyed. By far 
the greatest havoc, however, was caused on the sea face ; here 
* the storm-wave sweeping over False Point Harbonr, knocked 
down all the houses before it, and completely submerged Jambu 
as it rolled on in an unbroken wave over Kaldip and Karara. 
The effect of this wave was suddenly to create a sufficient depth of 
water all over the harbour to float large steamers over shoals 
where ordinarily there is a depth of only a few feet of water. 
The sudden fall of the water landed the ships and steamers which 
had drifted from their moorings on the shoals ; while the cargo 
barges were deposited in the midst of the jungle and in the 
most extraordinary places, the boatmen having no command 
whatever over their boats, and being unable to distinguish, amidst 
the wild waste of water, the creeks from the submerged land. 
At Jambu itself, out of a population of 130 souls in the village, 
only about a dozen were saved ; the village site, when first visited, 
was covered with the corpses of men, women and children, while 
the dead bodies of cattle and deer were floating in great numbers 
in the creek before the village. Between Jambu and the Brah- 
mani, all along the Hansua creek, the scene was one of perfect 
desolation, with trees uprooted and Louses crushed into a confused 
mass, and with hardly any signs of animal or human life whatever. 

Immediately after the disaster the Commissioner and officers 
of the district staff visited the devastated country and distributed 
food to the survivors. Relief measures were at once started, 
depots being established at Hansua and Rajnagar, at which 
charitable relief was administered to about 8,000 persons daily. 
A grant of Rs. 20,000 was made by Government for this purpose, 
and another grant of the same amount was sanctioned out 
of the funds of the Kanika Ward’s estate for charitable donations 
to the ryots. The villages which were not utterly destroyed 
recovered from the effects of the storm with remarkable 
rapidity. Trade was for a time suspended, whilst the inhabitants 
set to work to repair their homesteads ; but within a short time 
few vestiges of the destructive character of the storm remained. 
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In many of the villages, however, some of the' distinctive castes 
•were completely exterminated ; so that there are now several 
hmtii in which there are no members of those castes whose 
presence and services are indispensable to a village community. 

The last disaster of this kind which has visited the district 
was in 1890, when a storm-wave affected a considerable part of 
the Kujang estate, which, since the tidal wave of 1885, had 
been more or less subject to the inrush of sea-water every year. 
Matters, however, reached a climax in June 189Q» when another 
wave passed over this portion of the estate, completely destroying 
the crops in a tract extending from the Keabag to &agua. Here 
the standing crops were swept away, aU. the tanks and wells were 
filled with brackish water, and the supply of food-grain was all 
but exhausted. Four months after this tidal wave, it was reported 
by the Manager of the estate that nearly nine-tenths of the 
people in the affected tracts had no grain in their houses, and had 
no means of purchasing it. The severity of the distress was all 
the more keenly felt, as the people had already sustained grave, 
losses in the previous year, when rinderpest carried away more 
than 75 per cent, of their cattle. 
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CHAPTEE YIII. 


• lEENTS. WAGES AND PEICE8. 

The rents paid by the cultivators vary throughout the district Cash 
according to the quality of the soil they tiU. The common rate 
for average rice' land is Es. 3-2 an acre, but good river-side land 
with a rich deposit of silt, on which tobacco and other valuable 
crops can be grown, pay as much as Es. 12 to Es. 25 an acre ; 
and on the other hand inferior land producing a coarse pulse pays 
less than a rupee per acre. 

The rents fixed at the last settlement were not, however, based Settle- . 
• on the classes of soil under cultivation, as it was found that the 
villagers were not able to point out, with any degree of accuracy 
or certainty, definite tracts of lands bearing a uniform rent ; 
and, in these circumstances, the attempt to classify soils by the 
aid of existing rates of rent was unsuccessful and had to be 
abandoned. Eventually, it was decided to assess rents on the 
basis of the existing rates ; the basis of the proceedings adopted 
being the proposal of a fair rent by the Settlement Officer, whether 
the existing or an enhanced rent for the acceptance of the tenant, 
the immediate settlement of that rent if accepted by him, and 
the formal settlement of a fair rent under the provisions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act in all cases in which the tenant proved 
unwilling to accept. The method was simple and involved as little 
disturbance of the status quo as was possible ; it avoided the dangers 
inseparable from systems of soil mapping and the risk of inequali- 
ties of assessment due to the idiosyncracies of individual officers ; 
and it was open to any person dissatisfied with the rent proposed 
to apply for the settlement of a different rent, and to adduce 
formal evidence in support of his contentions. Under this system, 
fair rents were settled for the whole body of tenants in the 
temporarily-settled estates; altogether 650,600 holdings ■with 
an area of 822,500 acres were thus dealt with, the average rent 
throughout the district being Es. 2-8 per acre. 

At the settlement of 1837 the average rent of the thani ryots. Rants of 
*.e., the resident cultivators, who held 21*5 per cent, of the assessed and 
area, was Es. 2-13-3 per acre, while the incidence of the rents of 
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the pahi or non-resident ryots, who in most cases were practical!}' 
tenants-at-will, was Ke. 1-14-6; The area of the latter holdings 
was over 43 per cent, of the whole assessed area, and the rents 
paid by them, which have always been more or less competition 
rents, reflect with much accuracy the general conditions obtaining 
at the time. With regard to these two classes of tenants, who 
form the bulk of the cultivators of the district, it was decided 
that the existing rents of the pahi ryots should as a rule be taken 
as fair and equitable, and that, if the thani rent was less than the 
village rent, it should not ordinarily be enhanced by more than 
half the percentage of the difference between the two. The 
village rate was calculated on the basis of the pahi rents, and the 
latter, being competition rents, were thus accepted as the standard 
of the limit of enhancement. 

TlMtti The thani holdings having been held at the same rent since 

the date of the last settlement, the rents were enhanced wherever 
they were found to be lower than the pahi rents ; but owing to 

• the over-assessment of thani lands in several tracts, it was fre- 

quently found that even competition rents had not risen above 
the rents fixed for them during the currency of the settlement. 
In these tracts no general enhancement was made, but the excess 
area was eveiywhere assessed to rent at the village rate, after 
making an allowance of 10 per cent, to cover any excess due to 
the greater strictness of our system of measurement. It is a 
sigmficant fact as showing at what high rates the rents of thSni 
ryots were fixed at the last settlement, that the general incidence 
of the rents of pahi ryots did not, even in the course of 60 years, 
rise to that shewn by the thani rents fixed .in 1837, This would 
not in itself be conclusive evidence as to the over-assessment of 
thani lands at the previous settlement, as it is to some extent true 
that these privileged tenancies frequently included the best lands 
in the villages, but it is borne out by the figures which show how 
materially the area held by thani ryots and the rents paid by them 
diminished in spite of the valuable privileges conferred by the 
tham status. In the event, the average incidence of the rent 
settled for thani holdings was Rs. 2-14-5 per acre, and for thdni- 
pahi or mixed holdings Rs. 2-10-10, the enhancement on the 
existing rent being 6 and 5*4 per cent, respectively. 

Fahi ryots. The general development of the district had naturally been 
accompanied by an increase in the rents of the pahi ryots, the 
only class for whom .rents were not fixed for the term of the 
previous settlement. The zamindars had consequently enhanced 
them considerably during the currency of that settlement ; and as 
they were held throughout the new proceedings to be competition 
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rents, they were not liable to any general enhancement. They 
were, however, enhanced on the ground of excess area or where 
any particular rents were found to be unreasonably low, either 
through collusion or fraud, or because they were specially granted 
as beneficial rents by the zamindars. The average rent finally 
fixed was Es. 2-13-7, the enhancement on the existing rent being 
5 per cent. 

Among other classes of tenants whose rents were settled may other 
be mentioned the jamabandi kharidadan, tankidars, cMndinadars, tenants. 
msfi-basiaftiddrs arid kaniil-baziaftiddrs. The jamabandi kharida- 
dars are the holders of land which, in theory at least, was formerly 
reclaimed. At the pre'v'ious settlement they were treated as 
subordinate proprietors, their rents being calculated at a certain 
percentage of the assets they received ; but at this settlement 
they were dealt with as tenure-holders under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, and their rents were settled accordingly, a percentage equal 
to that granted to them at the previous settlement (20 to 30 per 
cent, of the full rent) being deducted from the gross assets of each 
tenure. The incidence of the settled rate per acre was Re, 1-8, the 
enhancement being 62 per cent. The rents of the pri^ileged tenants 
known as tankidars, or holders of small areas permanently assessed 
at a quit-rent, which averaged annas 3-2 at the prenous settlement, 
were not disturbed, but the excess areas held by them were treated 
in the same way as those held by revenue and rent-free holders, f.c., 
they were assessed to rent and settled with them as ryoti holdings. 

No general enhancement was made of the rent of ryots holding 
chandina tenancies, i.e., the holders of homestead lands, the inci- 
dence of which was Es. 3-15-10 ; but excess areas were assess- 
ed to rents at special rates, thus causing a nominal enhancement. 

The nisfi-hazidftiddrs, or holders of resumed rent-free lands, had 
been assessed at the preAueus settlement at half rates, and the 
kamil-baziaftiddrs, or holders of resumed rent-free lands, at full 
rates. Both these classes were dealt with as rj'ots whose special 
privileges had expired at the last settlement, but in consideration 
of the very low rents at which they were holding, and to prevent 
the hardsWp which would have been caused by too sudden an 
enhancement of those rents, a strict limit was imposed on the 
enhancement ; and they were eventually assessed to rents much 
below those paid by thdui and pdhi ryots. The incidence of the 
settled rent per acre in the case of iiisfi-baziafUddrs was Re. 1-1-5 
and of kdmil-bdzidftiddrs Ee. 1-5-4, the enhancement being 189. 
and 55 per cent, respectively. The increase of the rents of the 
former, which is primu facie extremely large, is due to the fact that 
these people, who had been given holdings at what were supposed 
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to be half rates, were found to be paying what were really pepper- 
corn rents. The rents fixed by the settlement officers are but little 
more than a rupee an acre, which is leas than half the market value 
of the land. 

General It was obvious from the circumstances of the case that the 

t^'^retUe- ^ l*trge number of tenants holding at privileged 

ment of rates, which had remained untouched for 60 years, would have to 
be enhanced, while it was bnowU that cultivation had largely 
extended during the same period, and that there were considerable 
areas in the possession of both landlords and tenants that had never 
been assessed to rent or revenue. The general result of the settle- 
ment of rents was that the existing rents were retained in 54 per 
cent, of the holdings dealt with ; in 13 per cent, an enhancement 
was made on the ground of excess area ; in 24 per cent, an 
enhancement was made on other grounds ; while 3 per cent, were 
reduced for loss of area, and 6 per cent, were tenancies newly 
assessed. The settled assets were altogether Es. 20,72,900, or 
Es. 2-8-3 per acre, as compared with Es. 18,47,400, the assets 
existing before the settlement, and the increase was thus 12 
per cent. This increase was, however, mainly due to the valua- 
tion of land held on nominal payment, the rentals of the 
nisfi-haziaftidars being raised from Es. 35,700 to Es. 1,03,200. 
The enhancement actuaEy imposed on the importanf class of 
thdni ryots amounted to only 6 per cent. The rents of these 
cultivators had suffered no change for a period of 60 years; 
and though a large number disappeared in the famine years of 
1865-66, it has been held that this is no reason why those who 
held their ground should be absolved froyi contributing some 
share of the large rise in the value of their produce which has 
resulted from State-constructed improvements and settled govern- 
ment. As already explained, they had from the first been paying 
highly, and it was considered that their existing rents were fairly 
adequate ; but evidence to the contrary appears to be afforded by 
the fact that there was an enormous increase in the number of 
transfers of these holdings as soon as the settlement proceedings 
were commenced, and that since their close sales and mortgages 
of holdings and portions of holdings have become very common. 

Pbodcce Eents in kind are still paid for a certain proportion of land. 
The commonest form of produce rent is that known as dhnUbhdg 
(literaUy, a sharing of the dust), which implies an equal division 
of the grain as well as of all bye-products. Under this system 
the entire cost of cultivation is borne by the tenants, and when the 
crop comes to maturity, it is reaped in the presence of the land- 
lord’s agent and is carried by the tenant to the threshing floor, 
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where an equal division is made in the presence of both parties. 
Sometimes, however, instead of the crop being actually di\'ided, it 
is appraised on the ground, and half the estimated value in cash 
is taken by the landlord as his share. A less common form of 
produce rent is that deagnated phalbhag, i.e., a division of the fruits 
and grain only, the straw and other bye-products being retained 
by the cultivator. The statistics obtained during the last settle- 
ment for 450 villages show that these systems of rent payment 
obtained in 4,563 acres, or 1*7 per cent, of the area ; and from this 
it may be deduced that in the whole district rents in kind are 
paid for about 20,000 acres. It is estimated that in the case of 
ordinary rice land, the landlord’s share is about 8 maunds of paddy, 
worth Re, 1 to Re. 1-4 per maund at harv est, so that the rent 
actually paid would be equivalent to Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 in cash. 

Besides the dhulibhag phalbhag, there are two other classes 
of produce rents, the panidhan and sanja. The former is an arrange- 
ment by which a portion of a cash rent is payable in kind, e.g., a 
tenant with a nominal rent of Rs. 4 may have to pay Rs. 3 in cash 
and Re. 1 in grain. The landlord fixes the rate, so that the tenant 
generally has to pay something more than he would obtain for his 
grain in the open market. Sanjd, i.e., a contract, is a term applied 
to the payment of a fixed quantity of agricultural produce. The 
latter generaUy amounts to about 6 maunds per acre, which 
would fetch Rs. 6 in a good year and Rs. 9 in a bad year. The 
quantity fixed has to be paid whether the season is favourable 
for the ryot or the reverse, and the rent thus presses most heavily 
on him when he is least able to afford it. Fortunately this system 
is very rare in Cuttack. 

Statistics of the wages given for certain selected classes of wases. 
labour and the rates current for the decade 1893 — 1902 will be 
found in the Appendix. It is of some interest to compare these 
wages with those current in 1805, when sawyeira, stone-cutters and 
tailors got Rs. 4, bricklayers, blacksmiths, carpenters, thatchers 
and syces Rs. 3, and grass-cutters, sweepers and other menial 
servants Rs. 2 a month. If hired by the month, ordinary male 
labourers received Rs. 2-8 and women and boys Re. 1-14 ; if 
paid by the day, the rate was 1 anna 10 pies for male coolies, 
and about one anna or a little less for boys and females- Sir 
W. W. Hunter found that between 1850 and 1875 all wages that 
were paid in money had risen by more than one-third, and that all 
wages paid in kind had remained the same. “ The wages of 
agricultural day-labourers,” he wrote, “ are generaUy paid in kind, 
and do not seem to have altered since 1850, Such wages were 
thwi about twelve to fifteen pounds of unhusked rice per diem ; 
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and the same rate continues at the present day, except when they 
are calculated according to the money value of the labourer’s hire. 
All labour, however, paid by money wages has increased in price ; 
and in the large towns, such as Cuttack and Jajpur, field work is 
now frequently paid in this way. Agricultural labour is always 
paid at a lower rate than other unskilled work. Day-labourers, 
other than agricxiltural, now receive from 1 anna 4 pies to 1 anna 
6 pies in the rural tracts, and 2 | annas a day in the towns ; in 
1850 the wages were three-fonrths of an anna in the rural tracts, 
and 1 anna 6 pies in the towns. Smiths and carpenters now get 
2^ annas in the country and 4 annas in the towns ; in 1850 their 
wages were I 5 annas and 3 annas respectively. Bricklayers, who 
are only employed in the towns, earned I 4 annas a day in 1850, 
and now receive from 3 to 4 annas. On the whole, it may be said 
that labour fetches double in the towns what it does in the coun- 
try ; and that, during the last twenty-five years, from 1850 to 1875, 
the rates of wages have risen from thirty-five to forty per cent.” 

On the whole, there has been a rise in the price of labour 
during the last 30 years, owing largely to such causes as the ex- 
tension of the Orissa Canals, and more recently to the construction 
of the railway. The upward tendency is more noticeable in 
the towns than in the Aillages, and the increase of wages is more 
marked in the case of skilled than of unskilled labour. Away 
from his village, a carpenter now gets 6 to 12 annas a day, and 
a good blacksmith will not work for less than 8 annas and can 
even command 12 annas a day ; while ordinary male day-labourers 
earn 2 | to 3^ annas, and women and boys IJ to 2 annas per 
diem. In 'Hs own native village, a skilled labourer gets from 4 
to 6 annas, and an adult unskilled labourer from I 5 to 2 annas a 
day ; but the amount of the wages paid depends on the demand 
for labour, the nature and amount of the work done, and the size 
and position of the village, i.e., whether it is in a remote and out- 
of-the-way tract or in the neighbourhood of a town. For making 
and repairing agricultural implements, carpenters and blacksmiths, 
who are still an essential part of the \illage community, are 
always paid in kind, the annual payment averaging about 
9 seers of rice from every client ; and when paid in kind the day- 
labourer gets varying quantities of paddy equivalent to 2 to 
2| seers of rice Measured by the quantity of grain given, there 
does not appear to have been any increase in the wages paid to 
agricultural labourers during the last 30 years ; but owing to the 
enhanced price of food-grains, the money valuation of wages in 
kind has increased by 90 per cent. On the other hand, though 
the wages paid in cash have increased considerably, they have not 
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risen in the same proportion as the prices of the staple food-crops ; 
and the condition of the town labourer has deteriorated, while 
that of the village labourer who receives his wages ' in kind has 
distinctly improved. Money wages are now slightly less in value 
than wages in kind ; the latter are, therefore, always prefen-ed 
by the rillage labourers, and it is extremely difficult, to obtain a 
cooly in the mofussil who will work for cash wages in the 
sowing and reaping seasons, when wages in kind are freely 
given. 

A statement of the prices current in each sub-dirision during Prices. 
the years 1893 — 1902 will be found in the Appendix. The 
enormous rise in the price of the staple food of the country 
which has taken place in the last century is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact that between 1811 — 1817 the price of rice 
averaged from 30 to 41 local seers (105 tolas) to the rupee * 

according to its quality, while the average price of paddy was 
90 seers to the rupee, and that even as late as the 10 years ending 
in 1856 the average price of common rice was as low as 58 stand- 
ard seers (80 tolas) per rupee. There W’as then a sudden rise; 
in the next decade it was only about half as dear, being sold for 
28 i seers to the rupee ; and in the succeeding decades the price 
rose steadily to 27, 21 and 18 seers. The Hst of • prices given in 
Toynbee’s History of Orissa (Appendix III) shows that in the 
last 100 years there has been a very great rise in the price of 
agricultural -produce, pulse, ght and tobacco ; cotton yam and 
oil have cheapened, but on the other hand there has been but 
little change in sugar, salt, and the betelnut which every Oriya 
chews. Thus the cultivating classes gain both on the better 
price they obtain for their surplus produce and the smaller price 
they pay for imported luxuries.' The labourers in the \ullages 
have been equally benefited by the rise in the prices of food-grains, 
as wages are still paid in a great majority of cases either wholly 
or partly in kind. This system is particularly suited to an agri- 
cultural district like Cuttack, as it has the advantage of being 
unaffected by any rise in the price of food-grains ; and the 
result is that whatever fluctuations may take place in the market, 
the labourers’ wage remains the same. 

The following account of the material condition of the people Matkbiai 
is taken from Mr. Maddox’s Eeport on the Survey and Settlement 
of Orissa, 1890 — 1900; — “It is very difficult indeed to get any 
accurate understanding of the material prosperity of the people at 
large. Enquiries at once put the villager on his guard, and he 
makes such answers as he thinks will conduce to his gain, without 
any great regard for the truth. The general opinion of the officers 
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wlio have for years worked among the people and gained their 
confidence is that 80 per cent, of the rural population are more or 
less permanently indebted to the mahajan, proprietary tenure- 
holder, or zamindar. The remainder are themselves landed 
proprietors, or have other means of maintenance than agriculture. 
It does not, however, follow that because the villager is in debt 
and has no capital or savings to meet the strain of a bad season 
that he is very much to be pitied. The mahajan is almost always 
a local man, and generally the tenant cultivates the fields over 
which the mahajan has a lien. Again, the proprietary tenure- 
holders are local men, and freq'iiently have stocks of grain. 
Advances of grain for food and seed are not infrequently given by 
zamindars, especially in times of scarcity, and are repaid by return 
of the principal with 25 per cent, interest when there is a suffi- 
cient crop. Such conditions, howev'er, become oppressive when for 
two years in succession there is scarcity. The Oriya cultivator 
is content with very little, and that he generally gets. A full 
meal of rice once a day, taken with a little salt, some pulse or 
vegetables, and perhaps fish, suffices him, and he eats cold in 
the morning what is left over from his evening repast. Ammal 
food is a luxury, but well-to-do men eat a little mutton and goat’s 
flesh, and all classes eat game whenever they have the luck 
to kilL any. The poorest classes take, to supplement their rice, 
boiled halthi and mandia cakes, and find a substitute for vegetables 
in the many herbs and grasses that grow wild, and it is very 
few indeed who cannot fill their bellies with food which, if not 
appetising, is certainly satisfying. If the harvest fails or supplies 
run short, the cultivator finds in the mahajan a banker always 
ready to advance money on good security, and able and willing 
to tide him over hard times, proVided there is no abnormal general 
distress ; and the history of the floods and drought of 1896 
shows that the agricultural community can withstand very serious 
calamities, if the bad season is followed by a good harvest in the 
next year.” 

The difference between the two years 1865-66 and 1896-97 
is very striking, and clearly illustrates the great improvement 
in the resources of the people which has been the result of 
the changes effected during the last half century. The years 
preceding the famine of 1866 had been a most prosperous era, 
distinguished by a great development of the exports, and the 
terrible distress that followed the drought of 1865 seemed to 
disprove the truth of the popular belief that the food-stocks left 
after a good year are sufficient to meet the wants caused by a 
single harvest’s failure. The years 1890 — 95, on the other bi^nd. 
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were markedl)y failure of rain and floods in 1891-92, and by heavy 
exports in subsequent years, which might have been expected to 
deplete the stocks in reserve ; yet not only did the district escape 
famine, but it exported over 161 lakhs of maunds of grain in 
1896-97, though there was a great flood which destroyed the 
crops early in the year, followed by short rain in September and 
an almost complete failure in October, which resulted in a very 
short crop of the sdracl rice on which the people mainly depend. 

The actual requirements of the people are very few. Brass D'vellingi. 
and bell-metal utensils and ornaments, coarse cotton cloth, and 
certain other articles manufactiired for local consumption supply 
nearly all their wants, and they need very few such articles of 
foreign manufacture. The one mild luxury which is practi- 
cally universal is that of smoking ; the tobacco is smoked not in 
the hookah, but in the form of cigars, or still more economically, 
by being pulverized and wrapped up in a leaf. The house of 
an ordinary ryot is one of which the walls are made of mud, 
dug from some spot close by, with a roof generally consisting 
of a framework of split bamboos tied together by string and 
thatched over mth straw or grass. The floor is smoothed over 
almost CA'ery week with cow-dung and mud, and the walls are 
decorated with fantastic figures of crude design and glaring 
colours. Even the house of a substantial ryot, comprising a 
atting room, a bed-room for males and another for females, a 
treasure-chamber, a cowshed and a sanctuary for the family idol, 
besides a large court-yard, A'erandahs, etc., would not cost more 
than Es. 100. The furniture is equally simple, and the articles 
which the cultivator requires for himself are extremely few. Most 
of the furniture in the house of an ordinary ryot are articles 
required for his work, such as mats for drying paddy, and baskets 
and earthen jars for holding grain. For his own comfort he has 
merely a few mats for sleeping on, a basket in which to keep 
his clothes, and a small plank to serve as a seat ; though mats gi^'e 
place to wooden beds and cane baskets to boxes of wood or tin in 
the houses of the wealthier ryots. On the other hand, the peasant 
is anxious to have a good stock of kitchen utensils and buys as 
many as he can afford ; but all the vessels necessary for domestic 
use, whether of brass, bell-metal, iron, wood or earthenware, can 
be purchased for Es. 12, and even a well-to-do ryot can get 
all he wants for Es. 50. 

He is equally eager to give his women folk as many orna- Dress, 
ments as his purse can supply, and the female members of his 
family deck themselves out with a large variety of bracelets, 
armlets, anklets, jhairpins, and rings for the ears, fingers and toes. 
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But though the number of ornaments worn by peasant women is 
very large, their intrinsic value scarcely exceeds Rs. 5, as they 
are generally made of cheap materials, such as glass, lac, bell- 
metal and brass. It is only the wealthier r 3 'ots who can manage 
to give their wives gold and silver ornaments, and the value of 
the jewelry they wear is about Rs. 80. 

Though keenly alive to the advantages of jewelry as a setting 
for their charms, the women are content with a poor wardrobe. 
The universal gannent is the mri, a long piece of cloth draped 
over the head and slioulders, which is tied at the waist and reaches 
down to the knees. Tliey generally have only two of these cloths, 
costing about Rs. 3 ; and though a substantial cultivator’s wife 
has more cloths of a better quality, the total expenditure is not 
more than Its. 30. The man himself generally wears a dhoti and a 
chadar, or loose cotton sheet, worn over the shoulders ; and in the 
fields he is content with an exiguous rag, called a gamchha, round 
his loins, and tvith a -nicker shield-like hat to protect him from the 
weather. His outlay on clothes is not extravagant, as an average 
peasant’s outfit both for ordinary wear and for festive occasions 
costs less than Rs. 4, and his rich neighbour’s clothes can be got 
for Rs. 30. 

On the subject of the indebtedness of the ryots, Mr. Maddox 
writes; — “ If we except well-to-do ryots holding themselves 8 or 
10 acres or more of land, there are few cultivators not in debt to 
the mahajan. Enquiries made by the Assistant Settlement Officers 
have not resulted in much definite information, but it appears to 
be well established that the petty cultivator pays away as rent and 
interest the whole of his crop, except what is left to him for sub- 
sistence allowance, and has almost always to borrow again before 
the next harvest is ripe. In a good year he will pay his debts and 
rent in full in January or February, and have enough to carry 
him on throughout the year, if he has no unusual charges to meet, 
but he will probably seize the opportunity to many off a son or 
daughter, which may leave him in debt to the extent of Rs. 50 for 
which he will probably execute a mortgage on his land or a portion 
of it. In bad years payment of rent and loans will not leave 
the cultivator enough to eat, and he -will probably borrow again 
in June or July enough to carry him on to the end of the year. 
Most of the money, or rather grain, lending in Orissa is in the 
hands of zamindars or proprietary tenure-holders, and Aey are by 
no means hard creditors. Very occasionally a bad tenant gots sold 
up, but as a rule the zamindar knows that it is to his interest to 
keep his ryot going, and will supply him on the usual terms with 
the necessary gram, even though there be a large accumulated 
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debt. As security he nearly always requires a bond pledging the 
land, but these are not often used, and sometimes even particulars 
of the land and of the consideration are not filled in. The only 
matter in which I have known ryots to show any prowdence is 
that of preserving grain for seed, and several instances were brought 
to my notice in 1897 where the cultivator, though reduced to great 
straits for food, getting practicall}'' no rice to eat, refused to touch 
his little seed-store.” 

In spite, however, of their indebtedness and of the liability of 
, their crops to injury from droughts and floods, the agricultural cultural 
classes have more resources than any other. Not only have they 
better means and better credit than the labouring classes, but being 
in the habit of keeping grain for home consumption, those who 
have crops of some kind are in a better position than the non- 
agiicultural classes when grain is scarce and prices are high. In 
the course of the last settlement it was ascertained that the average 
area of a holding in Cuttack is Ij acre, which is at first sight a 
very small amount ; but a ryot often holds land in more than 
'one village, and from the statistics of 25 tj-pical villages, it was 
found that out of 100 heads of families, 50 held oi-er 2 acres each, 

30 held 2 acres or less, and 14 had only homesteads. The latter 
were for the most part labourers ; those holding 2 acres or less 
were artisans, weavers and others, who combine agriculture with 
their hereditary occupations ; and the average holding of the 
agriculturist was found to be 3'23 acres, and of the whole popula- 
tion 2'21 acres per head of a family. It has been calculated that 
a quarter of an acre of homestead land with 3 acres of irrigated 
or 3 5 acres of unirrigated land would support the ordinary agri- 
cultural family of five on a subsistence allowance of food ; but the 
regular income derived from the land is supplemented by the 
income obtained from subsidiary occupations as well as from the 
remittances sent home by those members of the family who live 
out of the district, most of whom are in service and earn good pay. 

The statistics which have been compiled show that in any ordinary 
year there must be a considerable excess of production over con- 
sumption, and that, after allowing for the amount required for 
seed, the outturn of food-grains leaves nearly three-fourths of a 
seer per head. 

As regards the labouring classes, the ■village artisans who never Condition 
go out of the 'village form a recognized part of the ■village organ- 
ization, and are indirectly supported by agriculture. The ordin- classes. ” 
ary artisan ■with a family of five earning 7 annas a day does not 
spend more than 5 annas, and is thus able to lay by something 
which enables him in time to invest his savings in land, the great 
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amHtiou of every man in Orissa. There is hardly any really skill- 
ed artisan, who has not, if he is a man of the mofussil, some land, 
and if a man of the town, some money-lending. Here, however, 
as in other parts of India, the lot of the day-labourer is rather 
hard. Spending what he earns from day to day, he has very little 
to pawn or sell in times of distress, and he is therefore the first 
to succumb in time of scarcity unless he is carefully watched and 
given work within easy reach. Unlike the Bihari, the Oriya 
does not move with his family in search of work, and no labourer 
cares to go to a distant place for employment leaving his family 
unoared for and with the prospect of only earning enough for 
himself. The kuthid or halia, i.e., the unskilled labourer who is 
engaged by the year and paid daily in kind, is a little better off 
than the day-labourer. He has a better man to look after him, 
who, if an old. master, does not forsake him till he is himself 
reduced to the very last straits ; and besides this he generally is 
allowed to hold about half an acre of land as jd<f%r. 
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OCCCrPATIONS, MANUPACTUEES AND TBADE. 

In Cuttack, as in other parts of Bengal, a large majority of Occupa- 
the population are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and the^^°^^' 
number of those who obtain their livelihood from other sources is 
comparatively small. Agriculture supports 58'5 per cent, of the 
population, industries 18‘3 per cent, and the professions 2'6 per 
cent. Of the agricultural population, 31 per cent, are actual 
workers, of whom 19,000 are rent-receivers, 327,000 rent-payers 
and 22,000 field-labourers. Of the industrial population, 55 per 
cent, are actual workers, and these include 15,000 cow-keepers, 

16.000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 19,000 rice-pounders, 14,000 
firewood- and charcoal-sellers, 33,000 cotton- weavers and spinners, 

5.000 gold and silversmiths, 3,000 ironsmiths, 3,000 carpenters 
and 12,000 basket and mat-makers. Of the professional classes, 37 
per cent, are actual workers, including 3,000 priests, 6,000 persons 
employed in temple service, 1,000 astrologers, 4,000 teachers and 

2.000 musicians. Among those engaged in other occupations are 

22.000 herdsmen, 13,000 beggars and 98,000 general labourers. 

Large, however, as is the ratio of agriculturists, this figure does 
not convey a strictly correct idea of the number of persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. In Cuttack there is scarcely a single 
caste that does not live by cultivation, even though it may not 
be the principal or only means of support. Brahmans, who 
are interdicted from touching the plough themselves, employ 
labourers to till their lands ; boatmen, fishermen, washermen, 
barbers, shepherds, cowherds, potters, weavers, oilmen, etc., while 
carrying on their respective caste avocations, cultivate some land 
at the same time ; and it is probable that the actual number of 
those who obtain either the whole or part of their income from 
the soil is considerably larger than the figure quoted above. 

With the exception of the silver filigree work, of Cuttack, the Manv- 
industries of the district are of little importance. As is only 
natural in a district where the great majority of the people are 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits and where the urban 
population is small, the bulk of the industrial community are 

j 2 
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engaged in supplying the simple needs of rural people. The 
people require very few articles of foreign manufacture ; and 
brass and bell-metal utensils, coarse cotton cloth, and certain 
other articles manufactured for local consumption, such as woollen 
blankets, paper, pottery, etc., meet most of their wants. In the 
interior the artisans who make these articles form a component 
part of the village organization, some of them still holding service 
lands for their work ; and even in the towns the manufactures are 
mostly of a primitive kind producing little for export. 

Cuttack is one of the few places in the Province in which gold 
and silver work is carried on. This industry gives employment 
to about 400 families in Cuttack town and to 2,000 families in 
the interior. The instruments used are of the simplest kind and 
the equipment of the workshop is equally primitive, as a small 
hole in the mud floor which serves for a furnace, an earthen- 
ware bowl, and a couple of fans without handles generally form 
the whole apparatus of the workmen. The artificers, patiently 
working by a trjung light in ordinary earth-paved huts with 
these crude implements, turn out articles of extreme delicacy and 
finish, and often of exquisite design. The majority are ornaments 
intended as tributes to feminine vanity, such as alakds for the 
forehead, hair-pins with four or five chains suspended from 
them, strings of flower-buds worn roirnd the hair, and numerous 
kinds of ear-rings, some for the lobe, others for the side, and a 
third class for the upper portion of the ear, besides a number of 
ornaments for the nose, the neck, the wrists and arms, the waist 
and ankles. To this list must be added a long catalogue of silver 
fancy articles and ornaments of filigree work which are usually 
kept for sale in the Cuttack market. Some of these are vessels 
used at religious festivals and on ceremonial occasions, such as the 
rose-water vases or sprinklers brought into use at weddings, 
nautch parties and other festivals, and the attarddns and silver 
platters for betel-leaf which are handed round at darbars ; in 
addition to these, there are various articles of a more modem 
character, such as cigar-cases, card-cases, picture-frames, buttons 
and studs, figures of animals, flower-vases, etc. 

The crude material consists of gold with an alloy of silver 
and copper, and of silver alloyed with copper. The molten alloy 
is poured into a mould, and the bar thus produced is beaten on 
the anvil into a thin rod. The latter is then passed through the 
holes made in tbe jantd, i.e., an iron plate perforated with holes 
varying in size. The thick wire obtaining by drawing the metal 
t^ugh the larger holes is gradually made thinner by being drawn 
t ough the smaller holes, some of which are about the size of a 
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pin's head, while others are no bigger than a pin’s point. This 
process is continued till the wire becomes finer and finer, and the 
requisite diameter is at length obtained ; in this way 120 feet of 
wire can, it is said, be drawn from a rupee’s weight of silver. The 
wire is then cut up into the lengths required, bent and coiled into 
various shapes, and then arranged according to the design of the 
work on a piece of mica placed over a tin plate. When the 
different kinds of \vire have been arranged and the design has 
been filled in, they are soldered together and the mica and tin 
plate are removed. The article is then coloured and burnished, a 
paste of salt and alum being put over it, and after being dried it 
is ready for sale. The finest articles are produced in the Orissa 
Art Wares factory, the proprietor of which, Mr. M. S. Das, c.i.e., 
had brought the improved methods of modem mechanism to the 
assistance of the hereditary training and skill of the native artist. 

In purity of design and delicacy of finish the articles turned out 
in this factory surpass the gold and silver work in every other part 
of the Pronnoe, and the graceful skill with which the spider-web 
of wire is manipulated has made Cuttack justly famous for this 
kind of work. No accurate information as to the quantity of 
gold and silver used is available, but about Es. 1,00,000 worth 
of gold and.about Rs. 3,25,000 worth of silver are imported into 
Cuttack annually. The gold and silver ornaments and fancy 
articles produced are exported not only to Puri and the Tributary 
States of Orissa, but also to Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, Cutch, 
Bangalore, Akyab, Mauritius, and other places. 

Pormerly the manufacture of salt was a valuable industry, and Salt manu- 
Stirling has left it on record that the finest salt of all India was 
manufactured in the wild unhospitable tract along the sea coast of 
Orissa, and that under the monopoly system the East India 
Company obtained from this source a net revenue falling little 
short of 18 lakhs of rupees. In 1897-98 altogether 162,551 
maunds of salt were manufactured, but the industry has now been 
ruined by the railway, which has encouraged the importation of 
the cheaper Madras salt. 

Weaving is another industry which has suffered from competi- Cotton 
tion with imported goods. When the English first came to Orissa, 
the fine muslins of Cuttack were eagerly bought up by the 
English factors ; but owing to the preference of the people for 
cheap machine-made goods, the industry is now practically extinct. 

Weaving of cotton cloths is still carried on at Gulnagar, Jankoti 
and Kishomagar, and indeed in most of the villages in the 
interior ; but the hand-made article has been driven out of the 
market in nearly every part f Cuttack by imported piece-goods, 
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and the country looms are almost at a standstill. At the last 
census only 33,000 cotton-weavers and spinners were enumerated ; 
many of the weaver caste have entirely forsaken their hereditary 
occupation and Live solely hy cidtivation ; and those who still work 
at the loom are forced to add to their income by taking service as 
labourers if they have not sufficient capital to rent land for them- 
selves. Their manual labour cannot compete with European 
machine-made piece-goods either in fineness or cheapness of price. 
The cloth they turn out, though stronger, is much coarser, and is 
used only by the poorer classes, who manage to make one piece 
last throughout the year. Fine cloth is however still woven at 
Gulnagar from imported hvist ; it meets the local demand, and also 
finds its way into the shops of Cuttack, where it is bought by 
the richer citizens and still commands a fair price. 

The weanng of iasav silk on a small scale is carried on in the 
nllage of Gopalpur in the Dharmshala thana. The silk industry, 
like the cultivation of the betel leaf, was introduced by a few 
Bengalis who emigrated to Cuttack from Burdwan or Midnapore. 
There are about 200 families engaged in the industry, who are the 
descendants of the weavers who settled here about six generations 
back. Almost every family owns a loom, and manages to 
obtain a fair income without having to take to any subsidiary 
profession. The process they follow is as simple as tiie scale of 
their business is small. They maintain no large filatures, possess 
no intricate or improved form of machinery, and use only the 
tmar cocoons which they obtain from the jungle tracts to the west. 
The tasar cloth which these weavers produce is of a coarse and 
inferior quality. The bulk of the outturn is taken by traders in 
Madras, Berhampore, and other places in Southern India, who 
make advances which are adjusted when the fabrics have been 
finished. The value of the cloth purchased by these merchants is 
reported to be about Es. 12,000 annuaUy, and a small quantity, 
valued at Es. 600 a year, also finds its way to Cuttack. 

Paper was formerly manufactured by Muhammadans from the 
chanjKit fibre, but the industry has declined owing to the competi- 
tion with imported cheap paper of better quality. For a long time 
it lingered on, as the local kackahris and offices used the local paper, 
tiU it was superseded by the Bally paper. The seats of the indus- 
try were Kendrapara, Asureswar, Haiiharpur, and Padmapur, the 
last place being the chief source of supply for the Division. The 
industry would indeed have disappeared long ago were it not 
that owing to its durability the paper is still in demand in the 
Cuttack Collectorate, where it is used for the flyleaves of records. 
The demand is however small, and even the few families which 
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keep up the industry depend very largely on lahoui or eke out 
their earnings by trading in sheep and goats. 

The other industries are few in number and of little signi- Otiier 
fioanee. A small colony of stone-car\’’er8 settled at Naltigiri about 
34 miles from Cuttack make images of gods and ornaments for 
temples in conventional designs ; the industry is said to have been 
introduced by the Marathas, hut it has made no progress. Locks, 
nails, nut-crackers, etc., are made at Baroda and Kalapadar in the 
Banki thana. The carpenters of Cuttack town have some skill 
in cabinet-making and a certain amoimt of wood-carving is still 
carried on. Formerly the temples, maths and large houses had 
the woodwork in their iimer verandahs elaborately carved, while 
the doors and windows contained good specimens of lotus and 
geometrical screen patterns ; but now there is very little carving 
done, beyond the grotesque designs of gods and fabulous beings 
which are carved on the panels of doors and on boats. In 
Cuttack the manufacture of toys and sticks from buffalo horns is a 
speciality for which there appears to be a growing demand. The 
horn is cut to the required length, turned on a primitive lathe, and 
then polished ; these articles obtain a ready sale, but the industry 
is only on a very small scale and is confined to a few families. 

The only other indigenous industry which appears to prosper is 
the manufacture of brass and bell-metal utensils and ornaments. 

This has not yet suffered from the competition of foreign or 
machine-made articles, though gilt ornaments of German silver 
are said to find favour with many of the women on account of their 
lightness, cheapness and gloss. The vessels manufactured are 
exported to Purl, Sambalpur, Sonpur, Ganj&m and Calcutta, and 
a thriving trade is carried on. 

There are no mines in the proper sense of the word. Sand- Mines, 
stone, laterite and rubble are quarried from the hills along the 
western border, but only for the railway and local use. The 
laterite found in the gpieissose hills along the road from Calcutta to 
Cuttack is admirably adapted for building by its durability, and 
is commonly used for this purpose. 

The Government workshop at Jobra is the only factory in the Factories, 
district or indeed in the whole of Orissa. This is a civil engineer- 
ing workshop with steam as the motive power, at which the 
iron and wood-work required for the anicuts, looks and canals are 
turned out ; it employs an average of 173 operatives daily. 

From the fact that the first Englidi factory in Bengal was Tbade. 
established in this district, it is clear that it was at one time a place EnUgsh 
of some commercial importance. The first English expedition to factories., 
Bengal set forth from Masulipatam in 1633 ; the party consisteJl 
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of eight Englishmen, and the good ship, “Hopewell,” that bore them 
was no better than a native junk. With favourable winds the 
expedition* managed to reach Harispurgarh, but soon after they 
arrived, a Portuguese frigate came in and anchored near them ; 
and when the English went ashore, the master of the frigate “ with 
the assistance of some of the ribble-rabble rascals of the town ” 
set upon them, and the English “ had like to have been all slain 
and spoiled, but that Lucklip, the royger or Hce-king there, rescued 
them with 200 men.” Cartwright, the leader of the little band, 
soon afterv'ards set out vith a valuable consignment of gold, 
silver, cloth and spices for Cuttack, where the Muhammadan 
Governor of Orissa held his court. Here he demanded redress for 
the Portuguese attack upon them and applied for a permit autho- 
rizing the Enghsh to trade in Orissa. The Portuguese captain 
also appeared however, and charged the English crew with fighting 
in order to make a prize of his vessel and take his goods by force. 
A nobleman of the court was bribed by the Portuguese and espoused 
their cause ; and Cartwright, finding he could get no satisfaction, 
“ rose up in great anger and departed, saying that if he could not 
have right here, he would have it in another place ; and so went 
his way, not taking his leave of the Nabob or of any other ; at 
which abrupt departure they all admired.” At his next interview 
he found the Nawab in a far more favourable mood, and told him 
boldly with a stem undaunted countenance that “ he had done his 
masters of the Honourable Company wrong, and by his might and 
power had taken their rights from them, which would not be so 
endured or put up.” The Nawab then made some enquiries about 
the power and trade of the English and was informed that their 
maritime strength was invincible. This reply made a deep impres- 
sion on the Nawab and finally he gave the English permission to 
trade in Orissa. On the 19th May 1633 the English left Cuttack 
for Hariharpur, a village adjoining the present Jagatsinghpur ; 
here they at once proceeded to build a factory, this site being 
chosen apparently because, to quote Bmton’s account, “ the town 
is very full of people ; there are many merchants in it and great 
plenty of all things : here is also cloth of all sorts, great store, for 
there do belong to this town at least 3,000 weavers that are house- 
keepers, besides all other that do work, being bound or hired.” 
This factory however was not long maintained, as the merchants 
did not understand the necessity for severe self-restraint and tem- 
perance in a hot climate ; the country abounded with fruit and 


• For a fullsr account of the fortunes of this expedition, see the Early Annal* 
of the English in Bengal, vol. I, by C. R. Wilson. 
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arrack, and these when taken with excess produced lamentable 
consequences. The place consequently acquired a had name 
among the English, and its unhealthiness was one of the most 
serious obstacles to their progress. Trade was also crippled by . 
the attacks of the Aracanese pirates and the opposition of the 
Portuguese ; and to add. to the difficulties of the English, the 
river where their vessels used to lie haring gradually silted up, it 
became unsafe for ships to ride there and difficult to send goods by 
sea that way. In 1641 the factory at Hariharpur was found to 
be on the point of dissolution, only a few fine muslins were in 
preparation, and the trade henceforward was diverted to Balasore 
which possessed far greater commercial advantages. 

We have little information concerning the commerce of the Trade 
district during the 150 years which elapsed before the British jjar/thie. 
conquest ; but enough is known to show that the trade of the 
country was paralyzed by the oppressions of the local officials. 
However cheap might be the inland markets, the tolls and 
custom-houses on the roads and rivers made the goods too dear 
for exportation, and anj-thing like internal trade was rendered 
impossible by the incessant black-mail which was levied. 

Besides the royal officers who imposed a tax at every few miles, 
each petty proprietor through whose estate the route lay lined the 
road with hungry mjTmidons ; and in the short journey of 103 
miles from Cuttack to Balasore the tolls amounted to nearly a 
third of the total value of the goods. 

The iucursions and oppressions of the Marathas soon put an Trade 
end to whatever commercial prosperity Orissa may once have 
possessed, and the trade in rice and salt, which had suriuved rule. 
Maratha misrule, was considerably diminished when the Govern- 
ment asserted its right to the monopoly of the latter article. 

When we took the Prorince, however, considerable quantities of 
these articles were still exported from the ports, which were chiefly 
frequented by three kinds of craft, riz., (1) Maidive vessels, which 
brought cowries, cocoanuts, coral, and dried fish, and took back rice 
and earthen pots ; (2) sloops which carried the Government salt to 
Calcutta ; and (3) sloops, built at Contai and Hijili, which only 
came in the cold season and carried rice to Calcutta. The Raja of 
Kanika carried on a considerable trade in rice on his own account, 
and large numbers of swine and homed cattle found their way by 
land to the Calcutta market. The export trade, however, gradually 
dwindled down to a fraction of its former importance, and in 1813, 
the Collector reported that the only articles exported were rice 
and a little salt (about three lakhs’ worth), and that trade was 
hardly known even by name. The internal trade was equally 
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limited and was confined to the supply of rice and other articles 
of every-day use or consumption to the larger towns, and to 
the mutual exchange of surplus produce and articles of home 
manufacture at the hdfs or markets in the interior. 

Then, as now, the grain markets in the towns were in the hands 
of middlemen, who so regulated the supplies coining into the town 
as to keep up prices. When the rivers rose to an unusual height, 
or the crops failed to any considerable extent, the difficulty 
which the inhabitants of Cuttack experienced in getting food was 
extreme. The military authorities were constantly representing 
to the civil officers the difficulties they had in getting supplies 
for the troops. They asserted that they had often to go without 
sufficient food for several days together, and declared that unless 
this state of affairs was remedied, the sepoys would lose all 
sense of discipline, and setting their authority at defiance, plunder 
the grain shops in the town of Cuttack. In consequence of these 
complaints, the Collector was authorized in 1805 to advance the 
sum of Es, 10,000 for the purpose of purchasing and storing a 
supply of rice for the to^vn of Cuttack and for the military or 
cantonment bazar. A godown was built for the storage of this 
large stock, and a public market established for its sale on the site 
of the present Chandni Chauk. For many years after this, Cuttack 
continued to be in constant want of supplies and frequently on 
the verge of famine. Time after time urgent calls were made 
on Balasore for rice, and pilgrims had to be warned of the 
scarcity in the district and directed to supply themselves with 
provisions before entering it. There was however no scarcity 
20 miles north of the MahanadI ; at Balasore rice sold at 65 
seers for the rupee and there was enough in store for three 
years’ consumption ; there were immense stocks at Dhamra and 
Churaman intended for export to Madras; and consequently 
it was thought that the scarcity of rice was not natural, but must 
have been artificially produced. It was pointed out that the large 
number of Marathas still resident at Cuttack were bitterly 
hostile to the English, and did their best to stop the import of 
rice in the hope of starving them out ; they themselves ceased 
to import from Sambalpur. and they prevented the ryots, many 
of whom were still in their debt, from bringing in grain to 
Cuttack. This was all the easier, as the ryots had always been 
accustomed to give up nothing until they were compelled. The 
Marathas took what they wanted by force, and the ryots did not 
understand our method of asking for and paying for what we 
wanted; they took it for weakness, and were so elated at their 
release from oppression that they thought themselves quite 
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independent and would do nothing to oblige any one. Besides 
this, even the amih were in league against the English, as they 
had for a long time taken advantage of their position to secure the 
lion’s share of the profitahle export trade to Madras, and did not 
wish to sell in Cuttack. ^ 

In order to remedy this lamentable state of affairs, land was 
offered rent-free in perpetuity to any merchants who would estab- 
lish grain shops near the site of the public market. It was at 
this time, and in consequence of this offer, that a row of houses 
arose on either side of Chandui Chauk, some of which exist 
in a dilapidated condition to the present day. But though 
this measure gave some relief to the inhabitants, its effect 
was only temporary ; the usual tightness of the market was 
enhanced by severe droughts and by floods which cut off communi- 
cation with the interior ; and the officers of Government were 
constantly interfering with the market in order to try and force 
down prices. The Governor-General was at last forced to issue 
stringent orders prohibiting this practice, and in 1821 a procla- 
mation was issued declaring the freedom of trade and the absence 
of all restrictions affecting the grain market. Since that time 
trade has steadily developed with the opening of new commu- 
nications, which have placed nearly every part within easy reach 
of the markets. The roads have been improved and extended ; 
a great impetus has been given to the extension of trade by 
the Opening of harbours at Ftilse Point and Chandbali ; the district 
has been covered with a network of canals, which enable the 
people to transport their goods to the sea and to aU parts of the 
interior ; and more recently it has been tapped by the railway and 
put into direct communication with the mercantile capitals of 
Calcutta and Madras. 

The trade of Cuttack, at the present day, consists chiefly in imports 
the exchange of agricultural products in their raw state for for- “perts. 
eign manufactures, metals and articles of luxury. The chief 
article of export is rice which is sent to Calcutta, Mauritius and 
Ceylon, other exports being oil-seeds, hides, jute, timber, horns, 
feathers, bones, pamsi grass, and silver fili^ee work. Jungle 
products, such as myrobalans, lac, nux vomica, wax, and resin 
come in from the Garjats, and with the other articles mentioned 
above are despatched to Calcutta, and to a smaller extent to the 
Madras Presidency. English and Bombay piece-goods, kerosine- 
oil and specie are brought in from Calcutta and sent out again 
to Puri and the Garjats along with dried fish and salt ; and a 
portion of the eonsigiiments of cocoanuts sent from Puri is 
forwardd to the Garjats. 
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Tlie principal articles of import from Calcutta are English 
and Bombay piece-goods, kerosine-oil, crockery, glassware, specie, 
fancy goods, potatoes, lead, copper, zinc, gold, silver and cotton 
yam. Most of these articles are consumed in the district, and a 
portion, as mentioned above, is ^sent to the Garjats on the west 
and to Puri on the south. The articles imported from other 
places are salt, turmeric, chillies, sugar and tobacco leaves from 
Ganjam ; coeoanuts and cocoanut-oil from Puri ; wheat, pulses, 
oil-seeds, cotton and molasses from the Central Provinces ; lac , 
nux vomica, myrobalans, silk cocoons, wax, resin, iron, horns, 
hides, timber, catechu, oil-seeds and feathers from the Garjats, 
Cotton goods, besides being brought by sea from Calcutta, are 
also imported by land from some other parts of Bengal, and from 
certain districts of the Madras Presidency ; the imports from 
Bengal consist of muslins from Midnapore, Bankura and other 
places, and those from Madras of fine cotton goods and silk 
fabrics sent from Ganjam and Berhampore. 

Cuttack is primarily an exporting district, the exports greatly 
exceeding the imports, whether borne by rail, river, road, canal or 
sea. The returns of sea-borne trade passing through False Point 
show that the value of the imports in 1904-05 was Ks. 3,350, while 
the exports were valued at nearly 22f lakhs ; nearly all of this was 
foreign trade, the value of the goods carried by coasting vessels 
being only lls. 76,800. The statements showing the volume of 
rail- and canal-bome traffic show clearly the increasing popularity 
of transit by rail ; and although the canals continue to perform 
an important function, esjrecially in the export trade, there can 
be no doubt that as a channel of trade they are being rapidly 
supplanted by the railway. The latter brought into the district 

955.000 maunds and exported over 625,000 maunds of goods, 
while the canals exported 214,000 mairnds and brought in only 
31,700 maunds. The export traffic carried along the canals con- 
sisted almost entirely of rice, while the cotton twist and yam 
brought by boat and steamers from Calcutta constituted nearly 
seven-eighths of the imports. The returns for rail-home traffic 
show that among the imports salt from Madras (404,000 maunds) 
bulked most largely ; a large portion consisted of rice (175,700 
maundsj brought in from Puri, which was probably only conveyed 
into Cuttack on its way to other markets ; and after this, the 
largest import was gram (75,000 maunds) from the Central 
Prorinces. Madras is the largest importer, sending 4^ lakhs of 
maunds, and next come the other districts of Orissa with 205,000 
maunds, and then Calcutta and the metropolitan districts with 

169.000 maunds. Among exports, rice occupies the first place, 
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nearly 4 lakhs of maunds being exported in 1904-05, and the 
next most important export was gram and pulse (98,000 maunds) ; 
with the exception of paddy, the other exports are small in 
quantity and of little significance. Practically all the exports are 
sent to Calcutta and the surrounding districts, or the other 
districts of Orissa. 

The export business in Cuttack is almost entirely monopolized 
by a few rich merchants, who are in a position to make large 
advances at favourable rates and to undertake the risk of sending 
consignments by sea. These merchants have their agents, who 
establish small depots in various parts of the district and make 
large purchases of rice at the markets. They then send out their 
rice to the chief poi+s (Palse Point and Chandhali), whence it 
is shipped to foreign countries or to other parts of India. There 
are many traders, however, who carry on heavy transactions both 
in articles of export and of import : they are generally tbe Telis, 
Kewats, Gurias, Patras and Golas of the district, hut their 
numbers are swollen by Bengalis, Maru'aris, Bhojpuris, Tehngas, 
and Garjati Jaunlias, who with their greater industry and enter- 
prise have managed to establish themselves to the exclusion of 
the Oriyas. These dealers {mahajatiH) make advances of money 
to petty tradesmen, known as bepdris or gunicishtds, who go to 
difiEerent parts of the country, bujnng in at the cheaper markets 
and selling off to advantage at the dearer ones. At the close 
of the year, or of any other definite period of time, they return 
home, render an account of their transactions, and pay the 
maMjan the money they have borrowed, together with a share 
of the profits. The latter is divided between the mahdjan, the 
bepdri and the owner of the boat or pack-bullocks used in 
conveying goods from one place to another. 

Sometimes the tnahdjans have hot his or warehouses in different 
parts of the interior, where they station resident agents or hot hi 
gmmshtds, who are often near relatives of the mahdjam themselves. 
Goods are bought and sold here, and are also sent off to the 
mahdjan ; at the end of the year accounts are settled, the profits 
that accrue from the year’s transactions being divided among them. 
Some traders, besides dealing in all kinds of produce themselves, 
also serve as brokers or middlemen for the sale of miscellaneous 
goods, and are known as dandidars (literally weighmen), i.e., men 
through whose intervention purchases and sales are effected. 

Many mahdjans personally keep up wholesale or retail shops, 
at which they sell their goods either wholesale to peripatetic 
dealers, or retail to ordinary purchasers. These shops, which are 
foimd chiefly in Cuttack, at the sub-divisional head-quarters and 
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at a few other trade centres, are held for the most part by 
outsiders. In Cuttack town the Mam*aris, who have been settled 
down there for the last 40 or 50 years, trade chiefly in European 
piece-goods; the Bhojpuris, who deal in spices, have been in 
Cuttack for the last 70 years; the Telingas, who followed the 
Madras regiments to Cuttack, have established themselves as 
traders in Deccan clothes, chillies, camphor, etc. ; and the Kabulis, 
as in other parts of Bengal, preside at stalls of dried fruits 
of all kinds. 

The sea-borne trade of the district is carried by the steamers 
and sailing vessels which touch at the ports of Chandbali and 
False Point. The fonner of these is at the mouth of the Dhamra 
in the Balasore district, but plays an important part in the trade 
of this district. The opening of tliis port about 30 years ago, 
and of False Point harbour in 18G0, at once gave a great impetus 
to trade and effected cpiite a i‘ev<)lution in the whole Province. 
Before the establishment of these two ports, Orissa was an isolated 
country, but now it has become a busy centre of trade, the 
sea-borne trade being earned on with ports all along the coast 
in Bombay, Madras and Bengal, as well as nith Ceylon, the 
Maidive Islands, Mauritius and England, 

The land-bome external trade is carried on by land with the 
Central Provinces, the Garjats, Puri and Ganjam by means of 
carts and pack-bullocks, and dviring the rains by boats, while a 
certain amount of merchandise is sent along the Orissa Coast 
Canal. But the railway constitutes the chief artery of commerce ; 
the main trade of the district is that which is carried out of 
it or brought into it by this route, and the other means of 
eoramumcation by land merely supplement its work. 

The internal trade of the district is similarly carried on by the 
railway , and by carts, pack-bullocks and Iwats ; it consists chiefly 
of cereals and pulses, country cloths, brass and bell-metal utensils, 
timber and firewood. Next to the railway the most important 
routes by land are the Taldanda road, the Machgaon road, the 
Chandbali road, the Grand Trunk Road, the Sambalpur road and 
tne uanjam road. 

by water are furnished by the rivers and canals 
which traverse all parts of the district. The Mahanadi and 
r^mani, together with their main branches, the Katjuri, Birupa 

their lo4er courses, 

t S T T?/ ^ steamer sendee phes on 

8 rem!arl^’"L''f the Taldanda canal 

regularly used by boats. These highways of commerce have 
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now ensured a certainty of communication between Cuttack' and 
the sea-board, and have helped most materially to develop its 
trade. The whole district is moreover interseoted by a network 
of channels and creeks, all of which are navigable by country 
boats during the rains and some throughout the year. With 
the district and Tillage roads, they form important factors in 
opening out the more remote villages, so that there is generally 
some means of communication between them and the trade marts 
of the district. 

The chief centres of trade are situated along the rivers and Trade 
canals, or are in the neighbourhood of flourishing villages. The 
most important markets for rice, the chief article of commerce, are 
False Point, Jambu, Bhutmundi, Cuttack, Marsaghai, Alba, 
Kenduapatna, and Baraboria, and the most important places of 
supply are Cuttack, Kendrapara, Jajpur, Aul, Patamundai, and 
Baideswar. Eice is carried chiefly to Calcutta by the railway or 
by steamer rid ChandbaU, the tratEc being mostly in the hands of 
the India Greneral Steam Navigation Company, which maintains 
a regular service of steamers from Calcutta. A portion of it is 
also carried to False Point in boats and along the Orissa Coast 
Canal in steamers. 

Besides these, there are numerous minor markets or hats Markets 
all over the district, numbering about one hundred and fifty, which 
are held every week on certain fixed days for the sale of the 
ordinary articles of consumption and of every-day use. The most 
important of these are Ichapur, Barhat, Mahipal, Thakurhat, 
Chandla, Mahalhat, Pandalo, Pailo Antoi, Pasai, Keshpur, Chan- 
danagar, Eajnagar, Kerapur, Ganja, Olabhar, Talsanga and 
Nikrai in the Kendrapara sub-division ; Gandkul, Katra, Bilhat, 
Tanghi, Champapur, Niscbintkoilo, Niali and Kuhunda in the 
Sadar subdivision ; and Binjharpur, Kaipara, Haripur, Kati- 
kata, and Kayangola in the Jajpur sub-division. Almost all the 
trade of the interior may be said to be carried on in these 
markets. People flock in from great distances to buy stores for 
the week’s consumption, and in many cases the hats form the sole 
source from which the villagers can obtain the necessaries of life. 

Shops are very rare in small villages, and are generally of a very 
primitive kind, unable to supply a single family with provisions 
even for a week, and totally unequal to meeting the wants of a 
whole village. 

Fairs are also held in different parts of the district in connec- 
tion with the religious festivals. Some of these last for a day, 
others for a week, ten days, or even a month. Some of the petty 
fairs have no influence whatever on trade, but the principal 
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such as the Paus Sankrauti j&tra in pargana Katia, the Salanuni 
annual fair in Sargara, the Mahavinayaka mela in Darpan, the 
Charak Sankranti jatra in Madhupur, the Grundicha jatra in Tikan, 
the Asokashatamiya^'a in Jaj pur, attract many shop-keepers and 
merchants from Balasore, Bha^akh and the Grarjats, as well as 
from the more important centres of trade in the district itself. 

Cuttack has a peculiar system of weights and measures. The 
maund of 40 seers is recognized, hut the Balasore seer of 80 tolm 
is used for weighing imported goods, and the Cuttack seer of 
105 tolas for indigenous goods. These seers are regarded as 
standard weights and are used in the municipalities and the 
principal market-places in the interior, though not to the exclu- 
sion of other weights. In rural areas, however, the seer and 
chittack are hardly understood, the weights in common use being 
the pal, bisd and pasiiri, and for grain measure the gaiini. The 
pal is equivalent to 6 tolas, but the bkd ranges from 18 to 30 pals, 
i.e., from 108 to 180 tolas, according to locality and the commod- 
ity weighed. No bisa con-esponds, therefore, to the Cuttack seer 
of 105 tolas. In some places the people realize the disadvantages 
of this and calculate the pal at 5 instead of 6 tolas, so that their 
bisd of 18 pak may approximate the Cuttack seer. The gaiinl 
again varies from 1| seer to 7 seers according to locality. It is a 
basket, and not only does it give wrong measure by losing its 
shape, but there is a buying and a selling gaani, the former being 
of course the larger ; and it can be manipulated during measure- 
ment, (‘.g., by pressing, heaping up and filling loosely. There is 
thus room for unlimited fraud, and the extent of the evil may be 
realized when it is remembered that the gaiaii is the universal 
measure for weighing paddy throughout rural areas. The 
is equal to 3 bisds, and the weight in tolas therefore varies 
according to the weight of the different bisds used. In the 
Jaipur sub-division two special weights are said to be used, viz., 
the gar and muthd, which are 24 and 27 pals respectively. 

Among measures the commonest is the gauni mentioned above. 
Other measures are the petal (1 seer 6 chittacks), used for 
measuring mustard, linseed, etc., the pdhili (ordinarily = I seer 1 
chittack), used for weighing parched grain, etc., the arhd, for 
molasses, which generally = 80 tolas in capacity, while country 
cloth is measured by the hdlh or cubit, which varies from 18 to 22 
inches. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

When the British conquered the district in 1803, it was practi- Develop. 
oally isolated from the rest of India, and there was hut little 
internal communication. In spite of the long sea face, few v'essels cations. 
ventured to put in at the surf-heaten coast, and no measures were 
taken to survey the harbours or ascertain the capabilities of its 
estuaries. Traffic along the rivers, then as now, was rendered 
difficult by the 65 ,ormous volume of water they bring down in 
the rains and by the fact that in the dry season they dwindle in 
their upper reaches to small streams running through broad sandy 
beds. In addition, however, to the n.atural difficulties of the river 
route, the vexatious imposts and transit-dues of the Marathas, as 
well as the black-mail which they levied, made it impossible for 
the boatmen to ply their trade with any profit, and these natural 
channels were practically unused. Tlu’oughout the district there 
was not a road, in the modern sense of the word, in existence. 

AVhat were then called roads were mere fair-weather cart-tracks, 
without bridges and without proper ferry arrangements for 
crossing the numerous water-courses which they intercepted ; and 
the pilgrims to Purl, who are now rpiickly transported there by 
the railway, were forced to follow the dangerous route through 
Nilgiri and Mayurbhanj, which in many places passed through 
dense jungles infested by tigers and other wild animals. 

The first step taken to remedy this state of affairs was the TUe Orissa 
construction of the great Orissa Trunk Road, which was sane- 
tioned in 1811 and completed in 1825. It was not metalled, 
however, and in 1854 Mr. Ricketts found it in exactly the same 
state as when he saw it 25 years previously. ‘‘It has not 
improved in any respect,” he wrote, “ it is the same long heap of 
mud and clay, always next to impassable for any wheeled vehi- 
cles, except for the high-wheeled Cuttack hackeries, and for many 
months of the year impassable even for them. In some parts, 
where the soil is sandy, foot-passengers do not suffer much 
inconvenience at any time of the year ; but across the many low 
plains where the soil is clayey, the difficulty of making any 
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progress in wet weather can hardly he exaggerated. 1 have 
myself been nine honi-s going ten miles.” 

The eoiiiii- TJie ten’ible deficiency of communications which still existed as 
Orissa in 186G was made apparent in the great Orissa famine, when 

1866. •• the people were shut in between pathless jungles and impracti- 

cable seas, and were like passengers in a ship -nTthout provisions.” 
The state of affairs at that time was graphically described by the 
Famine Commissioners of 1807 as follo\^'s : — The whole pro\'ince 
is geographically isolated to an excessive degree. To the noibh 
and north-west the hill tracts merge into countries more hilly, 
■wild and inaccessible, by which they are separated effectuall}' from 
Central and Northern India. There is a precarious traffic with 
•Sambalpur by boats of a peculiar constniction, which navigate the 
difficult river Mahanadi in the rainy season and for a month or 
two after ; for the rest of the year tliis communication is closed. 
On the other side, the nature of tlie coast and the sea is such as 
effectually to stop all native traffic foi- the major part of the 
year. With one exception — False Point — there is no protected 
anchorage of any kind, and that exception may be said to be in 
some sense almost a recent discovery. Such being the difficulties 
on either side of the length of Orissa, the only ordinary mode of 
communication -with the outside world is by the route traversing 
its length. That, however, is so much intersected by the streams 
already mentioned, and| has been hitherto so little rendered prac- 
ticable by art, that it is comparatively little used by wheeled 
carnages; pack-bullocks still predominate at all times; in the 
rainy season wheeled traffic is quite impracticable ; and when the 
rains are heavy, even pack-bullocks cannot be used. At this day 
the European officer 'who cannot obtain a special steamer murt 
find his way into Orissa ^slowly and tediously, as ancient officers 
may have travelled in the days of Asoka, and the very post takes 
several days between Calcutta and Cuttack.” 

Subsequebt This calamity directed attention to the state of all the Orissa 
nicasuies. ^gtricts, and mesaures were taken to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar disaster, roads being opened up, the coast surveyed, and 
canals constructed. The communication with the outside world 
which was thus established, effectually broke in upon the isolation of 
Orissa, and more recently the Bengal-Nagpurltailway has extend- 
ed its system through the district. It is now amply provided with 
means of communication by the railway and an extensive system of 
roads and canals. The railway passing through it from north to 
south connects it with Calcutta on the one hand and Madras on the 
other ; the roads place every part within easy reach of the markets ; 
and a network of canals and distributaries covers the whole country. 
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As eaiiy as the 17th eentmy Cuttack was reached hj’ the ivatek 
eireuitous route from the Dhamra river fid Patamundai. up to 
which place sloops and brigs were able to come Muth Government u 
and other stores ; and Harispurgarh at the mouth of the Patna 
appears to have been a place of resort for coasting vessels. It was 
here that the English landed when the}' first advanced from 
ilasuhpatam to Orissa in 1G33 ; it then possessed a fair anchorage, 
boasted a custom-house, and ivas described as "a place of good 
strength M'ith whom our merchants hold commerce M'ith cor- 
respondency.” The harbour is now saud-ban’ed, and even in 
Ealph Cariwright’s time the river could only be ascended in small 
boats for some 8 miles as far as Kosida ; but the old name of the 
mouth of the Patua, Boita-kuliya or sliip-haven, is significant of 
its former importance. Soon after the occupation of Orissa, the 
English made attempts to improve and extend the communications 
by sea. In 1811 a Master- Attendant was appointed at Manik- 
patna in the Puri distiict, and a Deputy Master- Attendant was 
posted to Dhamra. The light-house at False Point M'as com- 
menced eight years later, and after almost insuperable difficulties 
had been overcome, the building was finished and the first light 
lit 'in 1820. The advantages of False Point as a harbour and 
port were not discovered, however, till a much later date. During 
the first half of the 19th century, this anchorage was little knoMn, 
and almost unused. Although but two days by steamboat from 
Calcutta, no regular communication existed ; no important trade 
was carried on ; and the e.xports, consisting chiefly of rice, were 
entirely in the hands of a few native shipmasters from the Madras 
coast. A traveller landing at False Point found himself as far 
from Cuttack as if he had never started from Calcutta, uhile 
its isolated and jungly situation, and the long, tedious boat-route 
inland, through dense forests and across malarious swamps, 
rendered it impracticable for goods or passenger traffic. 

About 1862 the newly-started East Indian Irrigation Company 
perceived its capabilities for the importation of stores, and an 
enterprising French fii-m in Calcutta shortly afterwards established 
an agency for the export of rice. But for several years the argu- 
ments against adopting it as a harbour seemed to be irresistible, as 
it was represented to be a fever-stricken, jungle-buried creek, 
several days’ journey from any large town and uith scarcely a 
practicable channel inland. Colonel Rundall, however, after a 
careful investigation insisted on its capabilities, and the history of 
the famine of 1 866 proved him to be right. During that year, 
when Government was anxiously exploring every means of 
» throwing supplies into the Province, False Point harbour formed 
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the main entrance by which food was brought in. The Famine 
Commissioners reported that it was the best harbour on the whole 
Indian peninsula between the Hooghly and Forabay, and 
strongly urged its claims upon Government. The harbour was 
re-surveyed and deepened, the channels were clearly buoyed off, 
and it was connected with Cuttack by means of the Kendrapara 
canal. It was confidently expected that False Point would grow 
into an important harbour and form the entrepot for the import 
and export trade of Orissa. A scheme was put forward in 1875 
for the improvement of the poid at a cost of Rs. 2,33,000 ; 
it was suggested that Port Commissioners should be appointed ; 
and the matter proceeded so far that the Bengal Government 
moved the Government of India to extend the provisions of the 
Indian Ports Act to False Point. In the next year, how'ever, 
the Superintendent of Marine Surveys deprecated any large 
expenditure on the port, and the event has shewn the vusdom of 
his recommendation. The expectations that False Point would be 
the great port of Orissa have not been realized ; Chaudbali has 
become the port for the Calcutta trade, and False Point only 
8er\-es Orissa for the trade in rice to Mauritius. Colombo and the 
west coast ports. It is now a port of call for coasting vessels, 
though large cargo steamers put in at irregular intervals. 

At first sight it would appear that the great rivers which issue 
from the western hiUs and then pour into the sea after tra^'ersing 
Cuttack, should afford a magnificent highway for the products of 
Central India. The anicuts constructed across them have however 
cut off direct communication between the lower and upper reaches ; 
during the rains they become dangerous for navigation owing to 
the high floods thev bring down, and during the rest of the year 
the current is sluggish and the volume of water small. Even in 
the greatest of these rivers, the Mahanadi, numerous sand-banks 
obstruct the channel in the dry season, and the boatmen are fre- 
quently obliged to dig out narrow channels to allow their craft to 
pass. In spite, however, of these obstacles, there is uninterrupted 
communication from above the anicut at Cuttack as far as Sambal- 
pur, though the traffic has been diminishing since the latter district 
has been opened up by railwaju There is some traffic on the 
upper waters of the Brahmani, but the jagged rooks which in 
places stud the stream render it dangerous for large boats. Both 
river and the Baitarani almost dry up during the hot weather 
in their upper reaches, and the small depth of water only allows 
small boats to ply along them. On the other hand, all the rivers 
have sufficient water to enable boats to pass and repass further 
own their course, and there is a fair amount of traffic in the 
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lower tidal reaches. With this exception, they are on the whole 
either too shallow or too uncertain to he very largely used, and 
they do not possess any great value as trade routes. 

The District Board controls 43 ferries, of which the most Femes, 
important is that across the Baitarani at Chandbali. Passengers 
are charged small fees, and the right of collecting these is sold by 
auction, all the ferries being leased out annually to the highest 
bidders. 

For the reasons mentioned above, but little use is made of the Canals, 
rivers as highways, in spite of the canals which take off from 
them and provide communication with the sea-coast. The use of 
boats has, accordingly, been restricted from time immemorial, and 
the people have always been accustomed to cany the internal 
traffic of the country along the roads by means of pack-bullocks 
and caids. They were thus neitlier sufficiently accustomed to 
navigation nor prepared to utilize the canals when they were 
opened ; and these waterways have consequently never been used 
very extensively. The Keudrapara and Gobri Extension canals 
connect Cuttack with the Brahmani at Alba, and from there 
vessels go doum the river to Cliandbali, whei'e the cargo is tran- 
shipped and earned by steamer to Calcutta. The High Level 
canal supplies a direct route between the marts of Cuttack and 
Bhadrakh, and the Taldanda canal between the Mahanadi and 
Katjuri ri-^'ers links up Cuttack with False Point. This canal is 
used by boats, and there is a regular steamer service along the 
other canals, as steamers carrying passengers and goods ply three 
days a week between Cuttack and Chandbali. The Gobri and 
Jajpur canals are also important navigable channels ; and there 
are in all 210 miles of canals used for navigation. The total 
tonnage of the boats using them in 1903-04 was 256,672 tons 
and the value of their cargoes, excluding rafts, was 11s. 70,79,162. 

The volume of traffic on the canals has, however, never been Rait.- 
very large, and the trade passing along them has now diminished '^ats. 
owing to the competition of the railway. The line of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway which passes through the district was opened 
in 1899. It connects Cuttack directly with Madras and Calcutta, 
and the stations are so placed that they receive all the grain now 
brought into the head-quarters town and all that is imported 
from the Tributary States. The finest pieces of engineering work 
on the line are to be seen near Cuttack ; to the north of the town 
a great bridge has been built over tlie Mahanadi of girders laid on 
massive masomy piers, while to the south, where the iron read 
has been carried over the wide stretches of sand and wa^er extend- 
ing between this station and Barang, one of the most difficult 
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pieces of riverine engineering to be seen anywhere in India has 
been successfully carried out. 

From the account given above, it will be seen that Cuttack 
long continued practically roadless even after the British occupa- 
tion, and that the roads are a creation of the last half century. 
The district is now very well supplied with these means of internal 
communication. Some areas are, however, still veiy difficult 
of access, such as the pnrganas of Benahar and Khandi and 
the strip of country between the Taldanda and Kendrapara canals ; 
while in other parts many villages are only accessible by pack- 
bullocks, and others again can only be reached by boats in the 
rainy season. This however is only a natural incidence of a 
deltaic country, where the large rivers intersecting the plains 
make the construction and maintenance of roads a matter of 
great difficulty. In spite of these difficulties, there has been a 
great advance since the great Orissa famine ; and there are now 
91 miles of Prorineial roads maintained by the Public Works 
Department, 75 miles being metalled, and 16 miles unmetalled, 
while the District Board maintains 34 miles of metalled and 335 
miles of unmetalled roads, besides a number of village tracks with 
a total length of 445 miles. 

The most important of the Provincial roads is the Orissa 
Trunk Hoad, a great highway running from Midnapore to Ganjam 
in the Madras Presidency. Begun soon after the British occupa- 
tion, it took the place of the old pilgrim road which had replaced 
the former route through Nilgiri and Mayurbhanj : traces of 
this pilgrim road are yet visible in nuned but massive bridges, 
in the Hindu style of architecture, standing in solitude over 
streams where there is neither rood nor traffic. The road was 
earned as much as possible along the old line and through waste 
land and jungle ; the bridges were built almost entirely of stone 
taken from the ruined forts and temples in which the Province then 
abounded ; and it was completed as far as Bhadrakh about 1819. 
It enters the district at Akshuapada 46 miles from Cuttack, and] 
skirting the western hills, it runs along the High Lievel canal as 
far as that town, and then dirides into two, the Cuttack-Puri road, 
generally known as the Jagannath road, and the Cuttack-Ganjam 
road. It is raised and metalled throughout, and there are ferries 
across the Baitarani, Kharsua, Brahmani and Mahanadi rivers. 

I^ere are two other ProHnoial roads, the Cuttack-Sonpur road 
running along the valley of the Mahanadi through Banki into 
the Sonpur State and the Cuttack-Sambalpur road also passing 
up ^e Mahanadi valley through Athgarh. which brings down 
the traffic ot the Gnriat'' 
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The principal District I)oard roads are : — (J ) The Cuttack- iJistiict 
Chindbsli road, 63 miles long, which connects Cuttack with the loTh. 
important port of Chandbali. It runs along the Kendrapara 
canal to Kendrapara and then strikes north-east to Patamundai ; 
after this, crossing the Brahmani, it goes due north to Aul, and 
leaving that place continues its north-easterly course across the 
Kharsua as far as Chandbali. (2) The Cuttack-Taldanda road, 

44 miles long, of which 14 are metalled, mnning along the 
southern bank of the Mahanadi, and forming, with the Taldanda 
canal, the principal route Ixetween Cuttack and False Point. 

(3) The Kaiidalpur-Machgaon road, which takes off from the last 
road at the 11th mile and reaches Machgaon after completing 
a course of 32 miles. Like the Cuttack-Taldanda road, it is an 
important trade-route and carries a heavy trafSe in grain. (4) 

The Phulnakhra-Madhab road, 2-5 miles long, which is cairied 
along the border of the district from the 10th mile of the Puri 
road to Madhab and then on to Puri. 

Besides these, there are a number of’ cross roads connecting 
the main roads ; and since the construction of the railway the 
District Board have opened feeder roads wherever they were 
necessary to connect the stations on the railway with the interior 
of the district. That body has also taken steps to extend the 
existing xillage roads and to add to their number: the task is 
however difBcult, as the x illagers are always apt to encroach on 
them and to divert old roads to suit their convenience. The Dis- 
trict Board has done much to improve this state of affairs, but in 
spite of its activity there are stilt many places where there are no 
village roads at all, and often the villagers can only cross the 
country by wading through creeks infested by alligators. 

The district is very well supplied with staging and inspection 
bungalows. There are bungalows at every stage (about 10 miles) 
along all the Provincial roads, the four principal District Board 
roads mentioned above, and the canals, as well as at Beruan and 
other central positions. 

The cart in universal use is somewhat peculiar in shape. Two CouDhy 
poles of sfl/ wood or bamboo about 12 feet long, tied together at 
one end and about three feet apart at the other, are joined by 
cross bars at intervals, and this framework rests on a pair of 
wheels about four feet high and four feet apart. The bullocks are 
yoked one on each side of the narrow end and will drag half a 
ton 15 or 20 miles a day on a metalled road. For carrying grain 
a long coffin-shaped basket of split bamboo called an odavo, which 
will hold about 10 maunds, is fitted on to the cart. In some parts 
of the district, carts called khim ah-i are common ; these have no 
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wheels, and the framework inclines from the yoke of the bullocks 
right down to the ground at the back. From the Qarjats come 
heavy buffalo carts, shorter and broader in make, with low wheels 
of solid wood ; and with the advent of the railway the light little 
Madras hackeries drawn by a single bullock have become common 
in Cuttack town. 

The district contains 66 post-offices, 15 telegraph-offices, and 
887 miles of postal communication. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 


LA AD REVENUE ADAIINISTRATIOA, 

The early Hindri rulers of Orissa recognized no middlemen between 
them and their subjects, and every cultivator was in theory 
bound to pay to his sovereign a share, estimated at from one- 
twelfth to one-fourth, of the gross produce of his land. The 
nominal proportion was one-sixth at the outside, but in fact was 
often more. The residents of each -vdllage paid their quota through 
a headman {padhan) who, in consideration of the sendees he 
rendered in collecting the revenue, was allowed to hold free of 
all payment u certain share, not exceeding one-twentieth, of the 
total land under oulti\-ation, and probably also retained some 
part of his ooUeotioas as a perquisite of his office . The •sillage 
accounts were checked by the accountant {hlioi), who was also 
paid by the grant of a few acres free of assessment. These 
viEages were grouped into large di:\'isions [khand or hki) of 10 to 
50 square miles, the prototype of the modem parjaiia, many of 
which are still known by their old Hindu names, such as the 
Nahakhand and Derabisi parganai. Over each of these divisions 
was an executive officer called kUandpati, who acted as the repre- 
•sentative of the sovereign, and with the assistance of the divisional 
accountant {bhohniil or bishayl) collected the revenue, and handed 
it on to the head of the district or desadhipati. 

This was the system in the regulation proednees of the Hindu 
kingdom, but along the hill borders and on the scantily-populated 
littoral the land was held by military chiefs who paid a tribute 
to their suzerain, and were independent as regards the internal 
administration of their properties. 

The first regular settlement of Orissa was begun in A.D. 1582 
by Akbar’s victorious general Todar Mai and was concluded in 
1591 by liaja Man Singh ; this settlement is given in Ain-i- 
Akbari as 17 lakhs of rupees for the whole of that Province. For 
the most part the border chieftains were left untouched ; but in 
the central and most highly-cultivated portions of the district a 
detailed settlement was made, and the rates of rents in every 
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village were fixed. The hereditary Hindu officials of the pmjana 
{khand or hist) were confirmed in possession, the khnndpatis and 
bhoimuls becoming chaudhm and kanungos, and being entrusted 
with the collection of revenue and vested with the other rights and 
liabilities of zamindam for the portion of the pirgana or tahtk 
under their direct management. The village headmen were 
maintained under the appellation of mukaddam, an Arabic word 
meaning headman, their customary right to hold one acre in 
twenty free of assessment being commuted to a grant of a 
definite quantity of land as Jagir. Where there were no hered- 
itary headmen or whei’C the l adhan had been dispossessed, 
collections were often made through an agent (karji) or farmer 
{sarbardhkar or mustdjir) appointed by the tulukdar, and many 
of these developed into hereditary tenure-holders with rights 
almost equal to those of the mukaddams. 

The iahikddrs were remunerated by grants of land [ndiika?-) 
given for their support, and by deductions of 5 per cent, from the 
gross collections of the ’N'illages in their charge, as well as by per- 
mission to collect what they could in the form of octroi, market- 
dues and other extras. _ The land-owners got a deduction of 10 per 
cent., besides one-twentieth on the total collections in the foim of 
rent-free land. Nominally one-twentieth was the customary 
deduction, but it was probably greater in the case of zamindftrs 
than in that of chandhris, and was less still for the kdnuugos. For 
the supervusion of these land-holders Eaja Man Singh grouped 
the pargams into three s'trkdrs, Cuttack, Bhadrakh and Jaleswar, 
each being placed in charge of a chief executive officer called an 
ami! and of a checking revenue officer or Sadar kduuitgo with 
several subordinate collecting agents {gumashfds), who were paid 
originally by a percentage on the collections. 

The talukddrs and superior officers were nominally appointed by 
the sovereign or liis representative, and were so far officials that 
they acted jointly in making or sanctioning alienations and assign- 
ments of the land or its revenues, and could be removed from 
their office for bad conduct ; but under the two centuries of misrule 
and revolt that followed Akbar s reign, their hold on the land 
grew stronger, and the right to appoint lapsed into a purely 
formal custom of confirming the heir of the deceased official ; even 
the dmil and the Sadar kdmmgo came to hold large estates, step- 
ping into the shoes of dispossessed Iahikddrs, for whom they stood 
security. Their office was abolidied by the Mar&this, who 
appointed dmils and Sadar kdnuugos of their own, and at the time 
of the British conquest these ex-officials were found only as 
holders of large and valuable estates. 
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Besides the talukddrs, there were also a few land-holders in 
possession of whole jtavganas. They alone were officially styled 
dependent Hindu sarddrs or zamindars, and were generally either 
descendants of the old reigning princes, as in the case of the 
zamindar of TJtikan, who was the Eaja of Kanika, and the zamin- 
dar of Saihir, who was the Eaja of Patiya, or were border chiefs 
[khnndait or hhmyd), such as those of Darpcui and Madhupur. 

Besides these two classes, a good many superior officials were 
appointed zamindars in return for special services, and it appears 
that the Marathas recognized sixteen of these zamindars in the 
Cuttack district. Like the tnlnhldn, they all lield under deeds of 
appointment, and though their position was more honourable, 
their rights and liabilities did not in any way differ from those of 
the pargana officials. 

In 1742 occurred the fimt invasion of the Marathas, and from Mauaiua 
1751 Orissa became a Maratha Province under the management 
of a Subahdar. The new conquerors made in theory no change 
in the fiscal organization, but recognized the people whom they 
found in possession of the land without asking inconvenient 
questions. Orissa, the most peaceful pari of their dominions, they 
regarded solely as a source of revenue, and to this end appointed 
32 dmik to look after the collections, with distraint officers under 
them, who squeezed the uttemiost furtliing out of the people. 
Defaulting ta/uk(fdrs they unhesitatingly disijossessed, and where 
they found a village headman strong enough to be independent of 
the pargaiKi official, they allowed liim to pay his revenue direct 
into the treasury. To some extent this had been the practice in 
the later days of the Mughal rule, when numerous independent 
estates were created by grants to Ministei-s of State or for the 
maintenance of the Xawab’s household. These estates consisted 
generally oflnumerous small parcels of land in different rillages — 
an arrangement which was inconvenient in many ways, but was 
perhaps intended to give these officials an interest in touring or 
to provide them with a foothold in the different villages. The 
accounts were kept separately as direct collections 
and were credited to the suppori of special departments. To the 
category of petty separate revenue units were subsequently added 
the alienated estates known as khariddij-, ».c., purchased estates 
and the resumed jdgirs of torch -bearers {masdk/ii) or yeomanry 
{d'Ograi ) ; while, as already mentioned, the Marathas also ac- 
cepted direct payment from many village headmen. All these 
estates were known as ma:ku)d, i.e., specified in the rent-roll, and 
their holders were treated as having exactly the same rights as 
talukddrs, though the position they held was one of less dignity. 
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During the fifty years of Maratha rule, the position of the 
cultivator and payer of revenue {mahjuzar) was one of extreme 
difficulty. Farming leases of estates were put up to auction in 
Nagpur and were hought sometimes by two or three persons, 
all of whom came to Orissa and tried to levy what they could, 
the purchasers, who were known as dmmis, being responsible for 
the collection of revenue. The MarMha demands knew no limit, 
default in payments subjected the tidukdnis to dispossession, 
imprisonment and fine, and, when all other means failed, the 
Maratha cavalry harried the country and plundered the villages. 
The fnhihidrs, when pressed, retaliated on the people by levying 
extraordinary cesses and so-called voluntary contributions, and 
their exactions were only limited by the fear of driving the 
tenantry’ to abandon their villages and leave tlie land uncultivated. 
When the Maratha caa'alry appeared, tlie villagers would fly to 
the woods driving their cattle before them, only to return when 
the troops had retired ; but sometimes a border zamindar was 
strong enough to meet force with force and beat back the invader, 
or at least compel him to accept reasonable terms. 

Along the sea coast, however, and in the mountainous regions 
on the west known as the Rajwara, the old organization sun'ived 
unchanged. Tliis tract included tlie temtories of some of the feudal 
chieftains who inled over the barbarous races of the hills and the 
lands assigned in Todar Mai’s and Raja Man Singh’s settlements 
to the descendants of the Hindu kings. Many petty Rajas along 
the coast were reduced to the position of ordinary zamindars, but 
to the last the hill chieftains resisted even the Marathas with some 
success. They were periodically plundered, but it was only by a 
considerable show of force that the Marathas could compel pay- 
nient, and amidst the inhospitable wilds and forests the horsemen 
were at a disadvantage and were as often defeated as Hctorious. 

With all their extortion tlie Marathas appear to have collected 
annually about 11 to 12 lakhs of rupees from the Province, which 
is less than the estimated revenue of the Mughals ; but this was 
the natural result of the rapacity of the conquerors, which 
defeated itself by discouraging thrift and throwing large areas 
out of cultivation. 

All that can be definitely said of these early settlements of the 
Province would appear to be that, while the Mughals made some 
attempt to proportion the revenue to the assets of the country, the 
Marathas wrung out of it all they could, irregularly and ruthless- 
ly j V ith the result that, when we first approached the question 
of its settlement in 1803, the Province was found much impover- 
ished and in a state of anarchy. The British Commissioners 
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determined to cancel all balances outstanding from the demands 
of former years and to base the demand for the current year 
on the receipts for previous payments after making suitable 
deductions on account of nhcahs, excessive assessments and the 
sums collected in advance by the Marathas. In 1804 they issued 
instructions for making the first regidar settlement of the Province, 
which were subsequently embodied in Pegulation XII of 1805. 

It was to be for one year only, 1804-05. and was to be followed 
by a triennial settlement. One of the most important objects 
in view was to bring deserted villages into cultivation. As the 
Marathas and their predecessors had based tlieir demands on the 
amount of land actually under the plough, without reference 
to the amount of cultivable land in eacli village, very httlo 
encouragement had hitherto been held out to cultivators and 
proprietors to increase the cultivated area. The Oriya ryot, whose 
poverty was Ids only protection against robbery, extortion and 
oppression, cared only to grow sufficient rice to support himself 
and his family for the year. Liberal terms, therefore, were to be 
offei'ed to those who would bring waste lauds under culti-\-atiou, 
but the engaging parties were to be b(Uiiid, in the mo.st positive 
manner, and under a se\'ere penalty, not to bring or entice ryots 
from lands already culti\'ated, but to collect tlieir ryots from 
without the Company’s territories. That such a proiiso should 
be necessary shows the wretched state of the Pnn'ince under 
Maratha oppression and misrule, winch forced the home-loving 
Oriyas to forsake their hereditary fields and take refuge in the 
wild tracts in the lulls. 

This settlement was concluded early in 1805 and was followed Early 
by a number of temporary settlements. A trienmal settlement “rttic- 
was first concluded, and then in 1808-09 another settlement was 
made for one year, which was aftenvards continued for a further 
period of three years. Other settlements followed in quick 
succession — in 1812-13, for one year; in 1813-14, for two 
years; in 1815-lG, for one year; in 181G-17, for three 3 'ears;in 
1819-20, for three years ; and in 1822-23, for five yearn. The 
history of these, early settlements is an unfortunate record of 
assessment on insufficient enquiry and of the enforcement of 
inelastic rules for the realization of inequitable revenues ; many 
an old Oriya family was ruined, and the proprietorship of the 
land fell, in many cases, into the hands of Beugali speculators. 

In 1804-05 the assessment for the district was 11s. 4,43,000, and 
the triennial assessment of 1805-08 brought in an increase of 
two lakhs, which was, however, made with very little reason. 

The Collector had no information as to the real asssts of the 
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estates, for the zamindars and amih combined to withhold all 
papers, and he had to proceed on a very rough estimate of the 
quantity of land in cultivation and on the reports of interested 
subordinates. Arrears accmnulated rapidly ; and in 1806 began 
the system of putting up defaulting estates for sale in Calcutta, a 
policy which proved the ruin of many old families and allowed 
Bengali speculators to buy valuable properties at low' prices. By 
1816 the demand had risen to over 7 lakhs with but little justi- 
fication for the increase either in the spread of cultivation or the 
circumstances of the people. They were disheartened at the 
constant alterations of the revenue, and many left their estates to 
be held by the Collector, who in his turn either managed them 
through tahhildars, who embezzled as much as they could, or 
fanned them out to speculators, who rack-rented the rj'ots. A large 
portion of the revenue assessed could not be collected, the hardships 
of our revenue system were aggravated by repeated droughts, 
and the amount realized fell to 65 per cent, of the demand. 

At last, in 1817, the people, driven to desperation by mis- 
management, broke out in whnt is known as the Khurda rebellion, 
when the paiks, or landed militia, rose in open revolt against the 
oppression they suffered at the hands of the underlings to whom 
was entrusted the collection of the revenue and against the 
tyrannies of a venal police. The rebellion was quickly stamped 
out, but it served to bring home to the authorities the deep 
discontent and real grievances of the Oriyas ; and in Eegula- 
tion VII of 1822 Govei-nment sliortly afterwards proclaimed its 
intention of concluding a settlement after making a detailed 
investigation into the circumstances of the Prorince. 

The foundations of the present prosperity of Orissa rest on 
the great settlement of 1835 to 1845. Preparations for this 
settlement were commenced as early as 1830, and it was held 
to run from 1837, although the proceedings were not finally 
completed before 1845. Taught by the mistakes of their prede- 
cessors, the Settlement Officers toiled w'ith marked industry and 
ability to master every difficulty that stood in the way of a 
fair assessment, and to store up and tabulate the Retailed informa- 
tion, as to the material condition and economic circumstances 
of the country, without which no successful settlement can be 
made. Their efforts were cordially supported by the authorities 
in Calcutta, and their reward has been the unquestionable success 
of the settlement, the implicit confidence of the people in the 
records prepared by them, and the endurance of their names as 
household words throughout the districts in which they laboured. 
The operations cost upwards of 20 lakhs, and the ;-esult was an 
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nerease of revenue of only Es. 34,980 for all tlu-ee distriots. In 
Cuttack it -was found that the cultivated area dealt with amouutal 
to 697,000 acres, of which 621,000 acres were assessed. The 
demand was fixed at Bs. 7,14,100, the incidence of revenue being 
Ee. 1-2-5 per acre ; and the balance of the assets left to the 
zamindare was Es. 4,00,900. 

The settlement tluis concluded was made for 30 years and 
expired in the 3 ’ear 1867, but the great Orissa famine of the year 
1865-66 rendered it inadvisable to undeidake resettlement opera- 
tions when the former settlemeut was drawing to a close, and that 
settlement was accordingly' prolonged for another thitty years. 

The history of the rapid recovery of the Province from the 
horrom of the great famine has subsequently shown that this 
extreme leniency was scarcely needed, and tliat a resettlement 
might well have been made some twenty-five years ago to the 
advantage of Government and without undue harassment of the 
people. The result of the excessive prolongation of tlie former 
settlement has undoubtedlj' been the exclusion of Government 
for a lengthy period from its fair share of the produce of tlie soil, 
and the retention by the landlord classes in Orissa during the 
same peiiod of profits to which they had no equitable light. 
During the sixty years of the currency of the settlement of 1837. 
the district developed in every direction in spite of the disaster . 
of 1866 ; cultivation extended by nearly a thud ; communications 
were largely improved, bringing an increase in the A olume of 
trade ; and the prices of staple food-crops were trebled, securing 
largely increased profits to the cultivators. 

The last settlement of the Proi'ince was a Avork of great Sktuk- 
magnitude; the operations extended OA'er a peiiod of 10 years, 
from the end of 1889 to the end of 1899, and over an area of 
5,000 square miles ; rents Avere settled for a million and a half 
of tenants, and the GoA'emment iwenue on neaiij' six and-a-half 
thousand estates. In this district the cost of the settlement Avas 
Es, 766 per square mile, the area assessed was 822,500 acres, and 
the revenue fixed Avas Es. 10,99,300, gmng an incidence of 
Ee. 1-5-5 per acre. The settled assets Avere lis. 20,72,900, and the 
actual percentage*of the assets taken as reA'enue thus amounts to 
53 per cent., or 11 per cent, less than it was at the preceding 
settlement. The enhancement made in the land reA'enue was as 
much as 54 per cent., but even so it was materiaUy less than was 
anticipated, and a considerable portion of the enhanced reA'enue 
was relinquished by the progressir'e introduction of the new 
assessment in the ca.se of estates of AA'hieh the liabilities were 
largely enhanced. 
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Among other changes whioh took place in the course of the 
last settlement was the multiplication of estates and landlords to 
an enormous extent, the number of recorded proprietors rising 
from 5,400 to 31,000. The lands in the direct possession of the 
landlords increased proportionately, the area (85,800 acres) held 
by them being a little more than double that existing at the 
previous settlement and the valuation having risen from 
Rs. 75,400 to Rs. 2,23,200. This very marked increase in the area 
and value of the lands held direct by the proprietors was by no 
means the only benefit obtained by them during the currency of 
the settlement, as the Incidence of pahi rents rose from Re. 1-14-0 
to Rs. 2-11-0. The oxtout to which the landlords were able to 
absorb *the increasing profits of cultivation during the term of 
the settlement is shown by the wide difference between the finan- 
cial position of the proprietors and proprietary tenure-holders at 
the commencement of tiro last settlement and at the time when 
the resattleiiieut operations were initiated. At the beginning of 
the settlemmt of 1837, the income of tlie proprietors, after the 
payment of land revenue, was Rs. 4,03,!)0d, or 30 per cent, of 
the assets, and of the proprietary tenure -holders Rs. 25,868, or 
20 per cent, of the assets. The assets of the proprietors before the 
resettlement of 1(807 were Rs. 1(8,47,400 and of the proprietary 
tenure-holders Rs. 2,04,4341 whereas the revenue they paid was 
only Rs. 7,14,100 and Rs. 1,01,741, so that they actually 
retained G1 and 49 per cent, respectively of the existiug'assets. 

The moderation of tlie enhancement is shewn Ijy the result 
of the resettlement on the total income of the zamindars. This 
amounted to Rs. ll,-33,000 before tlie settlement and was reduced 
to Rs. 9,73,600 after it, or in other words by 14 per cent. 
As already stated, however, the zamindars received an income of 
Rs. 4,06,900 at the conclusion of the premoiis settlement ; so that, 
while the revenue has been enhanced by 54 per cent., the income 
of tire zamindars has increased by 139 per cent. Where the rise 
in revenue has been large, the enhancement has been graduated 
over periods extending to 10 years, and even in 1908, when the 
demand of revenue will be paid in full, the proprietors’ income 
will still be 134 per cent, higher than in 1845* without taking 
into account any increase by enhancement of rents of non-oocu • 
pancy ryots or by assessment of any new cultivation which may 
be added to their profits in the meanwhile. It may reasonably 
be held, too, that the large expenditure which the State annuEilly 
incurs in maintaining the canals and flood embankments enhances 
its claims to land revenue, the canal system alone entailing 
upon Government a net annual expenditure of about 10 lakhs of 
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rupees, a sum equivalent to nearly half the revised land rei'eniie 
of the three districts. 

The preceding account will show that the revenue system of Pebv^jt- 
Orissa differs from that of the rest of Bengal proper, inasmuch sEiri^n 
as the settlement for the Government land revenue is not of estates. 
a fixed and permaftent character, hut is made for a term of years 
only, subject to an increased assessment at the end of every 
. fresh period. This system obtains in the greater -portion of the 
district, hut a certain number of estates are permanently settled. 

When the English conquered the Prorince, they found a few 
landowners of a superior class, descendants of noble fanjjlies or 
of high officials to whom large estates had been assigned for their 
maintenance, subject only to tlie payment of a quit-rent. Such 
were the Rajas of Kanika and Kujang, who were originally 
members of the royal family of Mayiirbhanj and were established 
in their possessions about the 13th century A.D., under the 
Gajapati dynasty, and the Rajas of Aul and Patij^a, who were 
the descendants of the last Hindu kings of Orissa and were 
confirmed in their estates by Todar Mai. Besides these, there 
were a number of estates all along the sea-coast, denominated 
(jnrhk or which were held by chiefs called Khandaits, who, 
like their more powerful neighbours of Aul, Kujang and Kanika, 
paid but a light peMaah or quit-rent, kept bands of paikn, and 
were bound to render military serHce when called upon to do so : 
few of these, however, had succeeded in maintaining the privilege 
of paying only a quit-rent and most had by slow degrees been 
reduced to the position of ordinary zamlndars. At the time of 
the British conquest, these petty chiefs made some attempt at 
resistance, but they gave way on the approach of the troops and 
were pardoned ; and in recognition of their ancient lineage and 
to secure their loyalty. Government by Regulation XII of 1805 
confirmed in perpetuity the revenue tribute or peshkash of Aul, 

Kujang, Kanika, Biriinupur and Harispur, and secured from 
enhancement the revenue fixed by the saiiads granted to the 
Khandait zamlndars of Darpan, Sukinda and Madhupur. The 
latter were adventurei-s from the north-west, and, though equally 
independent, were of inferior rank to the chiefs of the sea-coast. 

They received mnacls and executed krtbuUyais for the pajunent 
of revenue, while the Rajas of Aul, Kanika and similar estates 
executed agreements and received acknowledgments of their right 
to hold at a quit-rent. There are now 24 permanently-settled 
estates with a demand of Rs. 99,507. 

Besides these permanently-settled imhdk and the temporarily Kildjat 
settled estates of the Mughalbandi, there are in Cuttack certain Estates. 

L 
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estates, called hilajiU, wliieli oceup}' an anomalous intermediate 
position, viz., kiht^ Dompara, Jlalnrampur, Idagi’i, Chausatipara 
and Kantajlnxr. ilan Singli left tlicse estates as paid of tlie 
llajwSra, but the Marathas resumed them, with the exception of 
iJompara, wliich was of the nature of a Jd(j'ir. They collected the 
revenue payable by them direct, but left their fonner holders in 
possession ; tliese were all men of ancient Hindu stock, allied to 
the eliiefs of tlie Garjat States, who kept up on a small scale the" 
pomp and dignity of indeixendent cliiefs. On the British conquest, 
tliese 0 kilda were lirought on the roll of temporarilj^-settled estates, 
and their revenue was enhanced on different occasions ; Domptoa 
was, however, restored in 1829 to the position of a pennanentl}'- 
settled zamlndai’i, prorided only that, in the event of any aliena- 
tion, the assessment sliould be open to revision. At the settlement 
of 1837 the proprietor's of these estates claimed a permanent 
settlement, pointing out that they had similar titles to those of the 
Garjat chieftains, and had only submitted to British rule in the 
hope of obtaining more lenient treatment. It was ruled however 
that they had no legal right’ to be treated otherwise than as 
proprietors of temporarily-settled esitates ; but as a matter of policy 
Government allowed the revenue previously paid to continue for 
the terra of the settlement. At the last settlement it was decided 
to accord these pictvrresque chieftains specially lenient treatment 
and to fix the existing revenrte of their kilds irr perpetrrity, subject 
only to revision in the everrt of the alienation of the whole or any 
part of their estates. 

Growth It has already been shewn that the recent settlement has 

BEVEKCE revenue demand of the temporarily-settled estates from 

Es. 7,14,100 to Es. 10,99,300, which is orrly Es, 3,88,000 more 
than in 1809-10, but in a large nirmber of estates the increase .was 
imposed gradually, and the figiu’e given above is the final revenue 
which will be payable from 1908. In 1904-05 the total current 
land revenue demand was Es. 12,19,053, of which Es. 10,78,226 
was payable by 4,705 temporarily-settled estates, Es. 41,820 by 
7 estates held direct by Government, and the balance by 24 
permanently-settled estates. The increase in the land revenue 
now paid is, however, even greater than these figures would 
appear to indicate, owing to the fact that in the early days of 
English administration.the whole demand could not be collected 
and remisrions had to be frequently given. 

Under the rule of the Miighals and Marathas the persons 
whom we recognized as proprietors of the soil were, in theory 
at least, officers of Government, responsible to it for the revenue 
they collected, and, accordingly, they were not entitled to any 
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remission. But, when di-oughts or serious floods occurred, the 
cultivator did not pay Ids rent, and tliere is reason to believe 
that tlie native rulers recognized sucli calamities as a valid excuse 
for short payments, so that the actual collections always fell 
short of tlio full demand. Wiien we first conquered tiie Province, 
the Bengal Regulations were extended to it, and tlie assessment, 
winch under the Marathas had included a considerable margin 
for remissions and deductions, became a fixed and invariable 
debt, whicli tlie zamiudar had to discharge to the day on pain 
of losing his estate, in spite of the fact that Cuttack is a district 
peculiarly liable to suffer from the extremes of drought and flood. 

The consequences of the attempt to engraft the rigiul admin- 
istration of a peiihanently-settled Province on a country and 
peojile wholly unsuited to it, how one after anotlier the estates of 
the oldest families of 0rissa were sold up and passed into the 
hands of Bengali adventurers, how even these failed to meet the 
revenue demand, and collections fell as low as 6-3 per cent, and 
the paiks rose in rebellion, has already been described. In later 
years the Q-ovemment was more liberal ; in the 3G j'ears ending 
in 1866 remissions of the revenue were made eight times on 
account of floods, and five times on account of drought ; and in 
this way upwards of 22 laklis, or three years’ revenue, was remit- 
ted, Since 1866 no remissions of land revenue have been made, 
though certain sums have been written off in the Government 
khds mahdis. There has in fact been no such necessity for relief, 
as the resources of the district have increased largely, wliile the 
land revenue has remained stationary ; and at the same time 
the construction of canals and the improvement of the embank- 
ment system have greatly decreased the liability to loss from the 
vicissitudes of the season. 

.On the other hand, the amount wliich Government derives Eevekue. 
from land revenue is very much curtailed by the very large 
number of revenue-free properties. The pavgana officials of the 
pre-British period freely exercised the right ' of gift, and an enor- 
mous number of rent-free tenures were thus created. Some of 
these tenures were resumed at the first regular settlement of the 
district, but a great many more were confirmed, as it was laid 
down that all lands which had been held rent-free during the 
two previous years, 1802-03 and 1803-04, should continue tirbe so 
held during the currency of the settlement. They were to be 
settled with the persons in possession, on their executing agree- 
ments to be responsible for the preservation of the peace, and to 
abstain from the collection of mir or other dues of any kind. It 
was, no doubt, intended that a careful scrutiny should afterwards 
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Toe made into the validity of all claims to hold land rent-free under 
the above rule ; but, unfortunately, circumstances prevented this 
investigation being made until long afterwards. The selection of 
the two years 1802-03 and 1803-04 as those during which the 
possession of land rent-^ee gave a pr/w»ri facie, title to the occupier 
to continue to hold it on the same terms was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, and resulted in a large loss of Government revenue. 
During those two years, the Marathas had little leisure to devote to 
the details of revenue business. Their own superior officers, with 
no one to supervise them, contented themselves with their own 
aggrandizement, and did not interfere with their subordinates, so 
long as the interests of the latter did not clash with their own. 
The consequence was that every one, from the dmil to the mukad~ 
(lam, took advantage of the confusion to appropriate the lands 
under his charge. Documents, if called for, were easily forged 
in those days, and the burden of proof that they were non-valid 
wa'S thrown upon the Collector; and by the year 1808 .more 
than a hundred thousand such documents, affecting at least one- 
eighteenth of the land in the Province, had been filed in the 
Collector’s office. Many of these claims were known to be fraudu- 
lent and invalid, but no attempt was made to sift them tiU 1837, 
when a systematic enquiry was begun. Large areas were resumed, 
but even so 73,252 estates, covering an area of 128,000 acres, were 
confirmed as revenue-free. These lands were protected in per- 
petuity from assessment, with the exception of the lands known as 
kin haydti IdkhirdJ, which were declared to be Liable to resumption 
on the death of the incumbent ; and the duties of the Settlement 
Department during the last resettlement were accordingly limited 
to the identification of the lands claimed as IdkhirdJ, i.e., as free of 
payment of revenue, within one or other of the confirmed grants 
recorded in the papers of the last settlement, and to recording the 
amount of land held without title. The area of the land recorded 
as revenue-free during this settlement was 133,400 acres, or 16 per 
cent, of the total area assessed to revenue. This is a large area, 
but it must be remembered that Orissa is the Holy Land of the 
Hindus and that it supports a very large population of Brahman 
priests in attendance at an infinite number of Hindu shrines. 
The bdzidftidars, or holders of these revenue-free tenures, are for 
the most part Brahmans, who look upon themselves as proprietors 
rather than tenants. They form the Hllage aristocracy and are 
most undesirable tenants, as they do not generally cultivate the 
and themselves and are most remiss in the payment of rent, while 

proce^”to^*t makes the petty zamindar unwilling to 

proceed to extremes and seU up their tenures. 
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As regards the persons with whom Government made this I-and 
settlement, some of the real zamindars who held proprietary rights 
under the Mughals or Marathas had been recognized as Eajas of 
Kilas, or had received permanent settlements of their lands, before 
the commencement of the settlement proceedings of 1837, The 
present zamindars of Orissa would appear to be descended from 
all the tahikdars, rent-collectors, village headmen, holders of 
resumed Jdglrs and the like, who were found, at the time of the 
•British conquest, to be paying their revenue direct into the 
Maratha treasuries, as well as from the holders of the larger 
revenue-free properties that were resumed* and assessed to revenue 
by us during the early years of the last century. Under these 
zamindars again a class of subordinate proprietors, or proprietary 
tenure-holders, was recognized at the settlement of 1837, which 
Was composed for the chief part of village headmen, such as * 
miikaddams, iarbamhkdrs and ptirsethis, or the purchasers or 
recipients of proprietary rights in small plots of land from the 
zauyndars or mukaddams, such as kharidddai s or shikmi zamindars. 

The above form the proprietary classes, the zamindars paying 
their revenue direct to the treasury, and the sub-proprietors or 
proprietary tenure-holders ' paying their revenue through the 
zamindars of the estates ivithin which their lands lay. With 
them also may be included the Idkhirdj bahdlddrs, or holders of 
confirmed revenue- free lands, who possess a permanent right to 
hold their lands free of land revenue, and are independent of the 
zamindars of whose*estates their lands originally formed a part, 
except in so far as they are bound under Act IX (B.C.) of 1880 
to pay certain cesses through those zamindars. 

The tenantry who hold beneath the proprietors or proprietary 
tenure-holders mentioned above may be divided roughly into 
*seven classes: (1) the Tankiddrs, or holders of small areas per- 
manently assessed at a quit-rent ; (2) the Nisfi bdzldftiddrs, or 
holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed for the term of the 
settlement of 1837 at half rates ; (3) the Kamil bdzid/tiddrs, or 
holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed at that settlement at 
full rates ; (4) the Tkdni ryots, or resident cultivators, whose rents 
were fixed for the term of the settlement ; (5) the Chdndind ryots, 
or holders of homestead lands, whose rents were also fixed for the 
term of the settlement ; (6) the Pdhi ryots, or non-resident ryots, 
who were practically, in most cases, tenants-at- will ; and. (-7) the 
holders of service and other jd(jvs who held their lands rent-free, 
either in consideration of services to be rendered, or as rewards 
for services in the past. The above list is not exhaustive, but ' 
includes all but a few small classes of the tenants of the district. 
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ZamificUrs. 


Tenure- 

holders. 


The average size of the zamindari estates in Outtaok (263 
acres) is smaller than in any of the districts of Orissa, and the 
majority of them pay a revenue ranging from Rs. 11 to Rs. 50, 
The division of proprietary right by inheritance or sale has been 
carried to great lengths, the average number of recorded proprie- 
tors being seven to ea(^ estate, and their total number having 
increased since the last settlement from 5,400 to 31,900. The 
number of petty estates is greatest in the north of the district, 
where the tendency is iof property to pass into the hands of - 
proprietors drawn from the cultivating classes with infinite sub- 
division of lands and shares. In flie southern parganas all the 
small estates are being gradually absorbed by the mahajan fami- 
lies ; but in central and eastern Cuttack almost all the big estates are 
^ owned by Bengali zamindars, and there have been comparatively 
few changes of proprietorship in the last 50 years. A large 
amount of property was acquired by Bengali speculators at the 
revenue sales held at Fort WiUiam in the early part of the 19th 
cenku’y, but since the year 1833 very few estates have passed, into 
the hands of aliens, and, on the other hand, while a few of the 
Bengali landlords have lost their property, several of them have 
become practically naturalized in Orissa. Their estates are 


generally managed with justice and fairness to the ryots, though 
the majority of them are absentees living in Bengal, who rarely 
pay a personal wsit to theu- property. Seven of the 15 principal 
estates in the district are held by these Bengalis, but nearly all 
the small estates are held by Oriyas, The ifv’erage revenue paid 
IS Rs. 247, and the zamindars are on the whole a prosperous class. 
After deducting the cost of collection and litigation, the minimum 
profit which reaches the lU’oprietor’s pocket is estimated at TO per 
cent. ; in a vast majority of cases the net collections are not less 
than 80 per cent, of the demand ; and the steady increase of 
the prices obtained for zamindari estates points to the great 
advantages and the secure return that this form of investment 
yields to capitalists. 


Fortunately for the district the chain of middlemen between 
o\ ernment and the cultivator is not very long. The various 
° -infeudation inevitable under the Fatni Regulations 
o enga o not exist ; in most of the estates only the zamindar 
iMervenes betwrau Government and the ryot ; and even where 
ure-holders intervene, they are comparatively few. The 
^ appear to have sprung up in the 

* ^ f r communities into their 

from ordinn ' ^ Imminent feature which distinguishes them 
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• the zamindars during the last century, and that most of them have 
grown concurrently with the growth of the zammdari interest and 
in spite of the opposition of the zamindars. As the superior 
officers under the Mughal settlement crystalUzed into tahihlars, so 
the village headmen and accountants tended to become land-hold- 
■ ers, and they are now found in the position of proprietary tenure- 
holders as padhaiis, inukaddams, j}iirstf/iis afid sarhardlikdrs. The 
old Hindu name of the village headman was padhdii, but most of . 
this class were absorbed, under the Arabic form of the name, as 
miikaddaim into the Muhammadan system ; while the 2)urset/ii^ 
were also headmen whose duty it was to coUeet the rei^s, superin- 
tend the cultivation and settle ryots in the villages. All these 
were transformed in course of time into tenure-holders ; while the 
zamindars’ subordinate rent-collectors, the sarbardkkdrs, -gradually 
acquired separate tenures, just as their masters, having been • 
originally rent-collectors of a higher grade, acquired the substantial 
interest of 'zamindars. Some sarbardkkdrs were originally mere 
servants of the zamindars who collected their rents from the 
cultivators and enjoyed Jd(jirs ; 'some obtained possession of their 
villages as farmers only, but gradually obtained a prescriptive 
right to the tenure as it descended from one generation to another, 
whilq others again were sarddr paiks, who were bound to attend 
the summons of the chief and paid rent for that part of their’ 
village lands not occupied as jdyir. Another important class of 
tenure-holders consists of the khariddddrs, or purchasers of waste 
lands. It was customary in the days of the Mughals and Mara- 
thas for the superior revenue officers to recognize a species of sale 
by which those who engaged for the revenue, transferred small 
areas of waste land and jungle to persons who undertook to bring 
it under cultivation or to found villages. The areas were suppos- 
eJ to be small and worthless, but fraud was practised in many 
.cases, and valuable lands were frequently alienated for a small 
consideration. 

The most curious of all the subordinate proprietary tenures is 
the shikml zamindari, which appears to be of recent creation and zainiiKiars. 
to have arisen in three ways. The first and perhaps the most 
common case is that of resumed service tenures, where one or two 
of the jdrjirddrs were permitted to engage for the payment of the 
revenue, and the others were recorded as shikml {i.e. included) 
zamindars paying through the recorded mdirjuzdrs or revenue, 
payers. The second case is that in which lands were assigned by 
a mdlijHzdr for the support of his near relatives. The relative, if 
he did not engage separately for the payment of the revenue, was * 
recorded as a shikml zamiudar and generally received the whole 
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of the malikdna allowance. The third case is that of alienations 
of one or more ullages of an estate previous to the settlement .of 
1837, when the purchaser was sometimes recorded as a shikmi 
zamindar getting all the allowances instead of a co-sharer. All 
these tenure-holders were treated as sub-proprietors at the last 
settlement. Eents were not settled under the Tenancy Act, but 
they were allowed to retain a share of the proprietary allowances, 

• and were generally given the whole benefit of any reduction in 
the proportion of the gross assets given as revenue. They 
executed kabuHynts for the payment of the revenue assessed in 
much the^same form as the zamindars, and no attempt was made 
to curtail or define any of their existing rights and privileges 
except in so far that they were set forth in the kahuliyut. 

Alienation Not only is the market value of these interests very high, but 
the position and local prestige attaching to the tenures makes 
tenures, them highly prized by the middle-class Oriyas. The tenure- 
holder is a man of local consequence ; the ancient traditions still 
survive, the Dinkaddam is still the arbitrator in local quannls, and 
his authority is held in considerable respect by the tenantry. 
They were the trusted leaders of the people in Stirhng’s time, 
and their position has not changed materially during the last 80 
years ; they still hold the position of village headmen to whojn the 
poHce look for help in discovering and detecting crime, and they 
are practically the interpreters between the rulers and the ruled. 
The undisputed rights of succession and the freedom of transfer 
which the nmkaddam has gradually acquired and which we have 
finally recognized are however a fatal gift which is gradually 
undermining the position of these tenure-holders. The devolution 
of property in Orissa obeys the Mitakshara law, and the constant 
splitting up of shares which this system involves has a continual 
tendency to make the tenure insulficieut to support the family. 
The inukadduim therefore either gradually oust the ryots and 
manage to support their families by paying the rent and culti- 
vating the lands themselves, or they find the struggle hopeless and 
are forced to sell their ancestral rights. Sometimes they dis- 
appear altogether, but more frequently they remain in the village 
cultivating their lands as the ryots of the new purchasers. All 
along the Katjuri river, where the largest number of these tenures 
are found, the tnukuddam'i and mrbardhkdrs have been in contact 
with big and powerful zamindars, and in times of bad harv^ests 
and scarcity they have been unable to withstand the pressure and 
have yielded to necessity by selling their interests. Accordingly, 
a large number of the tenures in the flooded tracts of South 
Cuttack have passed into the hands of zamindars and rich 
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tnahdjans ; but on tbe other hand the village tenure-holders of 
the protected parganas in the interior have for the most part main- 
tained their independence. This dispossession of the middlemen 
is, however, on the whole a result to be desired. As a landlord, 
the miikaddam collects higher rents than the big zammdars ; and 
while he and his relations enjoy complete security of tenure in 
the best lands, he recognizes no right of occupancy in his other 
tenants and extorts from them the uttermost farthing. On the 
other hand, as a ryot he is still strong enough to resist unfair 
enhancements, and, with the help of the khatians which he has 
been given, he may be trusted to enjoy the rights of occupancy the 
law allows. The number of these sub-proprietors has multiplied 
greatly owing to the operation of the law of inheritance and 
partition, and at the last settlement altogether 10,598 tenure- 
holders were recorded as compared with 1,366 at the settlement 
of 1837, and the number of tenures recorded was 1,131, of 
which 593 were mukaddami , 281 were mrbardhkari and 166 were 
s/iikmi samiuddri. 

The cultivators may be broadly divided into two main groups. Tenants, 
the thdtil and pdhi ryots, these being by far the most numerous Thani 
and important of the tenants. The term thdni is a corruption of 
isthani or sthdniya, i.e., local, and was originally applied to every 
resident ryot of the village ; its use is now restricted to the suc- 
cessors in interest of the resident ryots who were recorded as such 
in the first regular settlement of the district. The thdui lyots 
have been in enjoyment of a hereditary right of occupancy from 
time immemorial, and their status is the creature of custom that 
has been in operation for many generations. Writing in 1822, 

Mr. Stirling remarked: — “They do not in general take out 
pattds nor do they give kabuUyats, as they hold their lands under 
their jot or plough hereditarily, and the amount of their proper 
payments on account of rent depends on a measurement and 
adjustment of rates made long anterior to the present day by act 
of the sovereign.” These tenancies, as the holdings of resident 
tenants, naturally embraced all the best lands of the villages, 
and the customary rights of the resident tenant included many 
important privileges. He had the right to take up waste land , 
at pri\Tleged rates ; he had rights of pasture and fuel ; his occu- 
pancy was hereditary; his rent was fixed; and he could be 
disturbed only on failure to pay his rent. The latter was there- 
fore much higher than that of the non-resident tenant ; and 
though it was thought at the settlement of 1837 that it was too 
high notwithstanding all these advantages, the rents found to be 
actually paid were as a general rule confirmed. The assessment 
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appears however to have beea excessive, and a large proportion 
of these ryots disappeared during th^ currency of the settlement, 
owing no doubt to the famine of 1865-66. The area held by 
them decreased from 133,700 acres to 83,800 acres and the rents 
paid by them from Es, 3,78,700 to Es. 2,20,900. 

The pdhi ryots were originally .the non-resident ryots of the 
villages, who, according to ancient custom, were mere tenants-at- 
will, until Act X of 1859 and the Bengal Tenancy Act marked 
an epoch by the creation of occupancy rights for their holdings. 
But the benevolent intentions of the law and the boon conferred 
by it were unknown in many parts till the commencement of the 
last settlement, the word pdhia continued to be a term of reproach 
among the ryots indicative of an absence of rights, and it was 
only the settlement proceedings of 1897 which brought home to 
these tenants the nature of their rights. As a matter of fact, the 
2)dhi tenant of 60 yearn ago has ceased to be non-resident. He 
has settled down on his cultivation, and, under the operation of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, he has become an occupancy tenant with 
all the rights and privileges which that Act has given. The name 
of the pdhi tenant has practically disappeared from the settlement 
records, as it is now held to comprise all the tenants included 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act as settled, the holdings of thdni 
ryots and all mixed holdings {thdni-pdhi) being excluded. Nearly 
kll of these have occupancy rights, and out of the total area of 
427,300 acres, only 8,100 acres are held by non-occupancy ryots. 

The under-tenants are divided into four classes : (1) ryots of 
tenure-holders with rights of occupancy; (2) ryots of tenure- 
holders with non-occupancy rights; (3) ' under-ryots with rights 
of occupancy ; and (4) under-ryots liable to eviction for failure 
to pay rent or at the end of the year after service of due notice. 
From the figures obtained at the last settlehient it appears that 
within the revenue-paying estates there are 120,046 under-tenants 
holding 52,481 acres. The percentage of under-rjots to the 
number of ryott holdings (excluding bdzidfti) is 6-9; in other 
worcE about 7 per cent, of ryots other than bdzidftiddrs sublet 
portions of their holdings, amounting in the aggregate to 2^ per 
cent, of the area held by them, while tenure-holders sublet 44 per 
cent, of their lands. Nearly all the under-ryots however have 
other lands of their own held as pdhi or thdni either in the 
same or a neighbouring village. Eespectable ryots take up -and 
cultivate lands held by Brahmans, or small patches required for 
sugarcane and tobacco, which the ryot himself cannot or wEl not 
grow ; and other under-ryots are tenants paying produce-rents, 
who are men of low caste with a position differing but little 
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from that of hired sen'ants. Similarly, the ryots holding under 
tenure-holders may be dijideA into respectable ryots cultivating 
for their own convenience and low-caste' men paying produce- 
rents, though the former largely predominate. 

The relations between the zamindars and their ryots are Uelatioss 
generally amicable and peaceful, and the partial extension of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act to Orissa has improved the status of the tenants. 
tenants. There has* been an appreciable increase in the number 
of rent cases under Act X of 1859 during the last two or three 
years, but this is probably only temporary and is due to the fact 
that a few large estates which had become disorganized and 
seriously encumbered have recently been brought under better 
management ; while the last • settlement has placed landlords 
generally in a better position to realize their dues through the 
Courts. Constant oppression by impoverished petty zamindars is 
certainly less than in Bengal, and there are juobably few places 
in the Province where the relationship between the zamindars of 
all grades and tlfe tenants is more satisfactory than in Cuttack. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

0 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The administration of the district is in charge of the Collector 
under the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, and for general 
administrative purposes it is divided into three sub-divisions with 
head-quarters at Cuttack, Jajpur, and Kendrapara. The head- 
quarters sub-division is under the direct supervision of the Collec- 
tor, while each of the other two sub-divisions Is in charge of a 
Sub-divisional Officer exercising the powers of a Deputy Collector 
in revenue matters. At Cuttack the CoUectof is assisted by a 
staff of Deputy Collectors, which consists generally of five officers, 
and occasionally of six, when a Joint-Magistrate is posted to the 
head-quarters station. In addition to this staff, a Sub-Deputy 
Collector is permanently stationed at Cuttack ; another is available 
for a certain portion of the year to help either of the two Sub- 
divisional Officers who may be in need of assistance ; and there are 
also two officers employed exclusively on special branches of work, 
viz., a Special Deputy Collector in charge of excise and income-tax, 
and a Deputy Collector with certificate powers, who is engaged in 
the collection of canal water-rates under the supervision of the 
Superintending Engineer of the Orissa Circle. The Government 
estate of Banki, which is included in the head-quarters sub- 
division, is administered by a Sub-Deputy Collector, who is also in 
charge of the sub-treasury at that place. The Sub-divisional 
Officers of Kendrapara and Jajpur do not exercise original 
jurisdiction in any revenue matters except rent suits, all other 
revenue matters being dealt with by the staff at Cuttack. 

After the conquest of Orissa by the British in 1803, two Joint- 
Commisrioners were appointed who at once took measures to place 
the administration on a satisfactory footing. Courts were estab- 
lished, a land settlement was arranged for, and the Bengal Civil 
Regulations were extended to the Province. The office of the 
“ Commissioners for settling the affairs of Cuttack ” was abolished 
in 1805, and the Pro\'ince placed under the charge of a CoUeotor, 
and of a Judge and Magistrate. For 24 years after this, the 
whole Province formed but one district, having its head-quarters 
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at Puri until 1816, when Gut^ck was made the capital. In 1829 
the Province was split up into the three regulation districts of 
Cuttack, Balasore and Puri, and the non-regulation Tributary 
States. After the formation of the district, the criminal and 
revenue jurisdiction underwent many changes until 1876, when 
the Baitarani and Dhamra rivers were fixed as its northern limit. 

The only important change made in its jurisdiction- after that year 
was the annexation to it of Banki in 1881. The sub-divisional 
system was not introduced till 1859, when Jajpur and Kendrapara 
were for the first time constituted separate sub-divisions. 

The revenue of the district has gradually increased fromREVRxuE. 
Es. 14,30,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
imposed) to Rs. 14,61,000 in 1890-91, and to Rs. 19,71,000 in 
1900-01. In 1904-05 it amounted to Es. 20,40,136, of which the 
greater portion (Rs. 12,11,384) was derived from land revenue; 

-the other main heads of income were excise (Rs. 3,31,407), stamps 
(Rs. 3,09,373), cesses (Rs. 1,56,227) and income-tax (Rs. 31,745). 

The excise revenue is as usual derived from imported liquors. Excise, 
country spirits, tari, opium, and the duty and license fees on hemp 
dnigs. A statement of the various exciseable articles and of the 
sums realized from them in the decade 1893 — 1902 is given in the 
Appendix, from which it will be seen that the income from this 
source was steadily progressive till the end of last century. Since 
the year 1899-1900 it has decreased slightly, and in 1904-05 the 
total excise revenue amounted to Rs. 3,17,000, which represents an 
average of about three annas per head. 

More than half of this sum (Rs. 1,90,000) is derived from the 
sale of opium, a drug to which the people have always been very 
much addicted. AlS early as 1813 the Collector reported that the 
inhabitants of Cuttack might be said to live on opium and that 
they could hardly exist without it ; large quantities were brought 
in from the Hill States ; and when a proclamation was issued 
declaring all smuggled opium liable to confiscation, the kachahrivfn.& 
besieged by applicants for licenses ; some fakirs took up their place 
in front of it with ropes round their necks, vowing that if they 
were not supplied with the drug, they would hang themselves ; 
and some even offered to pay a tax of Rs. 9 a day for the 
privilege of buying it. At the present day the use of opium is 
no less frequent, and the income derived from this source is greater 
than in any other district in Bengal except Balasore. There is 
one shop for the sale of the drug and its preparations to every 
26,445 persons, and the amount realized from duty and . license 
fees is Rs. 923 for every 10,000 of the people. ‘After opium the 
moat important source of revenue is the duty and license fees 
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levied on (janjn, /. e., tlie unimpregnated tliied flowering tops of tlie 
cultivated female hemp plant {Cainiahh iudica), the amount thus 
realized being Its. 70,000 in 1004-0-5, Bhair^ is very little used, 
and the total inoidence of the revenue acenung from hemp drugs 
is only Rs. 340 for every ten thousand, the number of shops 
licensed to .sell by retail being one to every 20,027 persons. The 
receipts from country fermented liquor or tni i (Rs. 40,500) and 
from country spirits di.stilled from rice (Rs. 27,550) form the only 
other source of revenue which is of an}- impoitance. The Oriya is 
very far from being a hard drinker, and the consumption of liquor 
is Very small. He pays less than half an anna for the luxtiry 
of spirits and femented liqiioi-s ; the average consumption of 
distillery liquor per 1,000 of the population is only 3 proof 
gallons and of outstill liquor less than one gallon, the incidence of 
taxation per head being only 3 pies and one pie respectively ; and 
the fact that there is only one retail shop to every 82,500 persona* 
shows how small is the denr.and for country spirit. 

The manufacture and sale of country spirit was until recently 
carried on under what is known as the Central distillery system, 
»>., there was one di.stillery at Cuttack for the supply of the 
whole district, though this sy.stem was modified for the benefit 
of isolated and spai-sely populated areas by allowing a few out- 
stills to be kept up in jungle tracts. Recently however it has 
been decided to substitute spirit manufactured by European 
processes for that made locally by the ordinary country methods 
in Bengal, and to m.ake arrangements, as an experimental measure, 
with one of the well-equipped distilleries outside thfe Province to 
supply Orissa with spirit for sale by retail vendors. The contract 
distillery system has accordingly been introduced from the 1st 
April 1905 ; the local manufactare of country spirit has been 
absolutely prohibited, and arrangements have been made with the 
Russa Distillery in Shahjahanpur for the supply of spirit distilled 
from rice but manufactured by European processes. The contract 
suppliers are required to open bonded warehouses and wholesale 
depots in places fixed by the Excise Commissioner, so as to ensure 
the ready supply of country spirit to all retail vendors. The spirit 
is placed in these bonded depots and wholesale warehouses at 
proof or above proof, and is there blended and reduced to certain 
fixed strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail 
vendors and sold by the latter to consumers. The duty is realized 
on issue of the spirit from the bonded warehouses, and maximum 
wholesale prices have been fixed for the period of the contract. 
The licenses for retail vend are .settled by auction, but the contract- 
suppliers or their agents are not allowed to bid. 
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The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a source Stamps^ 
of income to that derived from excise, the incidence being a little 
over 2 annas a heatk. The people generally are not litigious, and 
the use of stamped documents is limited, palm-leaf documents being 
still used for ordinai’y transactions, tliough they are gradually 
going out of use. During the ten yeai-s ending in 1904-05 the 
stamp revenue has risen fi’om Rs, 2,13.000 to Ks. 3,09,000, an 
increase due to the growing demand for judicial stamps, which 
brought in lls. 2,40,500 as compared with Its. 1,G4,400 in 
1894-95. The increase in their sale has on the whole been steadily 
progressive, and has presumably been caused by the gradual . 
growth of litigatiou, as the receipts from court-fee stamps 
(Its. 2,24,000) alone show an increase of over half a "lakh of 
rupees. The demand for non-judicial stamps during the same 
period has not kept pace with* that for judicial stamps, the receipts 
• being only Rs. 20,000 more than in 1894-95. 

The road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Cesse*. 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee. The eun'ent demand 
has recently increased owing to a revaluation which took effect 
from the beginning of 1903-04 ; and in 1904-05 it amounted 
to Rs. 1,71,441, the greater part of which was payable by 
6,703 revenue-paying estates, nearly the whole of the remainder 
being due from 4,228 revenue-free estates. The number of 
tenui’es assessed to cesses was 71,046, and there are thus more 
than six times as many tenures in the district as there ai’e 
estates; while the number of recorded shareholders of estates 
and of tenures was 87,666 and 75,546, respectively. The gross 
rental of the distiict is now Rs, 34,79,406, as compared with 
Rs. 21,47,473 when road cess was fimt assessed xmder Act X 
(B.C.) of 1871. 

From the Appendix it wull be observed that in 1901-02 the inrome- 
inoome-tax yielded altogether Rs. 30,395 paid by 1,347 assessees, tax. 
of whom 1,021 paying Rs. 11,260 had incomes of Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1 ,000. At that time the minimum income assessable was 
Rs. 500, but this was raised to Rs. 1,000 per annum in 19o3 ; 
and the number of assessees consequently fell. In 1904-05 they 
numbered 502, while the net coUections were Rs. 31,745, the 
incidence of the tax being about half an anna a head. 

There are five offices for the registration of assurances under RcgUtra- 
Act III of 1877, one at the head-quarters station and the.t>'>“- 
others at Jagatsinghpur, Jajpur, Kendrapara and Tirtol. At 
Cuttack the Special^ Sub-Registrar deals, as usual, with the docu- 
ments presented there, and assists the District Magistrate, who is 
ex-officio Registrar, in superxising the proceedings of the Rural 
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Sub-Iiegistrars who are in chaise of the other registration offices. 

The marginal state-, 
ment shows the num- 
ber of documents regis- 
tered and the receipts 
and expenditure at 
each office in 1904. 
In 1894-95 the total 
number of documents 
registered was only 
11,943, and even this 
low figure was 20 per 

. ! ! ' cent, greater than the 

number registered in the prenous two years. From the fact that 
in each of the three years ending in 1904 the total number of 
registrations was more than double this figure, it may be concluded 
that the popularity of registration has steadily grown, though 
the increase has also no doubt been largely due to the settlement 
proceedings having stimulated the sale of ryot^ rights. The most 
noticeable features of the various transactions are the number of 
sales of intermediate tenures and ryoti holdings and the number 
of perpetual leases registered. Altogether 2,391 deeds of sale of 
tenures were executed, or nearly double the number registered 
elsewhere in the Division ; 1 ,427 deeds of sale transferring ryoti 
holdings at fixed rates were executed, there being only one other 
transaction of this kind in the rest of Orissa ; and there were 
altogether 8,488 sales of ryoti holdings with rights of occupancy : 
the purchase-money wasEs. 1,65,534, Es. 57,835 and Es. 3,22,166 
respectively. The bulk of the purchasers of tenures were tenure- 
holders, while holdings at fixed rates were generally transferred to 
ryots, and holdings with rights of occupancy to ryots of zammdars. 
The number of perpetual leases (.101) registered was nearly double 
that of 1903 ; they were mostly leases of sebayat lands let out by 
the trustees for large premiums, and it has been suggested that the 
abnormal increase under this head points to the impoverished 
condition of the marfatdars of endowment properties. 

The judicial staff entertained for the purposes of civil justice 
consists of the District Judge, a Subordinate Judge and a Munsif 
stationed at Cuttack, and of a Munsif at each of the sub-divisional 
Civil Jus- head-quarters, Jajpur and Kendrapara. The District Judge is in 
charge of the administration of civil justice and the other officers 
• work in subordination to him. The Subordinate Judge exercises 
the usual powers of a Sub-Judge and of a SmaU Cau=e Court 
Judge up to Es. 500, while the Munsif s exercise Small Cbuse 
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Court powers up to Es. 100. An Additional Munsif is generally 
stationed at Cuttack to relieve the pressure of work, though he 
■ does not belong to the permanent staff, and other Munsifs are also 
employed temporarily at the sub-divisional head-quarters whenever 
their services are required to clear off an accumulation of cases. 

The jurisdiction of the District Judge and Subordinate Judge also 
extends over the districts of Balasore and Puri. Statistics of the 
work performed by the various Ciril Courts will be found in the 
Appendix. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District Judge, .who is Criminal 
also Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate and the various 
Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and sub- 
divisional stations. The sanctioned staff at Cuttack consists, in 
addition to the District Magistrate, of 4 Deputy Magistrates of the ' 
first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class. 

Besides these officers, a Sub-Deputy Magistrate with third-class 
powers is generally posted to the head-quarters station, the Station 
Staff Officer has the powers of a Magistrate of the third class 
within cantonment limits, and the Sub-Deputy Collector at Banki 
exercises seoond-clasS powers. The Sub-divisional Officers of 
Jajpur and Kendrapara are almost invariably Magistrates of the 
first class, and they are occasionally assisted by Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates vested with second- or third class powers. In the 
municipalities of Cuttack, Jajpur and Kendrapara there are benches 
of Honorary Magistrates, exercising second-class powers, composed 
of 13, 7 and 9 members respectively. One member of ' each 
bench is authorized to sit singly for the trial of cases, and one 
Honorary Magistrate has been granted the powers of a Magistrate 
of the first class and is authorized to try cases summarily under 
section 260, Criminal Procedure Code. 

Statistics showing the work of the Criminal Courts and the Crime, 
class of offences dealt with will be found in the Appendix. The 
latter call for no special comment, as the district is singularly 
free from serious crime. The-Oriya is generally a mild and 
inoffensive creature, mth little inclination for crime, and he is still 
further deterred from criminal courses by the fact that imprison- 
mOht often entads loss of caste. Crime is in fact much less frequent 
than in the more civiUzed parts of Bengal, nor is there any class 
of crime characteristic of the district. The commonest forms of 
offences are theft and burglary, the detection of which is always 
difficult. The soft mud walls of the houses through which the 
burglar digs his way renders it unlikely that he will break the 
weary sleep of the inmates or neighbours, the narrow alleys between 
the houses afford a safe hiding place, even if a chaiiJculdr happens to 
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pass by, and the adroitness of the tliief and the negligence of the 
village watchman combine to render his trade easy and his 
detection a rare occurrence. The propeidy stolen, moreover, 
nsua\ly consists of brass utensils, trumperj' ornaments, clothing, 
cash or grain ; and when the same pattern prevails tliroughout a 
Province, the identification of the property is as difficult as the 
concealment of it is easy. Tire comparative freedom of the 
district from crime is in striking contrast to the state of affairs 
in the early part of last century. Cattle-stealing was very 
prevalent, and large droves of stolen cattle found their way 
to Calcutta ; thefts and robberies were extremely common ; but 
besides these offences, w’hich were probably equally prevalent in 
other parts of Bengal, the district had an unenviable reputation 
.for the frequent occuri’ence of eases of murder and homicide. 
As early as 1815 the Court of Directors called the attention 
of the Indian Government to the fact that cases of this kind, 
distinct from and unaccompanied by any other offence, were of 
more frequent occurrence in Cuttack than in any other district of 
Bengal. Dacoity, a crime almost unknown before 1810, became 
frightfully common after the Khurda rebellion in 1818, though 
it soon die^^ oijt with the pacification of the country. Bribery, 
corruption, peculation, forgery and perjury were rife in all the 
courts and public offices, though it was but seldom that the 
offenders were brought to justice. Several cases of sati occurred 
annually, and we learn from the records that in 1812 no less than 
nine widows sacrificed themselves on tlie funeral pile of the Eaj& 
of Kanika. 

Bor pohce purposes, the district is ilivided into 10 police circles 
(thanas), Gz., (1) Banki. (2) Cuttack. (3) Jagatsinghpur, (4) 
Salipur, and (5) Tirtol in the head-quarters sub-division ; (6) Aul 
or Eajabari, (7) Kendrapara, and (8) Patamundai in the Kendra- 
para sub-dirtsion ; and (9) Dharmshala, and ( 10) Jajpur in the sub- 
division of that name. Subordinate to the thSnas are 14 outposts, 
and there are therefore, in all, 24 .centres for the investigation of 
crime. The force employed in the ju’evention and detection of 
crime consisted in 1904 of the District Superintendent of Police, 
4 Inspectors (two in the head-quarters sub-diGsion and one each 
in the other sub-divisions), 38 Sub-Inspectors, 41 head-constables 
and 489 constables ; and the rural force for the watch and ward 
of A-illages in the interior had a strength of 360 clafaddrs and 
3,585 chauklddrs grouped in 737 unions, the average population 
per union being 2,692 and per chaukidar 553. The cost of main- 
tenmce of the regular force was Es. 71,000, and there was one 
policeman to every 104 square miles and to every 6,139 persons, 
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aa compared with the average of 9§ square miles and 4,832 
persons for the whole of Orissa. In addition to the regular and 
rural police, there is a force of 8 officers and 106 men employed 
in the municipalities and the Cuttack cantonment. 

There is a suhaidiary jail at each of the suh-divisional stations Ja 
of Jajpur and Kendrapara with accommodation for 12 pisoners 
each, and a district jail at Cuttack which can hold 340 prisoners. 
Statistics of the jail population from 1893 to 1902 will be found 
in the Appendix. The subsidiary jails are merely lock-ups, all 
but short-term prisoners being sent to the district jail ; and in 1904 
the daily average number of prisoners was only 6 at Jajpur and 
4 at Kendrapara. The district jail was built in 1810, and before 
that time political prisoners of high rank were confined in Fort 
Barab&ti, while ordinary civil and criminal prisoners were located , 
'in huts at Lalbagh, in the old lines of the European regiments 
which took part in the conquest of the Province, and in similar 
buildings near the Magistrate’s kachnhri, which were iitihzed for the 
purpose as occasion required. In the early days of Jail adminis- 
tration at Cuttack, the labour of the prisoners w^as employed in 
the improvement of the town. Those few who were sentenced to 
private labour remained in the jail and there poundpd bricks, made 
baskets, weaved mats, etc. The rest worked in gangs on the 
public roads by day, and at night were fastened like a drove of 
pack-bullocks by chains passing through the rings of their fetters. 
Aa a result of this free labour, great improvements were effected 
in Cuttack, tanks being dug and cleaned, marshes drained, and 
roads and lanes laid out and repaired. 

At the present day, the prisoners are employed on oil-pressing, 
rope-making, the preparation of coir fibre, and the w'eaving of 
carpets and mats: in 1904 the net profits were Es. 5,324. 
Accommodation is provided for 340 prisoners ; there are 4 cells for 
comicts, the hospital holds 31 patients, and there are barracks for 
21 under-trial prisoners, 6 oinl prisoners, 6 juvenile prisoners, 

21 female convicts and 251 male convicts. The average daily 
number of prisoners confined in 1904 was 312 males and 7 females, 
and the mortality from all causes was 28 per mille of the average 
strength. This ratio is higher than that for the Province as a 
whole (20 per mille), and was largely due to diarrhoea, dysentery 
and pneumonia. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVEENMENT. 

* 

Outside municipal areas, local affairs are managed by the 
District Board wliich has jurisdiction oj-er the whole district, and 
by the Local Boards which have been constituted for each sub- 
division. The District Board is responsible for the maintenance 
of roads, bridges and road-side rest-houses, and has the general 
superintendence of primary and middle class schools. It is also 
entrusted with the management of pounds and public ferries, the 
control over dispensaries, the prorision of a proper water-supply 
and village sanitation. To. the Local Boards, which work in 
subordination to it, have been delegated the administration of 
small sums rillotted for the construction and repair of village 
roads and certain functions which will be mentioned later. 

The District Board consists of 21 members, of whom 10 are 
elected, 6 are nominated, while 5 are ex-officio members. The 
Statistical Appendix shews, for the years 1892-93 to 1901-02, the 
principal sources from which it derives its income, and the objects 
on which it is spent ; and it will suffice here to say that its average 
annual income during the decade ending in 1904 was Es. 1,34,000, 
of which Es. 62,000 was derived from Prorincial rates, while 
the average expenditure was Es. 1,30,000, of which Es. 67,000 
was spent on civil works, Es. 44,000 on education and Es. 6,000 
on medical relief. In 1904-05 the Board had an opening balance 
of Es. 36,600, and its total income from all sources was 
Es. 1,46,000, or Ij anna per head of the population. The expen- 
diture in the same year was Es. 1,60,600. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Prorincial rates form the principal source of income, but the 
incidence of taxation is extremely light, being only 7 pies per 
head of the population. 

By far the largest portion of the income of the District 
Board is spent on education, the percentage of the expenditure 
on education to ordinary income being as high as 40'20, It 
maintains 5 Middle schools and 3 Upper Primary schools, and 
aids 18 Middle, 92 Upper Primary, 1,900 Lower Primary and 
6 other schools. Besides -this, it provides two scholarships of Es. 20 
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each a montli for education in the Sihpur Engineering College, 
three scholarships for practical training in the Jobra workshop, 
and one scholarship of Its. 12 in the Bengal Veterinary College, 
and also grants Es, 100 for the education of women in the Cuttack 
Medical School. For the purpose of supervision, an inspect- 
ing staff of 10 Suh-Inspectors and 30 Inspecting Pandits is 
entertained. 

The District Board maintains altogether 34 miles of metalled 
roads and 335 mil^s of unmetalled roads, besides 445 miles of 
village roads, the cost of maintenance per mile in 1904-05 being 
Es. 547, Es. 55 and Es. 22 respectively. Special attention has 
been given to the extension and improvement of railway feeder 
roads since the construction of the railway, and nearly Es. 18,000 
has heen spent* in this way .during the last twe years. In the 
decade ending in. 1903-04, over 16,000 trees have been planted 
along the principal roads at a cost of Es. 7,575; there are 
continuoils avenues along 94 miles, and steps are being taken to 
extend and maintain them according to a definite system. The 
immediate administration of the roads is vested in the District 
Engineer, and that oflficer is also responsible for the management 
and upkeep of 16 inspection-houses. The Board also controls 93 
pounds, from which it derives an income of Rs. 6,500, and 30 
ferries, the lease of which brings in about Es. 11,000 per annum. 

For the rehef of sickness, it maintains 4 dispensaries and aids 
3 others, but only 4 4 per cent, of its ordinary income is spent 
on medical relief and sanitation. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Sadar, Jajpur Local 
and Kendrapara Local Boards, the jurisdiction of each correspond- 
ing to the sub-divisional charge of the same name. The system 
of election in vogue in other parts of Bengal has not been 
introduced, and the members are nominated by Government. The 
Local Boards receive allotments from the funds of the District 
Board, and are entrusted with the maintenance of village roads, 
the administration of primary education and village sanitation, 
the upkeep of pounds and the charge of minor works of water- 
supply. The efficiency of these bodies is reported upon year 
unfavourably. It is said that, with one or two exception s the 
members of the Local Boards render very httle assistance in the 
work of administration, that their attendance at meetings is 
irregular, and that their super\usion and check of village road 
works and the like is eminently unsatisfactory. Though much 
useful work is done in the outlying sub-divisions, it is done 
entirely by the Sub-divisional Officers, and in the head-quarters 
Bub-division, where there is no touring officer to inspect the area 
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in its charge, proper check by the members of the Local Board has 
been found so impracticable that all roads have been made over to 
the District Engineer. 

There are three municipalities in the district, viz., Cuttack, 
Jajpur and Kendrapara. The total number of rate-payers is 
11,432 or 15‘5 per cent, of the urban population (73,909). The 
principal source of income in all the municipalities has hitherto 
been a tax levied, acording to the circumstances and property of 
the assessees, at the rate of one per cent, per annum on their 
annual income, but recently a rate levied on holdings has been 
introduced in the Cuttack Mimieipality ; the total incidence of • 
taxation varies from Ee. 1-0-8 at Cuttack to annas 6 — 9 at Jajpur. 
Statistics of the annual income and expenditure of each muni- 
cipality during the ten years 1892^93 to 1901-02 wiU be found 
in the Appendix. 

Cuttack was constituted a municipality in 1876, and has a 
municipal board consisting of 18 members, of whom 12 are elect- 
ed, 4 are nominated and 2 are ex-officio members. The area 
within municipal limits is 4*3 square miles, and the number of 
rate-payers is 6,895, or 14*8 of the population, the lowest per- 
centage in the Division. The average annual income for the 
decade ending in 1901-02 was Es. 48,000 and the direct expendi- 
ture was Rs. 42,000, while in 1904-05 they were Rs. 59,000 and 
Rs. 64,000 respectively. The main heads of income -were the tax 
on persons, from which Rs. 16,930 was realized, and the conservancy 
rates, which brought in Rs. 15,950, while Rs. 8,300 was derived 
from tolls and Rs. 4,100 from a tax on vehicles; the incidence 
of taxation, which is Re. 1-0-8 per head, is heavier than in any 
nlunicipality in Orissa except Puri. In the same year, Rs. 22,750, 
or 37*7 per cent, of the total expenditure, was devoted to con- 
servancy, and 17’2 per cent, to public works. Only 5*3 per cent, 
was spent on medical relief and 2*2 per cent, on education, while 
the total expenditure on water-supply was Es. 800. There is no 
filtered water-supply, ancPthe population have to obtain water for 
drinking from tanks, wells,' and the Mahanadi and Katjuri rivers. 
A large proportion of the people are dependent for their supply on 
the latter river, the scanty flow of which causes considerable 
hardsliip in the hot weather. A scheme for the supply of filtered 
water was prepared some years ago by the Sanitary Engineer, 
but was abandoned because the cost was beyond the resources 
of the municipality. 

For many years past the finances have been in a very unsatis- 
factory state, and the municipality has been far from progressive, 
though Cuttack is the largest town in Orissa and as such should 
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be in a poaition to act as the pioneer of progi’ess. In 1883-8-1 the 
total receipts were Es. 31,605, in 1893-94 Es. 39,295, and in 
' 1902-03,they were Es. 42,651. Of this, Es. 8,626 was accounted 
for by the latrine tax, which was first imposed in 1889-90, when 
Es. 1,032 was realized, and which brought in Es. 7,362 in 1893-94. 
The tax on persons, which is the main source of income, brought 
in Es. 15,119 in 1883-84 and Es. 15,475 in 1902-03, and the 
receipts under this head were therefore practically the same after 
20 years. The increase, such as it was, was mainly due to latrine 
fees, a tax levied for a special purpose which should not be devoted 
to other objects ; and it was clear that taxation had not kept pace 
with the expansion of population and the grovlh of the im- 
portance of the town during the past two decades, especially since 
the opening of the railwax-. But the most signal instance of 
financial mismanagement was the fact that the liabilities of 
the municipality over the assets amoimted in 1903 to no less 
than Es. 17,655, the deficit representing more than 41 per cent, 
of the total annual income of 1902-03. For years the munici- 
pality had done little to improve the water-supply, to extend and 
improve drainage, to make new roads, to widen existing ones, 
and to support educational and medical institutions adequately ; 
in other words it failed to keep abreast of all the principal civic 
requirements which add to the comfort, convenience, health, and 
education of the citizens. 

lu his report for 1902-03 the Commissioner stigmatized the 
condition of the Cuttack Municipality as lamentable. He stated 
that, instead of progress, there was a falling back in almost all 
important respects, and cited their failure to improve the assess- 
*ment as a discreditable instance of the feebleness of the adminis- 
tration of the Municipal Commissioners of the town. Again 
in 1904 the Co mmissi oner reported that, though the assessor 
appointed to revise the assessment increased the tax on persons 
by Es. 14,300 and the latrine tax by Es. 4,400, the total increase 
of Es. 18,700 was reduced to Es. • 4,^42 owing to the wholesale 
reductions made by the appeal committees, the net result "being 
most unsatisfactory, apart from the large amount of avoidable 
harassment and expense which the proceedings entailed upon the 
people. Even after this increase of the assessment, the percentage 
of the rate-payers to the total population was nowhere smaller in 
any of the 16 principal towns in Bengal, and the incidence of 
assessment was lower than in any other of these towns, except in 
the much smaller municipality of Balasore. 

On this Government pointed out that the Commissioners 
had only themselves to blame for the nugatory results of the 
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reassessment and for their financial difficulties. It was observ sd 
that the fact that a town of the size and importance of Cuttack 
should he content uath the primitive tax on persons was a grave 
anomaly which ought not to be allowed to continue ; and the 
Commissioners were advised to substitute a rate on holdings for 
the tax on persons and to undertake a fresh assessment for the 
purpose. The Commissioners then resolved to undertake a fresh 
assessment and to introduce a rate on holdings at the rate of 7 J 
per cent.; an assessor was deputed for the purpose of re^’i8ing the 
assessment ; and the new rate has been in force since the 1st 
July, 1905. Strenuous efforts have also been made to effect an 
improvement in other directions, since the attention of the , 
Commissioners was drawn to the very unsatisfactory condition of 
the municipality ; steps have been taken to ensure the prompt 
realization of arrears, the careful husbanding of existing resources, 
the removal of various abuses and the restoration of financial 
solvency, though it has only been possible to secure financial 
equilibrium by heavy retrenchments, by severe economy, and by 
starving the public works. The result of the measures taken 
may, however, be seen in the increased expenditure on the 
discharge of the essential duties of a municipality. Taxation has 
risen to over a rupee a head and the total income to Ks. 58,950, 
in spite of the heavy falling off of the receipts from ferries since 
the opening of the railway. The amounts spent on medical relief 
and roads are now nearly double what they were two years pre- 
viously, while the expenditure on water-supply has increased five- 
fold ; and it seems probable that with the change in the mode of 
assessment further developments will be possible. Since the con- 
struction of the railway Cuttack Jibs been gaining in reputatioil 
as a health resort, its trade has increased, and the letting value of 
holdings has in consequence been rising steadily. The substitu- 
tion of a rate on holdings for a tax on persons has therefore been 
a measure of great importance as a means of raising the tax with 
the rise in the value of holdings. • 

Jajpur was constituted a municipality in 1869 and has a 
municipal board consisting of 12 Commissioners, of whom one is 
an ex-officio member and the rest are nominated. The area within 
municipal limits is 2 square miles, and the number of rate-payers 
is 2,016 or 16'6 per cent, of the population. The average 
income for the decade ending in 1901-02 was Es. 5,800 and the 
expenffiture Rs. 5,300. In 1904-05 the income was Rs. 6,885, 
of which 11s. 4,124 was realized from the tax on persons, the 
mcidence of taxation being as low as ann^s 6-9 per head. The 
expenditure in the same year was Es, 6,465, of which 35 per cent. 
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was expended on conservancy, 16 per cent, on medical relief and 
10 per cent, on education. 

Kendrapara was constituted a municipality in 1869 and is Kendri- 
administered by a municipal board consisting of 12 members, all 
of whom are nominated. The area within municipal limits is 2| 
square miles, and the number of rate-payers is 2,-521 or one-sixth 
of the population. The average income and expenditure for 
the decade' ending in 1901-02 were Hs. 8,000. In 1904-05 the 
income was Rs. 11,100, of which Rs 6,662 was derived from the 
tax on persons, the incidence of taxation being annas 8-9 per 
head of the population. In the same year the expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 9,000, of which 21‘6 per cent, was spent on 
public works, 17'6 on medical relief, 15‘6 on conservancy and 
8 per cent, on education. 
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EDUCATION. 

Nothing perhaps illustrates the progress of Orissa under British 
rule’ more clearly than the history of the spread of education , 
among its people. The contrast between the low estimation in_ 
which early obseri'ers held their intellectual capacities and the 
standard which they have now reached is very striking. Orissa 
was described as the Boeotia of India, and its people as equally 
ignorant and stupid ; it was cited as a proof of the poverty 
of their, qualifications that the principal official posts had to be 
filled by foreigners; and the reason assigned for this was that 
it was impossible to find Oriyas of sufficient ability for posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust. When we first acquired the 
Province in 1803, there was scarcely a single native of Orissa 
in Government employ. The language of the courts and public 
offices was Persian, and it was not till 180o that orders were 
passed that in all written communications with the natives of 
the Province the subject should be written in Oriya as well 
as in Persian. This order necessitated the employment of Oriya 
mnltarrirs, who, though skilful enough with their iron pen and 
bundle of palm-leaves, were almost helpless when required to 
write on paper with an ordinary pen.^They are'said to have been 
slow in acquiring any facility in this method of writing, ignorant 
of business in general, and especially of the new English method 
of revnnue accounts. All the best ministerial appointments were 
consequently in the hands of Bengali clerks, who, attracted by the 
high pay that had to be offered to procure the requisite standard 
of efficiency, left their homes in Bengal, and bringing their 
families with them, settled in the Province and became naturalized 
Oriyas. Matters appear to have improved, but slowly, as time 
went on; and in 1821 the Magistrate reported Scarcely a 
single real Oriya receives a salary of more than Its. 10 per men- 
sem, but several are naturalized Bengalis or Musalmans. I always 
give a preference to Oriyas, but at this moment I scarcely know 
a single Oriya possessing qualifications to fit him for being a 
common muharrir” * ^ 
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The backwardness ol education in Orissa during the first half 
century of British rule has been graphically described by Sir 
William Hunter. “ Giovernment,” he writes, “ not less than the 
missionaries, long found itself bafified by the obstinate orthodoxy 
of Orissa. Until 1838 no schools worthy of the name existed, 
except in the two or three little bright spots within the circle of 
missionary influence. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province, with its population ol 2| million of souls, all was dark- 
ness and superstition. Here and there, indeed, a pandit taught 
a few lads Sanskrit in a comer of some rich landholder's mansion ; 
and the larger villages had a sort of hedge-school, where half a 
dozen boys squatted ■with the master on the ground, fonning the 
alphabet in the dust, and repeating the multiplication table in a 
parrot-like sing-song. Any one who could write a sentence or 
two on a palm leaf passed for a man of letters. In 1838 
Grovemment entered the field, and opened an English and a 
Sanskrit school at Puri. But these institutions proved altogether 
unable to make head against the tide of ignorance and bigotry, 
and • presently sunk beneath the flood. In 1841 we opened a 
higher class English school at Cuttack, which after a long series 
of conflicts and discouragements still survives as the principal seat 
of education in the Province. During Lord Hardinge’s admin- 
istration two vernacular schools weie set agoing in 1845 ; 
another one in 1848 ; and in 1853 an English school was founded 
in Balasore, while the one at Puri was resuscitated. In 1854 
arrived the famous Educational Despatch which was to bring 
western enlightenment home to the eastern races. Yet for several 
years afterwards, the increase of schools throughout vast Provinces 
like Orissa has still to be counted by units. In three great Govern- 
ment estates (Khurda, B^nki and Angul) we managed between 
1855 and 1859 to set on foot 19 elementary schools ; but in the 
latter year the total number for all Orissa, with close on 
3 millions of people, amounted to only 29. The truth is the whole 
population was against us. Such little success as our schools 
obtained they owed, not to the Oriyas themselves, but to the 
Bengali families Avhom our Courts and public offices brought into 
the Province. Thus, of the 58 Orissa students who up to 1868 
reached even the moderate standard exacted by the Calcutta 
University at its Entrance examinatio-us, only 10 were native 
Oriyas, while 48 belonged to innnigTant families.” 

The Brahmans had hitherto held the monopoly of education 
and kept it strictly in their own hands : and caste prejudice and 
religious superstition were the great obstacles in the way of pro- 
gress. The OovVnment schools were looked upon as infidel 
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inventions ; and even as late as 1860, a learned Oriya, on being 
appointed to the orthodox post of Sanskrit teaeher in the Puxi 
school, was excluded for a year or two from the Brahmanical 
orders, and stormy discussions took place as to whether he should 
not be formally expelled from his caste. In spite however of such 
opposition. State education slowly, hut surely, made its way in 
Orissa. In 1848-49 there were but 9 schools, with a total 
attendance of 279 pupils, out of a population of 3 million souls ; 
but during the next ten years the schools had increased to 29, and 
the number of pupils to 1,046 ; while at the close of the third 
decennial period, i.e., in 1868-69 there were 63 schools with 
4,043 pupils. 

Until 1869, however, no machinery existed in Orissa for 
training teachers, and the lack of quahfied instructors was one of 
the greatest difficulties experienced in establishing and maintain- 
ing schools. In that year Grovernment opened a Normal school 
in Cuttack town, at which young men were instructed with the 
object of. quahfying them to become teachers in their turn. On 
the conclusion of the course of training, these young men dispersed 
through the Province, and settling in the villages, did much to 
bring education home to the ignorant peasantry. Each teacher 
collected as much as he could in money and rice from the villagers 
who sent their children to his school, and received a small weekly 
stipend from Government so long as he discharged his duty 
properly. A considerable number of schools of this sort were 
gradually opened, and no measure was more successful in breaking 
down the baneful influences of caste and popularizing education 

In Cuttack itself the number of schools recognized by 
Government rose from three in 1856-57 to 50 in 1870-71, and the 
number of pupils from 168 to 2,755. between 1871 and 1885 a 
still more remarkable development took place. In 1872 Sir George 
Campbell’s scheme of educational reform, which extended the 
grant-in-aid rules to large numbers of hitherto unaided schools, 
came into effect; and many indigenous institutions being thus 
absorbed, into the departmental system, the number of inspected 
schools increased by 1875 to 539 with an attendance of 10,196 
pupils. The advance of education during the next decade was 
rapid and sustained, and in 1885 more than 65,000 pupils were 
receiving instruction in 4,736 pubUc institutions. In other words ' 
the number of schools and scholars was respectively 95 and 24 times 
as great in 1885 as it was in 1871. This extraordinary rate of 
pogress has not been maintained ; in the ten years ending in 1895 

several years, the number of schools faUing to 3,590, and the 
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attendance to 55,876 ; and the last ten years have witnessed a 
similar falling ofi in the number of schools. These -numbered 
3,527 on the 31st March 1905, but on the other hand there was a 
considerable increase in the number of pupils which rose to 
65,237; and besides these, there are 203 schools, with 1,870 
pupils, which do not conform to any departmental standard and 
are outside the- Education Department system. Thus, during the 
■ past decade, the' public institutions in the district have decreased 
by 63, but they have received an accession of no less than 9,361 
pupils ; and the period has been one of consolidation rather than 
• of expansion. Even so, however, the number of children imder 
instruction is practically the same as in 1885, and it is noteworthy 
that during these 20 years the scholars studying in Primary 
schools have increased by only 4,720. 

Several causes have contributed to the slow growth of primary 
instruction. When the Education Department began to devote 
its attention to the extension and improvement of primary instruc- * 
tion, it had in the first place to deal with a portion of the popula- 
tion which was well-to-do and aUve to the value of education, and 
who lived in the more populous and accessible parts of the 
district; and it was aided by the existing system of indigenous 
schools. In such circumstances, progress w'as comparatively easy. 

These favourable circumstances have been to a great extent 
exhausted, and the portion of the problem which remains to be 
dealt with is far harder. The benefits of education have now to 
be conveyed to the poorer ryots and the lower castes, who 
. have from time immemorial lived without instruction and are 
altogether indifferent to it ; and besides this, the efforts of the 
educated classes are more readily directed towards English than 
towards primary education. 

The contrast between tB& state of education at the present Oexehal 
time and 30 years ago is, however, sufficiently .striking ; and the 
wide dissemination at any rate of elementary knowledge among 
the people is borne out by the census figures which show that 
whereas the number of literate males was only 57 jier 1,000 in 
1881, it rose to 109 in 1891 and to 150 in 1901, and that the 
percentage of literate female^ rose from 1 to 2 and 5 per 1,000 
in the same two decades. Nowhere has the progress in this 
respect been greater than in Orissa, the number of males over 15 
years of age in the whole Division who could read and write 
being 37 per cent, greater than it was 10 years preriously. 

There seems to be little correspondence between these results and 
the statistics of persona under instruction compiled from the 
school returns, as, according to the latter, there was a decrease 
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of nearly 10 per cent, in the numl3er of Iwys under instruction, 
while the census shows tliat the male literate population grew 
most rapidly. It must, liowevci’, he remeniliered that the com- 
parison between the two sets of statistics is apt to be misleading, 
as the persons under instruction are for the most part under lo, 
whereas the estimate based on the census figures deals only with 
persons over that age, so tliat a cliang? in the number of pupils 
in one decade wouM md have mueli effect until the following 
one. There are now altogether 21'0 children at school to every 
thousand of the population, and there is one school to every 
square mile or to every two villages. Tlie percentage of boys 
under instruction to the 'hoys of a school-going age is about 40 
per cent.; and in this respect Cuttack .occupies a high position 
among Bengal districts. 

The inspecting staff consists of a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
10 Sub-Inspectors and 30 Inspecting Pandits, all of whom are 
subordinate to the Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division. Statistics 
of the number of institution 'and scholars during the j'ears 
1892-93 to 1901-02 and of the expenditure on education during 
1901-02 will be found in the Appendix. 

The only college in the district, or indeed in the whole Province 
of Orissa, is the Ea\-enshaw College at Cuttack. It was opened as 
a Zila school in 1841, was constituted a High school in 1868 
and was finally raised to the status of a college and affiliated to 
the University of Calcutta in 1876, when it was given the name of 
the Eavenshaw College in commemoration of the administration of 
Mr, Eavenshaw, who was Commissioner of Orissa from 1870 to 
1878. A Law department was added in 1871, which was affiliated 
to the University in 1881 ; and the College is now composed of 
three departments— the High school. College and Law depart- 
ment ; the number of students on the rolls of the three departments 
on the 31st March 1900 was 328, 150 and 28 respectively, as 
compared with 191, 14 and 2 in 1872-73. A Sunrey school and 
a Hindu hostel are also attached to the College under the control 
of the Principal. Instniction is given up to the M.A. standard 
of the Calcutta University by a staff of lecturers and professors. 

The number of High English schools, i.e., schools teaching up 
to the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, rose from 
one in 1870-71 to four in 1883-84, and finally to rIy in 1904-05 • 
during the same three periods the number of scholars attending 
them increased from 22 to 454 and 1,401 respectively. Of these 
six schools, four, viz,, the Eavenshaw Collegiate school, the Piaiy 
Mohan Academy, the Mission High school, and the Town 
Yictoria High school are in the town of Cuttack, and the 
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remaining two are at the head-quarters stations of the outlying 
•sub-divisions of Jajpiir and Kendrapara. The Ravenshaw Col- 
legiate school, which is, as already mentioned, a depai-tment of the 
Ravenshaw College, is maintained by Government ; the Victoria 
High school is an unaided institution; and the other four are 
aided by Government under the grant-in-aid mles. The annual 
cost of the education of eadi pupil at these schools is Rs. 22-6-2, 
the cost to the public funds being Rs. 6-9. • 

The number of Middle English schools, i.e., schools teaching MiiMie 
up to the Middle Scholarship examination, in which English forms 
part of the recognized course of studies, increased from 9 in 
1872-73 to 18 in 1884-85 and to 27 in 1904-05. One of these 
schools, which is a practising institution attached to the Cuttack 
Training school, is maintained by Government, and 4 Mifldlc 
schools at ’Charchika, Mahasinghpur, Asureswar and Kalitopur 
are maintained by the District Board. Of the remaining 22 
schools, four are aided by the Education Department and 17 
by the District Board, the remaining school being an unaided 
institution at Ganja, which is supported by the Kanika estate. 

The third class of secondary schools consists of the Middle Mwaie 
Vernacular schools, wliich read up to the Middle scholarship, but ' Y”*' 
in which the vernacular is the only recognized course of studies, schools. 
Schools of this class have never been numerous in Cuttack. 

There were 10 Middle Vernacular schools in 1872-73 and 11 in 
1883-84, but they decreased to 5 in 1904-05. Here, as else- 
where, the popularity of these schools appears to be on the wane, 
owing to parents demanding an English education for their 
children, and the tendency is to transform the Middle Vernacular 
into Middle English schools. 

Ijk 1872-73 there were only 400 children receiving instruction Pri- 
in 17 Primary schools ; but the next decade was one of pheno- 
menal growth, the number of these schools increasing to 4,782 citiox, 
in 1883-84, and the number of pupils to 53,013. On the 31st 
March 1905 there were 3,194 Primary institutions in the district, 
at which 57,733 pupils were under instruction ; of these 55,988 
were Hindus, 1,606 were Muhammadans, 59 were Native Chris- 
tians, and 80 were children of aboriginal descent. The cost of 
educating each pupil was Rs. 2-11, of which 8 annas represented 
the share borne by the State. The decrease in the total number of 
schools which has taken place during the last ten years is to some 
extent coimterbalanced by the increase in the number o? children 
under instruclion, but is still very noticeable. Apparently, it is 
largely due to the disappearance of ephemeral schools under the 
pressure of competition ; small and inefficient institutions have 
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closed their doors, and the pupils have transferred themselves in 
greatly increasing numbers to larger and more efficient schools. 
Those which have survived have been given greater stability by 
the new system of grants-in-aid, under which they receive small 
quarterly grants supplemented by further allowances at the end of 
tte year ; the system of payment by results which was previously 
in vogue has been abolished, and the payments are dependent on 
the general condition of the school, as ascertained by inspections 
in situ. 

The number of special schools increased from 3 in 1870-71 
to 28 in 1904-05, ana the number of students from 140 to 705 ; 
they include all the institutions at which instruction of a special 
kind is given, such as Training, Medical and Survey-schools, 
Sanskrit tots and Muhammadan madrasas. The Medical school 
at Cuttack prepares students for the medical profession, the course 
lasting 4 years, and the students being trained for the post of 
hospital assistants in the public survice. Candidates for employ- 
ment as sub-overseers are trained at the Survey school attached 
to the Eavenshaw College, which it is proposed to raise to the 
status of an Engineering school. There are in all 5 Training 
schools. One of these, the Cuttack Training school (formerly 
the Normal school mentioned above) prepares Head Pandits 
for Middle schools and subordinate Pandits for Primary schools ; 
three Guru Training schools have been established, one in each 
sub-dirision of the district, at which Primary school teachers are 
trained ; and female teachers received instruction at a Training 
school for mistresses which is attached to the Female Orphanage 
school at Cuttack, 

As in other parts of Bengal, so in Cuttack, female education 
is still very backward, and the rate of progress has been ^jiuch 
slower than in the case of the male population. Considering, 
how'ever, how intense is the orthodoxy of the Oriya, the advance 
has been on the whole very great. In 1870-7J. there were 
510 girls receiving instruction, and only three schools had been 
opened ; 64 girls’ schools have now been established, and the num- 
ber of pupils has risen to 1,706. Of these schools, two, viz., the 
Mission Oi-phanage girls’ school and the Eavenshaw Hindu girls’ 
school in Cuttack town, teach up to the Middle Vernacular stand- 
ard, 5 are Upper Primary schools, and 57 are Lower Primary 
schools. 'Jhe Female Orphanage, which is under the management 
of missionary ladies, is the best conducted of all these insitutions. 
Besides these, there is a Zanana school at Punang in thtaa 
Jagatsinghpur, which is attended by 26 respectable Hindu 
ladies. 
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One notable feature of education in Orissa is the popularity 
of co-education, i.e., the instruction of children of both sexes in 
the same school. In Bengal proper the parents ha^'e the 
greatest aversion to boys and girls reading together in school ; 
but here there is scarcely a school in which they are not found 
in the same class. They study together even in the top classes 
of Middle schools, and manied girls have been known tf) 
continue to attend school during the iuterAal between their 
marriage and the time wlien they join their husbands. 

There is a considerable European and Eurasian element in efkopean 
the town of Cuttack, and instruction is given to Protestant children 

^ , TIOX 

in the Mission European school and to lioraan Catliolic cliildien 
in St. Joseph’s Convent. 

Under the rules laid down by Government, students are riosiEis 
required to live with their parents or under the care of duly 
recognized guardians, or in hostels or students’ messes. From a houses. 
special enquiry which was made in March 190-3 in order to 
aseeitain how far these rules were observed, it appears tirat, 
in the case of the 12 town ^ and 27 mofussil schools of the 
specified classes, 2,981 out of the 3,309 boys borne on the 
rolls lived ■nith theii' pai'ents or guai'dians, 400 in hostels or 
boarding-houses, 83 in licensed messes and 43 otherwise, i,e., not 
in accordance with the rules. In Cuttack town there is a large 
hostel attached to the Ravenshaw College, at which students of 
the College, Survey school and Collegiate school can live on 
payment of 12 annas a month. A hostel belonging to the 
Training school accommodates all but four of the boys under 
training, who belong almost without exception to the poorer 
classes, pay no fees, and are given free quartei-s. The Mission 
Orphanage for girls has a large boarding establishment under 
proper supervision ; and small boarding-houses have been estab- 
lished in connection with the Mission and Town Victoria 
schools. There are also licensed messes attached to the Eaven- 
shaw College, as well as to the school last named and the Piai'y 
Mohan Academy; in the case however of the latter two seliools 
they are extremely insignificant. In the mofussil 18 out of the 
27 schools have hostels or boarding-houses, and only two schools , 

have licensed messes. 

The conditions of the students’ lives in the boarding-houses 
and messes are far from satisfactory in many ways ; there is 
practically no supenision of the boys out of school houra, and 
the surroundings are often insanitary. The general state of 
affairs may be gathered from the account of one mess which was 
visited; this mess consisted of 10 boys paying Ee. 1 each 
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as house-rent and Es. 5 or Es. 6 each for messing ; the 'court- 
yard was malodorous and insanitary, and the boys had only 
one smaE kerosine-oil lamp between them by which to read; 
this lamp cost 6 annas and must have been ruinous to their 
eyesight. In the mofussll the boarding-houses are generaEy 
built in the school compound, and one of the masters is nominally 
in charge of the boys, bjit he does not always remain on the spot, 
and the boys are not properly looked after. Parents, it is said, 
not infrequently bring their boys from distant places and leave 
them at the school with a certain quantity of rice, etc., to caiTy 
them through term-time, and then expect them to fend for them- 
selves ; and it is reported that many of the houses sgt apart for 
hostels are more fit for the accommodation of cattle than of boys. 
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GAZETTEER. 

Alamgir Hill. — A peak of the Assia range of hills in the 
Jaipur sub-ciinsion, situated in 20° 37' X. and 86° 14' E., and 
rising about 2,500 feet above the level of the surrounding country. 
On the summit of a precipice overlooking the stream- of the 
Biriipa stands the mosque of Takht-i-Sulaiman, the white walls of 
which form a conspicuous mark on the hiU side visible for many 
miles to the south. It is a plain building, consisting of a single 
room, surmounted by a dome, and bearing an inscription in 
Persian, engraved on three seals of black chlorite which form 
the frieze, denoting that the building was erected in 1132 A.H. 
(1719-20 A.I).) by Shuja-ud-d!n, the Orissa Deputy of the Nawab 
Murshid Kuli Khan. 

The tradition connected with the building of the mosque runs 
as follows : — On one occasion, the Prophet Muhammad was 
winging his way in mid-air on his celestial throne, accompanied 
by a large retinue. When the hour for prayer arrived, he alighted 
on Naltigiri. But the throne being too heavy for the hill, and 
the hill too small for the retinue, the latter commenced to shake 
and sink. The Prophet became annoyed, pronounced a curse 
upon it, and repaired to the precipitous rock upon which the 
mosque now stands. There he offered his prayers, and the print 
of his knees and fingers is pointed out on a stone which is 
preserved in the shrine. His followers rested on the four p)eaks. 
No Avater being obtainable on the hill, the Prophet struck the rock 
with his wand, and a bubbling spring of pure Avater at once rose 
up. Tradition also relates that when Shuja-ud-din Avas marching 
to Cuttack, he encamped at Irakpur, where he heard the A'oice of 
prayer chanted from the top of the liill at the distance of six 
miles. His followers became anxious to visit the shrine, but 
Shuja dissuaded them, making a a'ow at the same time that, 
should his march prove suece&sful, he would come back and pray 
on the spot Avith them. On his Aictorious return, Shuja con- 
structed a road up the hill about two miles in length, and built the 
mosque Ay^hich still bears his inscription. , 

o 2 
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The ascent is from the east and consists of a steep road paved 
with rough stones, which still retain some semblance of steps. In 
front there is a platforai surrounded by a thick wall with a gate. 
Towards the west, high rugged peaks overlook the building ; on 
the north, a high terrace has been raised for the reception of 
dervishes and pilgrims. On the southern side of the mosque, on 
the edge of the precipice, is the sacred tank, a small shallow hole 
cut in the rock, about 10 feet by 8, and 3 feet deep. It is now 
dry, but the legend is that it w'as formerly a spring of water 
formed by Sulaiman striking the rock with his staff. The tank 
was said to have been Ml of water till Shuja-ud-din’s time, when 
a soldier of his army ha\’ing outraged a female ijilgrim to the 
shrine, the spring dried up and has never flowed since. The 
soldier and the woman were buried at the foot of the hill, and 
every passer-by throws a stone on the grave, which has thus 
become a huge cairn by the road side. The expense of the shrine 
is covered by the profits of an endowment of sixty acres of land 
granted by Shuja-ud-din. The mosque is lighted every evening, 
and the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every morning and 
evening, when the people of the neighbourhood, Hindus as well 
as Muhammadans, offer homage at the shrine. The hill on which 
this mosque stands is called by the Hindus Baradihi or the great 
site. The old Hindu name of the Alamgir peak was Mandaka, 
from the village of that name at its foot, where the mandu or 
primitive ordeals by means of fire, boihng oil, etc., were held in 
the ancient Hindu period. 

Alti Hills. — A name sometimes applied to the Assia bills 
owing to the fact that many of the peaks lie in imrgana Alti. 
8ee Assia Hills. 

Amravati Hill. — A hill in the Assia range, which is 
now known as the Chatia hill, from its proximity to the 
village of that name on the Cuttack Trunk Eoad. See Chatia 
Hill. 

Assia Hills. A range of hills in the Jajpur sub-division, 
lying between 20° 35' N. and 86° 14' E. None of the hiUs are of 
a,ny great height, the highest not exceeding 2,500 feet in eleva- 
tion, but they are of great interest on accoimt of the sanctity of 
the shrines which crown their summits and the ruins of ancient 
temples, forts, sculptures, etc., which they contain. The ancient 
Hindu name for these hiUs was Chatush-pitha, subsequently 
irrupted into Char-puli, or the four seats or shrines, a name 
denved from the four highest peaks of the chain, the Alamgir 
Ml mentioned a^ve, the IJdayagiri hill, the Baradihi hiU and 
the Naltigin hill. 
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Aul. — One of the six great Was of Orissa, the proprietors of 
which were granted the right of paying a quit-rent, exempted 
from enhancement, by Regulation XII of 1805. This kild covers 
an aggregate area of 139 square miles and comprises the 3 parga- . 
Hds 'oi Derabisi, Utihar and Kutubshahi. It was granted in the 
reign of Atbar to a descendant of the Hindu sovereign TeUnga 
Mukunda Deva, and has continued up to the present day in the 
possession of his heirs. At the time of the British conquest the 
estate was held by Raja Ram Krishna Deva, with whom it was 
settled on a permanent annual quit-rent or of peshkash. His 
son, Prataparudra Deva, having impaired his mental faculties by 
dissolute habits, l^came incapable of managing the estate, which 
was in consequence taken under the management of the Court 
of Wards. The estate remained under the management of the 
Court till 1847, when Raja Prataprudra’s son, Padmanabh Deva, 
having attained his majority, took charge of the estate with an 
accumulated treasure of Rs. 85,000. The young Raja, however, 
soon got into the ways of his father, and so heanly encumbered 
the estate with debts that it remained under the attachment and 
administration of the Civil Court for sixteen years, from 1868 to 
1883, when it was released. 

Part of the area comprised in the kild was surveyed during the 
settlement of the district between 1889 and 1899, and the re- 
mainder was surveyed and settled in 1900-01, It was asceilained 
that of the total area 82 per cent, was under cultivation,. 10 per 
cent, being twice cropped, and that rice was grown on 77 per cent, 
of the cropped area. Rents were settled for 25,387 out of 64,497 
tenants, and their rental was increased from Rs. 1,00,363 to 
Rs. 1,07,533, or by 7-1 per cent. The increase was obtained by 
the assessment of invalid rent-free tenancies and of excess lands 
in the holdings. The present rates of rent are Rs. 2-7 and 
Rs. 2-11-11 per acre. 

Banki. — A large Government estate, covering an area of 117 
square miles, and surrounded by the Tributary Mahals of Orissa, 
among which it was once included. It is boimded on the north 
by the Tributary States of *Baramba, Tigiria and Athgarh, and 
on the south by the Government estate of Khurda ; its eastern 
boundary is the estate of Domp^a, while the Tributary State of 
Khandpara lies to the west. There are few hills in Banki itself, 
but it is surrounded by the hilly ranges of the Tributary States, 
the outline of which forms a picturesque back-ground and presents 
some magnificent scenery. The Mahanadi passes through it from 
west to east, and the greater part of the estate lies low and is 
submerged in high floods to a considerable depth. Formerly there 
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were no emljauknieuts on the Mahanodi, but only jungle extend- 
ing along both its banks ; and it was not till Q-overnment took 
over the management of the estate that the jungle was cut and 
embankments were constructed. These protective works, however, 
have gradually broken and bee* abandoned, with the result that 
the low-lying country is exposed to flood, and some lands which 
were formerly cultivated have been covered with sand and thrown 
*into waste. The country is generally open, and there is practically 
no forest, except for a narrow strip of sal about five miles long, 
which stretches along the Khurda boundary to the south. 

Until 1839 Banki was a Tributary State, the property of the 
Raja of Banki. In that year the Raja, having been convicted of 
murder and sentenced to imprisonment for life, was dethroned, 
and his territory was confiscated by Government. From 1839 to 
1882 Banki was under the management of the Superintendent of 
the Tributary Mahals, but in 1882 it was annexed to the Cuttack 
district, and it has since been treated as a Government estate. It 
IS in charge of a Sub-Deputy Collector, who is vested with second- 
class magisterial powers and with those of a Deputy Collector for 
the trial of rent suits. It contains a sub-treasury, and for the 
purposes of administration it is practically, though not formally, 
a sub-dinsion. 

The estate was settled in 1844, after measurement, for 10 years, 
and again, after measurement, for 14 years from 1854, but the 
term of this settlement was extended to 1888 in consequence of 
the Orissa famine of 1866. The last settlement was begun in 
1888 and completed in 1891 ; it expired in September 1905 and 
resettlement operations are now in progress. This settlement 
having been made under Act VIII (B.C.) of 1879, a new 
record- of -rights has to he prepared and a settlement of rents 
made in confomuty with the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. The cost of resettlement has been estimated at Rs. 14,145, 
as against Rs. 38,613, the cost of the last settlement, and the 
proceedings are expected to yield a net increase of Rs. 5,816 
on the revenue which Government derives fro.m the estate. 

As the result of the last settlement proceedings, the gross rental 
vas raised from Rs. 23,866 to Rs. 33,107 and the net revenue 
from^ lis. 21,421 to Rs. 28,820, or by '34 per cent, in both cases, 
the increase being mainly due to the addition of 4,210 acres to 
tlw ciiltivated area. The latter increased from 33,000 acres to 
37,210 acres during the cmTenoy of the preGous settlement, and 
was therefore about 50 per cent, of the total area of the estate 
(< 530 acres), while 11,840 acres were returned as culturable 
was . There can be no doubt that this settlement was lenient 
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and favouratle to tlie cultivators, as the average selliug price of 
ryoti holdings rose from Rs. 11-4 in 1863-64 to Rs. 88-4 per acre . 
in 1886-87, or hy 800 per cent, the price of food-grains rose by 
100 per cent, in the 50 years ending in 1891, and the area under 
cultivation increased hy nearly 13 per cent. 

A -fery noticeable feature of the management of the estate is 
the work done by the sarbarahkars. In Banki they hold the same 
position as in Eihurda, i.c., they are farmers and public accounl^ 
ants, and are responsible for the total demand due to Government, 
whether they collect it from the ryots or not. They have no 
rights beyond those conferred on them by their engagements, 
and are liable to dismissal by the Collector for misconduct. In 
making appointments to the post of sarbardlihdr, a relative of a 
deceased? or retired sarbard/tbdi-, who has rendered good service, is 
preferred, prorided he is otherwise qualified. They receive a 
commission varying from 10 to 20 per cent, of the demand, 
and are also allowed to take the profits of new cultivation for the 
term of the settlement. Besides this, a remuneration of 5 per 
cent, on the collections is granted every year to each sarbardbkdr 
who is found to have kept the settlement records in proper order 
and up to date. 

Barabati. — The old name of the fort at Cuttack. See 
Cuttack town. 

Baradihi Hill. — The highest of the four chief peaks of the 
Assia range situated about 16 miles to the south-west of Jajpur. 
•The old chieftain of the kild had his seat at the foot of the hiU, 
and the remains of a fort may still be seen ; but though the main 
gate is still standing, the building is in ruins and overgrown 
with jungle. 

Chateswar. —A village about 12 'miles to the north-east of 
Cuttack, in the Salipur thana of the head-quarters sub-division, 
containing a temple of Siva, in. the porch of which is a stone slab 
with an inscription in the Kuthila character stating that the 
lemple was built by order of the king, Ananga Bhima Deva 
(1119—21 A.D.). 

Chatia Hill. — A hill in the Jajpur sub-division, situated in 
20° 37' N. and 86° 34' E., near the village of the same name on the 
Cuttack-Balasore road. ^On the east side of the hill are the ruins 
of a fort, called Ajnravati, which is rectangular in shape, with 
massive walls of laterite and one gate facing east. Within thn 
ramparts is a high platform accessible by a flight of steps, which 
marks the site of the old zanana rooms, but a number of broken 
pillars and capitals alone remain to show the proportions of the 
building which once stood there. On a smaller platform stood a 
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le’mple now fallen, and the only remains of the edifice are the 
images of Indra and his wife Indrani, life-sized figures cut on 
solid blocks of slate-stone and carved with some taste. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, Amravati fort was one of the five katakas 
or citadels of the old Hindu kings of Orissa and covered an area of 
two square miles ; it is said that the great wall which sunoundfed 
it was demolished by the Public Works Department for the sake 
of the stone, which was used for the construction of the Orissa 
Trunk Itoad. On Ae western side of the hill is a small cave 
with a verandah in front, which is probably the work -of Jaina 
ascetics. The cave is without ornamentation, and has never been 
thoroughly explored. 

ChandwaTi — A village on the north bank of the Biriipa 
river, opposite the town of Cuttack. It contains the ruins of an 
ancient fort, the walls of which are still traceable. Chaudwar 
is believed to have been for a long time one of the chief seats 
of the power of the old Hindu kings of Orissa ; a copper-plate 
grant of the 6th or 7th century A.D. was dug up here some 
years ago ; and tradition asserts that the walls of the fort were 
2 miles long on each side. The enclosure still contains numerous 
mounds and several temples. 

Cuttack sub-division.— Head-quarters sub-division of the 
district, Bengal, lying between 20° 2' and 20° 42' N., and 
8o° 20' and SO' 44' E., and extending over 1,562 square miles. 
Its population was 1,035,275 in 1901 against 981,991 in 1891. 
The west of the sub-division lies on the fringe of the Chota. 
Nagpur plateau, while on the east it is bounded by the Bay 
of Bengal. The central tract is a fertile and densely populated 
plain intersected by the Mahanadi and its offshoots. The density 
for the whole sub-division is 663 persons to the square mile. It 
contains one town, Cuttack (population 51,364), its head-quarters, 
and 2,599 villages. The area und^r cultivation in 1903-04 was 
returned at 805 square miles, of which 170 wrere irrigated from 
the canals, and the area of eulturable waste at 62 square miles. • 

Cuttack town, — The capital of the Province of • Orissa, and 
the administrative head-quarters of the district, situated 253 miles 
from Calcutta in 20' 29' N., and 85° 52' E. The town stands 
nearly at the apex of a triangle, the two sides of which are formed 
by the nver Mahanadi and its branch, th'e KMjuri. It is a trade 
centre of some importance and is well provided with means of 
communication. The Orissa Trunk Road passes through it, and 
le pnncipal roads in the district converge on it ; besides this, it is 
, the Mahanadi and is connected by canal with ChandbaU 
^ a se oint. There is also a railway station of the Bengal- 
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Nagpur Eailway at Chauliaganj on the outskirts of the town. 
Cuttack is not only the head-quarters of the district but also of 
the civil Division of Orissa, of the Orissa Circle of the Public 
Works Department and of the Orissa Division of the Education 
Department ; and as such, it contains the offices of the Commis- 
sioner, the Superintending Engineer, the Executive Engineers 
* in charge of the three sub-divisions of the Orissa Circle, and 
of the Inspector of Schools. Besides these^offices, those of the 
district staff, the jail, and the various courts, the chief public 
works are the stone embankments by which the town is protected 
from inundation, the railway bridge across the Mahanadf, the 
great anicut on that river which feeds the canals, and the canal 
workshops at Jobra. The town also contains a General Hospital, 
lunatic asylum, three chmehes, one for Homan Catholics, another 
belonging to the Church of England and a^third to the Baptist 
Mission, a convent and several educational institutions, of which 
the most important is the Eavejashaw College. The population, 
which was 42,667 in 1872 and 42,656 in 1881, increased to 47,186 
in 1891 and to 51,364 in 1901, including 4,810 persons in canton- 
ments. Of the total number of inhabitants, 40,320 are Hindus, 
8,886 are Muhammadans and 2,047 are Christians, and there 
are also a few Jainas and members of the Brahmo Samaj. 

The town itself extends from the Mahanadi on the north to 
the Katjuri on the south, and covers a large area amounting to 
about 4 square miles. It is practically divided into two parts : — 
the native town straggling along the bank of the Katjuri and 
extending northwards to the cantonment boundary, and the can- 
tonments* which run along the southern bank of the Mahaqpdi. 
The houses of the Europeans extend along both sides of the road 
rimuing parallel to the latter river, and those on the northern 
side of the road command a magnificent view over the broad 
waters of the Mahanadi with a long chain of wooded hills lining 
the horizon. On the southern side of the town are the Commis- 
sioner’s and Collector’s offices, built on a huge stone embankment, 
which protects .the native quarter from the great floods of the 
Katjuri ; the view across its "wide bed, set off by the undulating 
hills to the south-west, is scarcely less attractive than that across 
the Mahanadi. 

The picturesque appearance of Cuttack attracted the notice 
even of the staid Muhammadan historians, and the author of the 
Sair-ul-Mutakharin gives the following description of it : — “ The 

• It has been deeided to withdraw the trooi>s from Cuttnek and to give up that 
place ai a military station. 
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ground wherein the fortress and the city of Cuttack are seated is 
an island surrounded by the waters of the Mahanadi and those 
of the KatjurT. The parts that are washed by the two rivers 
are surrounded by a strong wall wth squared stone serving as a 
dyke or mound against their inundations. For those rivers which 
are fordable for one half of the year swell so much in the rains 
that the Mahanadi becomes a mighty stream of about 2 kos * 
(or 5 miles in breajjth), and the Katjuri of half as much. The 
fortress of Barabati is seated on the Mahanadi, and is about 
d ko^ in circuit ; " it is built . of stone, brick and mortar with 
a great deal of ait. But the city of Cuttack itself stretches on 
the lesser river at about 2 kos from the citadel. The Gover- 
nor’s palace and the houses of the nobility and principal citizens 
(which in general affect the waterside, and are mostly seated on 
the said mound) rising by five and ten yards above the mound, 
cut a handsome appearance; and they overlook on both sides 
of the water a fine extensive plain that stretches from 4 to 5 kos 
around. The horizon is bounded by a forest of beautiful, lofty 
trees, that e.\tend as far as tlie eye can reach, and line the bottom 
and sides of a chain of high mountains that seem to reach the 
very sky ; and this beautiful prospect, with its triple circle of 
beauties, is enjoyed by the inhabitants the whole year round.” 
History of According to the legendary account preserved in the Madala 
the town, qj. palm-leaf records of the temple of Jagannath, the 

founder of Cuttack was Makar Kesari, a warlike prince who 
reigned from 953 to 901 A.D. Perceiving the military strength of 
the tongue of land where the Mahanadi first divides into its 
se\;pral branches, he is said to have established a town on the strip 
of land between the two rivers, and to have protected it from 
inundation by means of a masonry embankment several miles 
long. The same chronicles state that Matsya Kesari, a monarch 
who reigned in the middle of the 11th century, strengthened 
the new capital by an outlying fortress on the southern bank of 
the river, and thus commanded the various channels into which 
the Mahanadi, the highway between the hills ^ and the plains, 
bifurcates. Mr. Stirling gives practically the same account. 
After explaining that the etymology of the word Cuttack is 
Kdtak, signifying in Sanskrit a royal residence or seat of empire, 
and that it was distinguished from four other Katakn by the 
designation Biranasi or Benares, he states that it became a 
capital city as early as the end of the 10th century, during the 
reign of the Kesari princes, and that Chaudwar, Jajpur and 
Pipli divdded with it at different periods the honour and advan- 
tage of accommodating the Hindu Court of Orissa. The account 

» 
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of the foundation of Cuttack by the Kesari kings cannot however 
be regarded as authoritative, as the chronicles of those kings 
given in the Madala Panjika are believed by many scholars to be 
unreliable ; but there can be no doubt that Cuttack was the 
qfipital of the indigenous kings of Orissa from a very early date. 
For this it was admirably adapted by the natural strength of 
its position wliich rendered it a safe place of defence. To quote 
the Sair-ul-Mutakharin : — “ As this spot fortunate ground is 
surrounded on every side by th^ waters of two rivers, such a 
situation renders it very strong ; and should any enemy attempt 
to besiege the place by coming to an understanding with the 
neighbouring zamindars, and the siege should chance to be 
protracted until the beginning of the rainy season, he would 
find it difficult to subsist, and his convoys would be greatly at a 
loss how to approach his camp. But independently of that, the 
country round this island, and indeed throughout the whole of 
Orissa, is very difficult ground, especially about the rainy season,- 
“when it becomes so very intersected by frequent rivers and endless 
deep torrents, that an enemy would find it impossible to reach 
the end of his journey.” The natural strength of Cuttack was 
still further increased by Mukunda Deva, the last Hindu king of 
Orissa, who built the great fort of Barabati on the southern bank 
of the Mahanadi. 

On the subjugation of Orissa by Kala Pahar, the Afghan 
General of SKilaiman KaranI, the fort passed into the hands 
of the conquerors, who did not however remain long in possession. 
In 1575 A.D. Baud Khan, the last Afghan king of Orissa, was 
defeated by Todar Mai and Muniih Khan at Mughalmari^ and 
taking refuge in Cuttack executed a treaty there, by which he 
was allowed to retain Orissa on ceding Bihar and Bengal to the 
Emperor Akbar ; but in 1576 his disastrous defeat and death at 
Eajmahal left the way clear for the Imperial forces, and Cuttack 
became the capital of the Mughal Subahdars. . In the troubled 
times which followed during the viceroyalty of Ali Vardi Khan, 
it again became the centre* of fierce conflicts. Ali Vardi Khan 
first had to wrest it from the grasp of Murshid Kuli Khan, the 
brother-in-law of his predecessor, and then, when the people rose 
in revolt against the oppressions of his Deputy, he was forced to 
march again to Cuttack with an army of 20,000 men. Mirza 
Bakr Ali Khan, who had assumed the Government, was encamped 
with his troops and artillery on the southern bank of the Maha- 
nadi, but Ali Vardi Khan’s soldiers, plunging into the river, 
quickly crossed to Cuttack at the Jobra ghat, and dispersing the 
opposing forces entered the town in triumph (1741 A.D.). The 
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Marathas now, however, began to overrun Orissa, and for the next 
ten years we have a confused record of marchings and counter 
marchings, in which Cuttack was the prize for which the contend- 
ing parties struggled. Not long after the departure of Ali Vardi 
Khan, Eaghuji Bhonsla suddenly burst upon Orissa and appeared 
under the walls of the fort, where the garrison sustained a 
vigorous siege for about a month. The citadel was however ill 
furnished for a long defence, provisions ran short, and at last the 
commandant capitulated and the Marathas took possession of the 
city. In 17‘46 Eaghuji Bhonsla, who had in the meantime been 
busy with his raids in Bengal, retired to Berar, and next year Ali 
Yardi Khan determined to conduct a vigorous campaign against 
the Marathas in Orissa and to recover the capital. Eeinforce- 
ments were sent from Berar by the Marathas, but Ali Vardi 
Khan, making a forced march, compelled them to surrender the 
fort after a siege of 15 days. It soon passed again into the hands 
of the Marathas on the cession of Orissa to them in 1751, and 
they held undisputed possession of it till the advent of the British 
in 1803. The Marathas -had shut themselves up in the fort, and 
the small invading force entered Cuttack without meeting any 
opposition on the 8th October 1803. They at once started to erect 
batteries and make the approaches. The fort, strongly built of 
stone and sinrounded by a wet ditch, varying from 35 to 13o feet 
in breadth, had only one entrance, with a very narrow bridge 
leading over the ditch to it. The batteries were completed by the 
night of the 13th October, five hundred yards from the south face 


of the fort, and they commenecd firing early the following 
morning. By 11 a.m. all the defences had been knocked to pieces, 
and the guns of the fort silenced. The storming party, consist- 
ing of a detachment from His Majesty’s 22nd Kegiment and the 
Madras European Regiment, 400 sepoys from the 20th Bengal 
Native Infantry, the 9th and 19th Madras Native Infantry, and 
some artillery, with a six-pounder to blow open the gate, advanced 
to the attack. The bridge was quickly passed, under a heavy fire 
from the fort, but it was nearly forty minutes before the wicket 
was blown sufficiently open to admit one man. The Eur(q)eans 
passed'in singly, but with such rapidity, that, notwithstanding 
the resistance at the inner gates, they entered with the garrison, 
who after a very severe loss abandoned the fort. 

The fort of Barabati was built by Mukunda Deva, the last 
Hindu king of Orissa (1560—68), and was apparently a castle of 
grey gramte with nine lofty courts. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is 
tombed as a fine palace consisting of nine courts, the first of 
which was used for the elephants, camels and horses; the second 
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was a store-house for the artillery and military stores, and also 
contained quarters for the guards and other attendants ; the third 
was oecupied by porters and other watchmen, the fourth Jby ai-ti- 
fieers, and the fifth by the kitchens. The sixth contained the 
Raja’s public apartments, the seventh was used for the transac- 
tion of private business, the eighth was the zanana, and the ninth 
contained the Raja’s own sleeping apartments. It was here that 
the Mughal Subahdars held their court, and fortunately we have 
a description of its splendour in tlie account of AVilliam Bruton, 
who visited it wth Ralph Cartwright in 1633. He was much 
impressed with the magnificence and pomp of the stately Court of 
Malcandy, as he calls it, Malcandy being apparently a corrupt 
form for Mukunda Deva. The English travellers,” writes 
Mr. Wilson in ‘ The Early Annals of the English in Bengal,’ 
“ reached the place from the east over a long narrow causeway, 
and were conducted through a labyrinth of buildings to the court 
of public audience. Here Bruton and his companions awaited 
the coming of his Highness, and found themselves objects of 
much curiosity. At last the word came that the nabob was 
approaching. The place was forthwith spread with rich carpets, 
gold pillars being placed at the corners to hold them down, and 
in the middle a red velvet bolster for his Highness to recline 
against. Then, preceded by his brother, a comely man carrying 
a sword, accompanied by fifty grave-looking courtiers, and greeted 
on all sides with low prostrations, came the Mogul Governor, 
a fair and stately personage, leaning his arms upon two of his 
attendants. This was Agha Muhammad Zam»n, a Persian 
grandeOj bom in Tahran, who was in high favour with the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, and had recently been sent to Orissa 
to wage war against the King of Golkonda. He very affably 
inclined his head towards Mr. Cartwright, who w'as presented to 
him by Mirza Momin, and, slipping off his sandal, offered ‘ his 
foot to our merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but 
at last he was fain to do it.’ Then the nabob and the whole 
court sat down cross-legged. The English merchant brought 
forth his presents, and made his requests to the nabob for trading 
privileges. But by the time he had reached the end of hi* stoiy, 
the King ’s almoner gave the signal for prayers, and 'the whole 
company knelt down with their faces towards the setting sun. 
Prayers being ended, ad^ business laid aside, the palace was soon 
ablaze with countless wax tapers which the attendants lighted up 
with great ceremony.” 

Even as late as the beginning of the 19th century, the citadel 
must have been an imposing sight, to judge from Mr. Stirling’s 
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description of it. “The only monument,” -he writes,. “of the 
Gajapati Eajas which their ancient capital exhibits is the 
fortress ^f Barahati, huilt probably in the 14th century by R%ja 
Ananga Bhim Deo.’ Some ascribe its erection.to Telinga Mukund 
Deo, the last of the independent sovereigns of Orissa, and others 
refer it back to a period as early as the times of the Kesari 
dynasty. However that point may stand, its square sloping 
towers or bastions, and general style, bespeak clearly a Hindu 
origin. The Muhammadan or Maratha governors added a round 
bastion at the N.-AV. angle, and constructed the great arched 
gateway in the eastern face, which alterations are alluded to in a 
Persian inscription, giring for the date of the repairs and addi- 
tions, the fourth year of the reign of Ahmed Shah or A.D. 1750. 
The fort has double walls built of stone, the inner of wliich 
enclose a rectangular area measuring 2,150 by 1,800 feet. The 
entrance lies through a grand gateway on the east, flanked by two 
lofty square towers, haring the sides inclining inwards, from the 
base to the summit A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds 
the whole, measuring in the broadest part two hundred and twenty 
feet across. From the centre of the fort rises a huge square 
bastion or cavalier supporting a flag-staff. This feature, combined 
with the loftiness of the battlements on the river face, give to the 
edifice an imposing, castellated appearance, so much so that the 
whole when seen from the opposite bank of the Mahanadi 
presented to the imagination of Mr. La Motte, who travelled 
through the prorince in 1767 A.D., some resemblance to the west 
side of AVindsor Castle. No traces of the famous palace of Raja 
Mukund Deo nine stories in height, mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbari, are to be found within the walls of fort Barahati, but the 
fragments of sculptured cornices, etc , whichhave been dug up at 
different times, and more especially a massive candelabra, or 
pillar furnislied with branches for holding lights, formed of the 
fine grey indurated chlorite or pot stone, are probably the remains 
of some large and splendid edifice.” 

There is little in the present appearance of the fort, or kild, 
as it is generally called, which answers to the above description. 
The Public AVorks Department, in early vandal days, stripped 
the old buildings for the sake of their stone, which they used for 
the False Point light-house and other buildings as well as for 
metalling the roads, and thus converted the fort into an unsightly 
series of mounds, and the ground within the moat into a 
wilderness of stone pits. The old kila now contains the buildings 
of the Station Club, and the hospital, magazine and other build- 
ings of the wing of the Madras regiment which is stationed at 
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Cuttack. The great arched gateway to the east and an old 
mosque, named after Fathi Khan Raham, are' the only objects of 
antiquarian interest which remain intact. 

In spite of all . its attractions, the Mughal and ^ai’atha Lsiija.jL. 
Govemors did not reside in the fort, but in a palace at Lalbagh 
on tTie bank of the Katjuri. According to William Braton, 

“ although the palace of the nabob be so large in extent and so 
magnificent in structure, yet he himself ■will not lodge in it, but 
every night he lodgeth in tents, with his most tmsty sen'ants and 
guards about him ; for it is an abomination to the Moguls (which 
are white men) to rest or sleep under the roof of a house that 
another man hath built for his own honour. And therefore he 
was building a palace, which he purposed should be a fabric of 
a rest and future remembrance of his reno'wn: he likewise 
keepeth three hundred women, who are all of them the daughters 
of the best and ablest subjects that he hath.” The Commissioner’s 
residence now occupies the site of this palace. 

. The only other building of antiquarian interest in the to-wn 
is the Kadam Rasul, which Stirling describes as an antique-looking 
edifice standing in the midst of a fine garden, which contains 
certain relics of the Prophet commissioned ' from Mecca by the 
Nawab Nazim Shuja-ud-din Khan, or his son Muhammad Taki 
Khan, the latter of whom lies buried -n-ithin the enclosure. 

From an inscription in situ it appears that it • was built by the 
Nawab Shuja-ud-ctin Muhammad Khan in the reign of Sh^ 

A lam (1707 — 12). It is an ordinary brick building, covered with 
whitewash, of no special merit, inside which the foot-prints of the 
Prophet are kept in a basin of water. This holy water is given 
to persons visiting the shriue and is used for curing diseases. The 
building is pleasantly situated in a large gai’den, where there are 
many tombs of former custodians of the shrine ; it is supported 
by a large endowment and is well looked after. 

The cemetery contains tombs with inscriptions dating back to 
1808, the most interesting of which is one, dated 1811, with an 
epitaph to the memory of one Turner, an artificer, which nms 

“ My hammer and anvil lie declined. 

My bellows too have lost their wind. 

My time is spent, my glass is run. 

My last nail’s drove, my work is done.” 

A village in the Jajpur sub-di^usion, situated 2 miles 

west of the police-station of Dharmshala. It contains a small 
temple sacred to Gokameswar, which is picturesquely situated on 
the bend of the river Brahmani round the Deuli hill. The roof ^ 
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o£ the pillared hall has fallen, and the temple is in a bad state of 
repair. In front of it grows a banyan-tree, at the foot of which is 
a life-sized monolithic image of the four-handed Yishnu, w^jieh 
was recovered some 5 "ears ago fj-om the river-bed. 

False Point.— Cape, harbour and light-house in the Kendra- 
para sub-division, situated on the north of the Mahanadi esfuary, 
in latitude 20" 20' N., and longitude 86^ 47' E. It derives its 
name from the eircumstance that it was often mistaken by ships 
for Point Palmyras one degree further north. The harbour con- 
sists of an anchorage, land-locked by islands and sand-banks, with 
two navigable channels inland. The light-house stands on the 
point, which screens it from the southern monsoon, in latitude 
20° 19' 50" N , and longitude 80° 44' 30" E. The anchorage is 
protected by two sand}' reefs, called Long Island and Dowdeswell 
Island, and is completely land-locked by the latter. Point 
Eeddie on the Dowdeswell Island shelters the entrance ; and 
further in lies Plowden Island, for the most part a low jungly 
swamp, with a limited area of high ground suitable for building 
purposes and possessing good drinking-water. The harbour is 
safe and roomy, the channel properly *buoyed, and a soft mud 
bottom prevents injury to vessels running aground. The port 
is open throughout the year, but during the last few years the 
inner harbour has silted up, and vessels drawing over 14 feet of 
water now have to lie at the outer anchorage. A Port Officer 
and an Assistant Superintendent of Customs are stationed here. 

Two separate channels lead inland from the anchorage, the 
Jambu river on the north, and on the south the Bakud, a short 
deep branch of the Mahanadi. Bars of sand interv'ene between 
the anchorage and these channels, but at full tide cargo boats and 
steamers enter with ease. Several tidal creeks, navigable by coun- 
try boats throughout the year, also connect the harbour with the 
Dhamra and Brahmani rivers on the north and with the Devi on 
the south. 

The Jambu channel is a winding stream dangerous to naviga- 
tion when freshets come down. A bar stretches across its mouth 
for about three quarters of a mile, with one* foot of water at the 
lowSst tide ; after this, the channel gradually deepens to 10 feet 
at the lowest tide, and still higher up to 18 feet. Towards Deul- 
para some 12 or 15 miles from its mouth, the Jambu shoals and 
narrows to such an extent that navigation becomes dangerous for 
heavily-laden country boats. The entire course of this channel is 
through a desolate country, which during floods forms one large^ 
sea or jungle-covered swamp. The Bakud creek is the more direct 
. of the two channels for navigation. A bar about 1,000 yards 
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long stretches across its mouth, which is dry during the last 
quaz-ter of thj ebb, but at full tide cargo boats and steamers enter 
frcfely. iseyond the bar a channel of 2 feet is obtained, gradually 
deepening to 8, then shoaling again to 2, and eventually deepen- 
ing into an excellent channel of 19 to 20 feet up to its junction 
zvith the Mahanadi, a distance of 16 miles. It was on this 
creek that Grovemment established its rice depot during the great 
famine of 1866. 

The trade of False Point is chiefly with other Indian ports, 
but a considerable export trade in rice and oil-seeds is also carried 
on with Colombo and itauritius. The British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company make the place a regular pori of call and practi- 
cally have the monopoly of the trade, Formerlj% it was a busy 
pori, and in 1877-78, it was entered by 202 vessels with a tonnage 
of 141,000 tons, the value of its trade being over 72 lakhs. After 
that year it steadily declined, and its trade stiU furiher diminished 
owing to the opening of the East Coast Railway in 1899, when 
it was visited by 28 vessels, the value of its trade being only 
11 lakhs. The effects of the competition of the railway appear 
however to have been only temporary, and the port is now 
steadily gaining its fomer position ; in 1904-05 altogether 37 
vessels with a tonnage of 80,000 tons entered the pori, the value 
of the imports being Rs. 3,358 and of the exports Rs. 22,71,606. 

False Point was formerly considered very unhealthy, but the 
malaria to which it owed this evil reputation has to a great extent 
disappeared. Though the inner anchorage has silted up within 
the last few years, the outer anchorage, which contains a depth of 
24 feet of water, provides protection against the south-west mon- 
soon ; and despite the opening of the East Coast Railway, the 
volume of its trade has increased of late years, thus proving its 
value as a pori, and to some extent fulfilling the anticipations 
of its utility. 

Hariharpur.— (Literally the city of the tawny one and the 
grasping one, i.e., the city of Vishnu and Siva.) A village adjoin- 
ing Jagatsinghpur, on the Alanka, about 25 miles from Cuttack, 
Till the beginning of the 19th century the two villages were called 
Hariharpur ; the place now goes by the name of Jagatsinghpur, 
owing to the greater importance of the latter village. Hariharpur 
is of great historical interest as being the site of the first factory 
established by the English in Bengal. Ralph Cartwright and 
his two companions, Colley the second merchant, and Bruton 
the ship’s quartermaster, stopped here in 1633 when on their way 
to Cuttack to obtain a permit allomng them to trade in Orissa. 
Here they met with as good a welcome as at Balikuda, 11 miles 
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marcli away, the Groremor of which had helped them on their 
way with horses to ride and coolies to carry their baggage, and 
had escorted them 'ndth “ music played most delicately out ' of 
time, time and measure.” According to Bruton, a nobleman 
named ilersymomeine (Mirza Momin), “one of the king's greatest 
noblemen and his most dear and chief est favourite,” met them 
“ at a great payoda or papod, which is a famous and sumptuous 
service and worship there used ; and gmng them a warm welcome, 
entertained them with a very great feast or costly collation. 
This great pagoda Bruton calls a stately and magmfioent build- 
ing, but what it actually was is not certain. There is an old 
temple of Siva at Hariharpur, known locally as Sonmath, but 
from the fact that Mirza Momin and his followers stopped in the 
pagoda, it has been suggested that it may have been a pavilion 
erected for royal encampments. ,(Vfter obtaining from the Mughal 
Grovernor the concession they had demanded, the English returned 
to Hariharpur on the 10th May 1033, and “ hosted” in the house 
of their interpreter. They at once started to found a factory, 
and Bruton’s quaint description of their proceedings shows what 
keen men of business they were. On the 11th May, the day after 
they arrived, he says, “ we went to the Governor of the town and 
showed him our feriiyind, or commission from the king : the 
governor made a great salame, or courtlsy, in reverence unto it, 
and promised his best assistance and help in anything that he 
could do ; and there the said governor had a small present given 
to him. The fourteenth day, the two merchants went abroad, 
and found out a plot of land fitting to build upon ; then they 
laid the king’s deroy on it and seized upon it for the Company s 
use ; and there was no man that did or durst gainsay them for 
doing the same. The fifteenth clay they hired workmen and 
labourers to measure the ground and to square out the foundation 
of the house, and likewise for the wall, which was one hundred 
conets square, which is 50 yards, every conet being half a yard or 
a foot and a half ; and it behoved us to make haste for the time 
of the great rains was at hand. The sixteenth day they laid the 
foundation of the walls, being 9 feet thick : much haste was made 
and many workmen about it ; but this our first work was but 
labour lost and oast away, for it came to nothing. For on the 
eighteenth day the rains began with such force and violence that 
it beat down all our work to the ground and washed it away as if 
there had not been anything done ; this storm continued without 
ceasing (day and night), more or less, three weeks complete.” 

The building had to be begun again, and when it was finally 
completed, the English proceeded to carry on a trade in the silks 
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for which Haiiharpiir was then noted. The factory however 
soon fell in decay, as the river silted up and cut off access from 
the sea ; in 1641 it was on the point of dissolution, and soon 
afterwards it was abandoned. 

Harispurgarh. — A village situated at the extreme south-east 
of the district, at the mouth of the Patua. It was here that the 
English first landed in 1G33 when they came north from Madras 
in order to exploit Bengal. Wliether hy accident or not, the 
Portuguese appear to have got wind of their design, and set upon 
them as they lay at anchor. The following account of their 
short stay here is taken from Bruton’s diary of his voyage 
(reproduced in Wilson’s Early Annals of the English i.a Bengal, 
V ol. I) : — “ The twenty-first of April, being tlieu Eastor-day, we 
were at anchor in a bay before a town called Harssapoore ; it is a 
place of good strength with whom our merchants hold commerce 
with correspondency. This twenty-first day in the morning 
Mr. Ealph Cartwright sent the money ashore to the Governor of 
Harssapoore to take it into his safe-keeping and protection until 
such time he came ashore himself. So presently there came a 
Portugal frigate fiercely in hostility towards us, but we made 
ready for their entertainment and fitted ourselves and the vessel 
for our best defences ; but at last they steered off from us, and, 
Tipon our command, sho came to an anchor somewhere near us, 
and the master of her came on board of us, who being examined 
whence he came and whither he was boimd, to whicli demands he 
answered nothing worthy of belief as the sequel showed : for he 
seemed a friendly trader, but was indeed a false invader (where 
opportunity and power might help and prevail) ; for, on the 22nd 
day, Mr. Cartwright went ashore to the Governor of Harssapoore ; 
and on the 24th day, the said master of the frigate (with the 
assistance of some of the ribble-rabble rascals of the town) did set 
upon Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Colley, where our men (being 
oppressed by multitudes) had like to have been all slain or spoiled, 
but that {Lticldip) the roggrr (or rtce-king there) rescued them 
with two hundred men. 

“ In this fray Mr. Thomas Colley was sore hurt in one of 
his hands, and one of our men much wounded in the leg and 
head ; their nockada, or India pilot, was stabbed in the groin 
twice, and much mischief wa.s done and more intended ; but by 
God’s help all was pacified. The twenty-seventh day of A[U'il we 
took leave of the governor and town of Harssapoore (I mean 
three of us) ; namely, Mr Cartwright, William Bruton, and John 
Dobson, leaving Mr. Colley and the four men vith liim, till news 
could be sent back to them from the nabob’s court at Cutteke 
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or Malcauder, of our success aud proceedings there with our 
other goods ; for he is nowise merchant, tliat ventiu’es too much in 
one bottom, or that is too credulous to trust Mahometans or 
Infidels.” 

Jajpur sub-division. — North-western suh-div'ision of the 
district, lying between 20^ 3!)' and 21° 10' N., and 8-3° 42' and 
80- 37' E., and extending over 1,113 square miles. Its popula- 
tion was 560,402 in 1001 against 525,910 in 1891. The west of 
the suh-div’ision lies on the fiinge of tlie Chota Nagpur plateau, 
and this portion is very sparsely populated. Towards the east, 
which consists of a fertile liighly cultivated plain, the density 
increases, the figure for the whole suh-division being 503 persons 
to the square mile. It contains one town, Jajpur, its head- 
quarters, and 1,580 villages. In 1903-04 the area under cultiva- 
tion was returned at 586 square miles, of which 30 were irrigated 
from the canals, and the area of culturable waste at 43 square 
miles. 

Japjpur town. — Head-quarters town of the suh-division of the 
same name, picturesquely situated on the right bank of the 
Eaitarani river in 20° 51' N. and 86° 20' E, Population 
(1901) 12,111. It is also the head-quarters of a Public Works 
Department sub-division, and, besides the usual public offices, 
contains a sub-jail, an English High school, and a charitable 
dispensary with 4 beds for male and 2 beds for female patients. 
The town is 14 miles from the Jajpur Poad station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Pail way, but as there is no good road, the 
journey cannot be conveniently performed except in a pdlki or 
on horse-back, but neither horses nor pdlkh are available at 
the station mthout previous aiTangemeut. A new road from 
the Vyas Sarobar station has recently been constructed, and the 
• town is also connected with the Grand Trunk or Jagannath Poad 

by an unmetalled road, 9 miles long. 

The name J ajpur (J ajnapura, the town of the sacrifice) is con- 
^ nected with the legend that Brahma brought 10,000 Brahmans 
from Kanauj for the performance of a ten-horse sacrifice (Dasds~ 
ranieda Jajna). Among the gods who thronged to this august 
sacrifice came Holy Mother Ganges (Ganga) ; and tradition 
asserts that ever since those solemn rites she has sent an offshoot 
^ of her w’aters through the bowels of the earth into Orissa, which 

emerges as the sacred Baitarani river, the Styx of the Hindus. 
Leaving aside the mythical Brahma, it appears possible that 
a great ceremony was performed with the object of reviving 

e Brahmardcal faith and of supplanting Buddhism, which 
Had obtained a firm hold on the coimtry. Pure Brahmans were 
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evidently, therefiTe, imported from Kanauj, the greatest strong- 
hold of the Brahmanieal faith in Xorthern India. The kins vith 
■whom the re^■iTal of Brahmanism in Orissa is usually associated 
had his capital at Jajpur, and the great ceremony, which tlie 
inventive genius of later mythologists attributes to Brahma, may 
have been his work. A somewhat similar story is current in 
Bengal, where five Brahmans, the ancestors of the modern Kuhns, 
are said to have been brought from Kanauj by king Adisiira. 
There are traditions that the Brahmans who eoncrregrated at 
Jajpur for the great sacrifice and their descendants gradually 
spread over the rest of Orissa, and it is noticeable that the to^vn 
and its neighbourhood are still inhabited by large colonies of 
Brahmans, holding ro3’al grants called Sdsans. 

Another tradition connects Jajpur with the Oaya legend, 
according to which Brahma induced Gaya Asura (a respectable 
pagan monster of great sanctity, whose only fault was that he 
would save sinners from perdition) to he down for a feast to be 
held on his body ; and having done so, placed a large stone on 
him to keep him there. Gaya, howevei’, struggled so violently 
that it] was necessaiy, when force failed, to persuade him to be 
quiet, which was done by a promise being made that the gods 
would take up their abode on him permanently', and that any one 
who made a pilgrimage, to the spot, and performed oeriaiu cere- 
monies, should save himself and his ancestors from the penalties 
of the Hindu place of torment. Such was the vast bulk of the 
monster that when stretched on the ground his head rested at 
Gaya, and his navel at Jajpur ; and a sacred well, a few feet 
deep, called the Gaya Xabhi (navel) still commemorates his fall. 
Here the pilgrims make offerings of putda^ or rice-cakes as an 
expiation of the sins of their ancestors, in the same way as in the 
great pilgrim city of Gaya. Dr. Hajendralala Mitra sees in this 
legend an allegory of the triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism, 
and suggests that the area covered by the body of Gaya perhaps 
alludes to the territory in which Buddhism prevailed ; and it may 
be that this legend, like that of the great sacrifice from which 
the town obtains its name, points to the former prevalence of 
Buddhism and to its disappearance before the growing popularity 
of the Brahmanieal faith. 

The Gaya legend is a Vishnuite legend, in which Vishnu plays 
an important part ; and it is interesting to notice that side by side 
\vith it is a well-known Sivaite legend which explains the sanctity 
of Jajpur as a sacred city of the bloody goddess. Kali. According 
to this myth, Siva became so disconsolate after the death of 
his ■wife Sati that he wandered for ages through the world 
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carrying her corpse. To put an end to his despondency, Yishnu 
cut up the corpse with his celebrated chakra into 51 fragments, 
which falling in as man}' places made the 51 places of pilgrimages 
devoted to the goddess of destruction. A temple at Jajpur, 
containing the image of Sati under the name of lliraja or the 
passicjnless one, now marks the sacred spot on which one of these 
fragments’ fell. The piresent huildiog is comparatively recent and 
cannot be of an earlier date than the i4th century ; but the site 
is very old, and from the mention of “ Biraja Kshetra” in the 
Mahabharata it has been inferred that it was a sacred spot as early 
as the 2nd or drd century A.iJ. 

Jaj pur is said to have shared with Bhubaneswar, the honour 
of being the capital of Orissa till the lOth century A.I),, when 
the seat of Go'S'erument was removed to Cuttack, the present 
capital of the BroGnee ; and it has been suggested that the name 
is derived from Jajatipura, as Jajati Kesari, the first Kesari king 
of Orissa, it is said, held his court hero in the 5th century and 
built himself a castle and palace in the town. It did not, how- 
ever, lose all its importance, as it continued to be one of the five 
ITaiakas or fortified capitals of the kings of Orissa, and at a 
later pieriod, Muhammad Taki Khan, the Deputy of the Nawab 
Shuja-ud-diu, held his comb and built a palace here on the ate 
now occupied by the sub-diGsional buildings. His palace was 
pulled down by one of the Maratha amildars^ who used the stone 
to build liis own mansion and the temple of Gobindji at Bhog- 
madhab, a mile from the town. 


Iradition sap s that the last great battle between Mukunda Deva 
and the ^kfghan conquerors was fought at a place, called Gobira 
Tikri, about 4 miles to the north-east. The place is still dreaded, 
as it is believed that whole armies are lying sunk in the adjoining 
marshes, where they still beat their drums and blow their trumpets 
at dead of night. 


Jajpur contains 'within its limits relics of almost all the phases 
through which image worship has passed in Orissa. LeaGng the 
temple of Biraja, one finds shrines of Siva scattered all over the 
towjn and its vicinity, of which the most important are those of 
. khandaleswar, Agneswar, and Trilochaneswar. The first two 
at lea,st must be of some antiquity, as they are mentioned in the 
Madala Panji, or palm-leaf chronicles of the temple of JagannSth, 
^ a-^ung reeeiied grants from ICing Ananga Bhima Deva. 
_ e temple of Akhandaleswar contains among others a well-carved 
° if naked figure nith a placid countenance, which 

lingam of Agneswar is 
to change its colom every quai-ter of the day. 
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Ou tko bank of the sacred Baitarani, stand, side by side, a 
modem temple of Jagaimatb erected in the time of Kagbuji 
Bhouala, containing an image removed from tbe fori at Solampur, 
and a muoli older temple of Kali of the usual Orissaic type. To 
the east of 'Kali’s temple overlooking the bed of the sacred 
river, is a raised gallery containing eight life-size monolithic 
statues of the seven Mothers, Indrani, Varahi, Yaishnavi, Kumari, 
Yama Matri, Kali, and lludi'ani, and of the Nrisingha incarnation 
of Vishnu. Stirling AVrites of them as follows ; — “ They are said 
to have been recoA'ered lately out of the sand of the river, where 
they were tossed by the Mughals on their shi'ines being destroyed, 
by a mahajaii of Cuttack who built the edifice in which they are 
now deposited. The figui'e of K^i is sculptured in a very spirited 
manner ; she is represented with an axe in one hand and a cup 
full of blood in the other, dancing in an infuriated attitude after 
the destmetiou of the giant Kakta Vija, and trampling uncon- 
sciously on her husband Mahadeva, who, as the fable runs, has 
thrown himself at her feet to solicit her to desist from those 
violent movements which were shaking the whole world. That 
of Yama Matri, the mother of Yama, is also a very strrkiug and 
remarkable piece of sculpture. Her form is that of a hideous 
decrepit old woman seated ou a pedestal, quite naked, with a 
countenance alike expressive of extreme age and that sourness of 
disposition which has rendered her proverbial as a scold.” 

On an island in the middle of the river stands the temple of 
Var^auath, the boar incarnation of Vishnu, which is said to have 
been repaired by King I’rataparudr-adeva (1496 — 1660 A.D.) and 
to have been visited by Chaitanya, the Bengal apostle of Vaishnav- 
i>m about A.L), 1510. The temi>le is approached by a flight of 
steps, the name of which, Dasasx'ameda Ghat, commemorates the 
great saerifice mentioned above. WTthiu the compound of the Sub- 
divisional Offleer's quarters are four colossal images named Varahi, 
Chamunda, Indrani, and Kalijuga. They once adorned the 
colonnade of the Mukti mamhtp i or conclave of Bandits, but were 
flung down by the conquerors, who broke up the remainder, and 
made them into cannon-balls. The last is a mutilated representa- 
tion of the Iron Age, which was brought here from Santmadhab, 
about a mile off, where it was lying bui-ied, and the flrst three are 
members of the Hindu group known as the seven mothers, Avhich 
were removed from the adjoining ddhan of a Muhammadan i-ir, to 
which the bigoted fury of the Muhammadans had consigned them. 

Adjoining the compound of the sub-divisional office stands the 
mosque of Abu Nasir Khan, erected towards the end ofthe l/th 
century with materials obtained trom the demolished iiiudu 
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temples. It has four eminarts on the east face, and three domes 
on the roof, which are mere coverings to the three flat ground 
domes forming the roof of the interior. There are openings to the 
interior of the domes on the roof, and very possibly they were 
used, and are used, as places of concealment. There is a Persian 
inscription over the centre doorway, of which the following is a 
translation ; — “ In the time of Aurangzeb, whose splendour 
reaches the stars and will remain as long as the stars endure, in 
the time of the Nawab whose virtues are altogether beyond praise 
or description, the Nawab established in the city of Jajpur a 
mosque of such magnificence that the domes of it make the sky 
conceal itself. If you desire to hear the messages of the angels, 
spend a night in it. Abu Nasir Khan reigned when the mosque 
was erected : — then was the. time of Abu Nasir Khan.” 

A few yards off from the road leading from the bazar to the 
temple of Biraja, a massive stone pillar, known as the Chandeswar 
pillar, exquisitely chiselled and well proportioned, marks the site 
of a temple of proportionate dimensions, every trace of which has 
been obliterated. The pillar is 22 feet high, standing on a 
pedestal of three enormous blocks of stone, each about 5 feet long, 

5 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. The monolith itself is 3| feet 
square at the bottom, bevelled off for some inches at each comer, 
and fluted above for a height of about 20 feet. On the top of the 
monolith is another block of stone, wrought into a regidar capital, 
on the lower portion of which garlands are sculptured. The stone 
is then cut into the shape of a lotus calyx which sujiports the 
upper portion, a square of about feet. On this Avas the figure 
of Vishnu’s mlture, Avhich was pulled down by the great Musal- 
mto iconoclast Kala Pahar, and noAv rests in a small temple about 
half a mile off. The fury of the iconoclast was hoAVCA'cr wasted 
in the attempt to pull down the column itself by means of chains 
and teams of elephants. Holes were drilled for the chains, and 
the column was moved an inch or two from its position on the 
pedestal, but it still rears its lofty head in defiance of the elements 
to which it is exposed. 

The visitor cannot fail to notice more patent marks of Musal- 
man fury in the disfigured faces and broken arms of images and 
the broken capitals and pillars found on all sides To quote the 
graphic account of Sir William Hunter : — “jWhateA'er Musalman 
bigotry could destroy has perished ; and the grave of an Afghan 
iconoclast, quarried out of Hindu shrines, now forms the most 
conspicuous monument in the metropolis of the Sivaite priests. 
The Muha,mmadans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
stabled their horses in the Hindu palaces, and tore down the great 
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temples, stone by stone, to bnild royal residences for their own 
chiefs. At first the Orissa deities, who became the demons of the 
Musalmans, as the gods of Greece and Rome furnished devils to 
primitive Christendom, resisted by signs and portents. But there 
came a saint in the Afghan army, named Ali Buhhar, a follower 
of Kala Pahar, whose detestation of the infidel had transported 
him from Central Asia to the Bay of Bengal, and whose piety 
(or persecution) cowed the evil spirits of the bygone creed into 
silence. He threw dowm the colossal statues of the Hindu gods, 
and for nearly three centuries they have lain prostrate under his 
mystical spells. The great high place of Sivaism resounded with 
the Friday prayers and the daily readings of the Koran ; and a 
curious document, dated upwards of two hundred years ago, still 
enjoins the Jajpur authorities to pay the cost for lamps to the 
Musalman family in charge of the public ministration of Islam.” 

This Ali Bukhar, legend relates, had his head cut oS in the 
final assault in Fort Barabati at Cuttack, but his headless trunk 
spurred his horse till it reached Jajpur. Here the body was 
buried on the high terrace where his tomb stiU stands, his horse 
being buried in a separate grave beside him. It is characteristic 
of this iconoclast that his tomb should be built on the site of the 
Muldi mandapa, which was destroyed by the conquerors. 

Not far from Jajpur is a peculiar bridge of 1 1 arches, called xhe 
the Tentulimal bridge, which appears to belong to an age ignorant Teutuii. 
of the use of the arch, and to be one of the bridges erected by the b^dgc. 
early sovereigns of Orissa. The arches are formed entirely by 
corbelling, i.e., by making each successive layer of masonry 
overlap the layer below, until the two piers come to within a foot 
of each other at the top. On this space a long narrow block of 
stone is laid as a sort of keystone, over which enormous blocks of 
stone, some of them 41 feet long and half that in breadth, are laid 
transversely, apparently with the object of making the upper layer 
of the piers on each side grip the keystone. The whole bridge is 
about 240 feet long and 32 feet broad, and eacli of the piers is 
about 10 or 12 feet wide; the abutments at each end are of 
laterite, but in the centre the masonry is of coarse red granite. 

There are two points, however, in the bridge which tell somewhat 
against its antiquity. The first is that iu various paris of the piers 
and under the opening arches one notices stones which have evi- 
dently formed part of another and older structure. Here and there 
are bits of chequered carving, and also a number of stones with 
bas-reliefs on them, disposed Avith a certain regularity in the centre 
of each pier, which evidently haA'c come from an older structure 
and have been fitted into this. One of these is a carving, probably 
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intended for a representation of Buddha in a sitting posture, 
which has the square broad face, long ears, and heavy head and 
feet one often sees in figures of Buddha, The other point is the 
two kinds of stone used. The laterite of the abutments and of 
one or two of the smaller side-arches, and the coarse granite 
of the centre arches, would indicate that the masonry of the centre 
arches is of more recent construction than that at the sides. In 
any case, however, the bridge must have been constructed before 
the Mughal conquest of Orissa, and possibly the explanation of 
the ditference in the stone is that, the centre arches of laterite 
having fallen in, the ruins of some Buddhist temples were used 
to rebidld it. An interesting account of the antiquities of Jajpur 
and of the traditions current there will be found in an Account 
of the Antiquities of Jajpur in Orissa, by Babu Chandra Sekhar 
Banerji, J.A.S.B., Vol. XL, No. 2, 1871. 

Kanika. — Kila Kanika, with an area of 440 square miles, is 
the largest estate on the Cuttack revenue-roll, but out of its 
total area, 175 square miles are situated within the geographical 
limits of the district of Balasore. The formation of the tract 
is deltaic. The lower portion close to the sea-coast consists of 
low dense, marshy jungles, which become thinner and higher as 
they recede from the sea. Higher up are arable plains, the 
lower poi-tions of which are subject to salt-water floods during 
storms and cyclones, and the upper to inundation by the many 
branches of the Baitarani and Brahmani rivers. The crops are 
always liable to be destroyed, and it must be reckoned as one of 
the parts of the country most liable to famine. 

It is said that this part of the country was peopled by abori- 
ginal tribes, ruled over by several petty Bajas until about the 
year 1200 A.D. when a brother of the ruhng chief of Mayurbhanj 
established himself in possession of the portion of the kild now 
known as llaka Ghamuka. By conquest and marriage his 
successors added to their property, and at the time of the British 
conquest the Baja, Balabhadra Bhanja, held not only the four 
ildkds of the present estate of Kanika, but the zamindari of the 
large estate of Utikan. The first Commissioners in 1803 con- 
firmed his peshhish of 84,840 kahdns of cowries, eqxii valent to 
Bs. 20,408. 

In 1805, owing to the Baja’s malpractices, he was imprisoned 
and the estate was held under .khds management. Next year he 
v as reinstated, and on his death, in 1813, he was succeeded by his 
two sons. In 1845, during the minority of Balabhadra Bhanja’s 
^eat-grandson, the estate came for four years under the Court of 
Wards, by whom a settlement was made which raised the jama to 
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over Es. 82,000. The estate was again brought under the 
management of Government in 1862, on the application of the 
late Raja Padmanahh Bhanja; and as he was declared insane in 
1805, it continued to be held by the Court of Wards until his 
death in 1891, and was then managed by the Court on behalf of 
his adopted son, Nripendra Niith Bhanja, and after his death in 
1895 on behalf of the minor (adopted by the Rani) Rajendra 
Nath Bhanja, who is a son of the Raja of Aul. It was 
released in 1902, when the ward attained his majority. 

Kendrapara sub-division. — North-eastern sub-division of the 
district, Bengal, lying between 20° IS^ and 20° 48' N., and 86° 15' 
and 87° 1' R., and extending over 977 square miles. Its popula- 
tion was 467,081 in 1901 against 429,770 in 1891. It is bounded 
on the east by the Bay of Bengal, and the tract along the coast is 
very sparsely populated. The density rises towards the west, and 
the figure for the whole sub-division is 478 persons to the square 
mile. It contains one town Kendrapara, its head-quarters, and 
1,888 villages. In 1908-04 the area under cultivation was 
returned at 512 square miles, of which 47 square miles were 
irrigated from the canals, and the area of culturable w’aste at 137 
square miles. 

Kendrapara town.— Head-quarters town of the sub-division 
of the same name, situated in 20° 30' N. and 86° 25' E. Its 
position on the Kendrapara canal in the heart of a rich grain- 
producing country gives it a considerable trade, and it- is con- 
nected by road with Cuttack, Jajpur and Chandbali. Besides the 
usual pubhc buildings, Kendrapara possesses a good school and 
dispensary, a sub-jail, and a public library which has lately been 
opened for the circulation of English and vernacular literature. 
The town is dhided into three portions, one between the canal 
and the river Gobri, a second portion north of the river, and a 
third south and east of the canal. The area within municipal 
limits is 2^ square miles, and the population, according to the 
census of 1901, is 15,245. 

Knjang. — Kila Kujang is one of the great ki/as of the 
district, and has a total area of 370 square miles. It consists of 
two distinct tracts, the first a marshy and almost uninhabited strip 
along the sea-coast, and behind this low-ljdng arable lauds inter- 
sected by innumerable streams and tidal creeks, which both inun- 
date the land and supply means of irrigation in the cold weather. 
As in Kanika, the harvest is liable to be destroyed by storms and 
cyclones, as well as by floods in the Mahanadi river. 

The original Rajas of Kujang were descended from MaUik 
Sendh, Raja of Dhobaigarh, who lived in the 17th century and, 
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with the help of the Eaja of Kanika, fought with and subdued the 
chiefs of the neighbouring garhs, amalgamating them all under 
the name of Kujang. At the time of the British conquest, 
G-angadhar Sendh was in possession and executed an eh'&rnamd 
for the payment of a pesitkash of 14,011 kdhdns of cowries. In 
1812 his son tried to instigate the Rajas of Kanika and Khurda 
to join him in conspiracy against the British authority, but the 
attempt being detected, he was dispossessed and imprisoned ; 
and his brother Birabhadra Sendh ruled in his stead and executed 
a new agreement for the payment of Rs. 7,501. The estate was 
seriously affected by the famine of 1866, and in 1869 it was sold 
for debt and bought by the Maharaja of Burdwan. On the death 
of the Maharaja, the estate came under the Court of Wards, and 
between 1887 and 1892 a cadastral survey and settlement was 
carried out under Act X of 1859. 

Mahavinayaka Hill. — A peak of the Barunibunta Hills in 
the Jajpur sub-division, situated in 20° 42' N. and 86° 6' E. 
The hill is covered with jungle, and is seldom visited by any but 
pilgrims. It was probably from the beginning a Sivaite place of 
worship, no signs of Buddhism being traceable. On the northern 
slope of the hill, about 400 feet above the level of the surround- 
ing country, there is a monastery, occupied by Vaishnavas, who 
have evidently superseded the original Sivaits ; and close by is a 
modem temple built on a base of cut stone, which is aU that 
remains of the old shrine which once stood here ; the walls and 
pyramids were destroyed by the Muhammadans and appear to 
have been rebuilt subsequently. The principal curiosity of the 
place is a massive piece of rock, known as the god Mahannayaka, 
over which the modern temple has been built. The rock is over 
twelve feet in circumference, oval at the top, and has three faces 
in front. The middle one bears a tolerable resemblance to the 
head and trunk of an elephant, and is accordingly worshipped as 
Ganesh or Vinayaka ; the right face of the rook is revered as a 
representation of Siva ; and, according to popular belief, a knot 
over the left face represents the bound-up tresses of the goddess 
Gauri. The rock is accordingly worshipped as the union of the 
gods Siva and Ganesh and of the goddess Gauri. About 30 feet 
higher up there is a waterfall, which supplies water to the temple 
and pilgrims, and a few steps above this fall are some images of 
Siva, called the Asida Lingam from their number. On the south 
Bide of the hill are the ruins of a fort known as Teligarh ; the 
walls and inner rooms arc of laterite and the doorways of gneiss. 

Naltigiri Hill.— One of the hills of the Assia range in the 
Jajpur sub-division, but separated from it by the Birupa river, 
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situated in 20° 35' N. and 86° 15' E. The hill consists of two 
spurs, the smaller one called Arasuni and the larger, which 
extends from east to west for about half a mile, Nanda. On the 
Arasuni spur is a monastery known as Abhyagatasrama, and in its 
neighbourhood is a group of small modem temples, one of which 
goes by the name of Gumiihd or cave. An old flight of steps now 
in ruins leads to the other spur Nanda, which consists of two 
peaks of unequal height with a small pass between. On this pass 
is a small flat-roofed temple of the (jnnt Vasuli Thakurani, which 
is of modem date but was evidently built of old materials on the 
foundation of an older structui-e. The building consists of a porch 
and a cell surmounted by a small pyramidal tower ; the roof of 
the porch has given way, but that of the cell still stands. It has 
no columns, and is fomed of solid walls, with niches in the 
interior which contained 5 images of Bodhisatwa, or Ananta 
Purushottama, as people on the spot call them. One of these 
images still stands, but the other four are Ipng on the ground 
with their faces upwards. The figures are about 5 feet high, each 
holding in the left hand a lotus -nith a long stem, cut in high 
relief. The one standing and two of those lying on the ground 
bear inscriptions in the Kuthila character. Near the higher of the 
two peaks is a coarse uncouth figure of Padmapani, known to the 
villagers as Ghantiasuni, and on the top is a terraced stone plat- 
form, which, according to tradition, is the baithak or seat of Raja 
Vasukalpa KesarT, but which there can be little doubt represents 
the remains of a Buddhist stupa. Ascending the other part of 
the bill, which abounds mth ruins, one meets wuth a dilapidated 
stone structure consisting of a few cells and a verandah ; a door 
jamb of one of these cells holds in relief a fine image of Padma- 
pani. Higher up the ground is levelled, and is covered vuth 
mounds of bricks, dressed and carved stones, and rubbish. Here 
two rectangular mounds of brick debris, to the south of the foot- 
path which runs up the hill, represent the nuns of two courts 
of an ancient monastery, and in the upper one a large statue of 
Padmapani stands out prominently. To the north of the ruined 
monastery are a richly-carved door frame and two images, one of 
Padmapani and the other of Taradevi, which are said to have been 
exhumed from among the ruins by the barmcji or ascetic of the 
bill. Still higher up, on the top of the peak, is a circular struc- 
ture composed of rubble stones, which, according to local belief, 
was the palace or fort of Eaja Vasukalpa, but which was probably 
a Buddhist stupa, like the elevated terrace on the other peak. 

On the northern side of the eastern peak is a level plot of 
ground, 220 feet by 340 feet, said to have been the site of the 
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royal stable, and officers’ quarters in the time of Raja 

Yasukalpa; at the end nearest the hiU there are nine statues of 
stone, almost all of them images of Buddha and Bodhisatwas. 

Palmyras Point. — A head-land in the Ivendrapara suh- 
di's'ision, situated in 20° 46' N. and 86° o9' E., which constitutes 
a landmark for vessels making for the Hooghly from the south. 

Ratnagiri Hill.— A small hill in the Jaipur suh-di^usion, 
situated 4 miles from Gopalpur on the south bank of the river 
Kelo in 20° 39' N. and 86° 20' E. The flat top of the hill is 
covered with extensive ruins, discovered by Babu Manmohan 
Chakravarti, the most important of which are the remains of the 
temple of Mahakali. It faces west and consists of a shrine and 
haU, the fomier composed of stones and the latter of brics. 
The upper portion of the spire of the shrine and the roof of the 
hall have disappeared, and large trees have taken root in the 


mouldings of the temple. Near the gate ore some flee stone 
images 1 foot to Sj feet high, possibly of Tantrik origin. To the 
south of the haU is a rough enclosure-waU formed of large blocks 
of broken statues and mouldings, amongst which are two colossal 
heads of Buddha. In the centre of the enclosure is a giimplia or 
cave, which a fakir has made by hollowing out a portion of 
the enclosure. To the west of this enclosure is a rectano’ular 
eminence, the centre of which is occupied by a circular mound, 
evidently the remains of a brick stupa, with four smaller attendant 


stupas at the corners of the enclosure. To the north of the temple 
of Mahakali is another rectangular eminence, wliich probably 
consists of the laiins of another ediflee. To the east of the latter 
and on a lower level is a row of votive stupas airanged in a 
rectangle. Further to the east, statues of Padmapani and other 
relics, now hidden in jungle, are scattered on all sides. Below 
this spot to the east of the temple of Mahakali and the fakir's 
enclosure, the plateau gently slopes down to another level spot, 
which is covered with stupas and statues, among which may 
be noticed two large statues of Padmapani. Close by, in a 
small hollow where the stones and walls still standing presumably 
represent the remains of an ancient temple, are some seated 
images of Taradevi and Padmapani, more or less mutilated. On 
he north side of these ruins and about 200 feet north-east of the 
Aahakali temple is a large rectangular mass of debris, which, 
or lOp to local tradition, was a tank where the wives of king 
Vasukalpa Kesari used to come to bathe. The water is said to 
ia\ e oeeu kought down from a rivulet to the north, and the 

aaut?w'^i pillars as belonging to the 

‘iqueduft bmlt by Eaja Vasukalpa. Thick brick waUs are 
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traceable on all the four sides of tbe rectangular mass, inside of 
whicb is a hollow of the ancient courtyard. This high rectan- 
gular mound in all probability represents the ruins of the largest 
monastery that once existed here. 

Almost all the remains with which the hill is covered are those 
of reUgious and not secular monuments, which local tradition 
ascribes to Vasukalpa Kesari, the king who is said to have built 
the palace on the Naltigiri hill. From the abundance of the 
elaborately-carved images already found there can be little doubt 
that other remains of great antiquarian interest are still lying 
buried at the top of the hills. In the enclosure to the east of the 
temple of Maliakali is a colossal image with a male figure seated 
on a lotus and three rows of figures beneafh. The head of the 
image is encircled with a halo from which spring two delicate leafy 
branches, below which are dots ending in two ducks finely carved. 
On either aide are the figures of aimed men mounted on lions 
couchant on elephants. The whole image has been cut from a solid 
slab of gneiss and presents a fine specimen of Indian sculpture. 
Near this are two stones containing Kuthila inscriptions, and two 
enormous heads of Buddha with thick lips and flat noses of a 
Dravidian type have also been dug out of the mound on the 
highest part of the hills. Besides these, stones canned inth 
animals, foliage and arabesque designs are plentiful, and it seems 
highly probable that excavation would be richly rewarded. 

Sarangarh. — At Sarangarh about 5 miles south-west of the 
town of Cuttack the ruins of an old fort still exist. The word 
Saraug appears to be a corruption of Churang or Choraganga, 
the founder of the Gangabansa dynasty (1104 — 1111 A.D.), the 
whole name signifying the fort of Churang. The place is now 
covered with jungle, in the midst of which the ruins of the old 
fort can still be seen, and close by, a large tank bears the name of 
Churang poJihari. Sarangai'h is an important place in the history 
of Orissa, Kala Pahar having fought his last great battle -vvith the 
chiefs of Orissa under its walls. A detachment of British troops 
was stationed here for some years after the conquest of Orissa. 

TJdayagiri Hill. — One of the peats of the Assia range situated 
in the Jajpur sub-division in 20° 39' N. and 86° l-o' E. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, the foot of the hill was at one time washed 
by the sea. It is appropriately named Udayagiri or Sumise Hill, 
from its being the most easterly extremity of the Assia range. 
The chief interest of the place centres in the ruins found on an 
elevated terrace, sloping from a height of loO feet do^vn to the 
level of the plain. This terrace is surrounded, like an amphithea- 
tre, by a semicircle of jagged rocks with an opening towards the 
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east, where it overlooks the Kalia river, flowing about 200 yards 
from its base. 

At the foot of the hill is a colossal statue of Buddlia cut in 
high relief on a single slab of elilorite, wliich is evidently in situ, 
the lower poi-tion being covered by the debris of an ancient 
structure. About 200 yards furtlier to the soutli-west is a large 
well out in the rock ; it is 23 feet square, 28 feet deep from the 
. top of the rook to the surface of tlie wafer, and is suiTounded by 
a stone ten’ace 94^ feet long and about 39 feet broad. The 
entrance to the terrace is guarded by two monolithic pillars, the 
tops of wliich are broken. The edge of the well and the extremity 
of the teiTaee are lined witli battlements of large blocks of 
dressed stone, rounded on the top and 3 feet in height, leaving 
a wide passage or walk behind. Tlie well is situated at the south- 
ern e.'stremity of the teirace. From tlie noith and in the middle 
of the terrace, a few yards off tlie entrance.* a flight of 31 steps, 
cut out of the solid rock le.ads dorni to tlie water below. Tlie 
rock between the lowest step and the well has been cut into an 
arch, and on its face there is a short inscription in Nagari, stating 
that the well belongs to the royal officer Braj a Naga. The same 
inscription is repeated on tlie southern parapet of the flight of 
steps. 

Close beside the enclosure of the well is a small temple built 
by a fak'ir out of materials pilfered from the neighbouring mins ; 
and about 200 feet south of the well is another small low-roofed 
temple similarly built of odd fragments of old sculptures. Inside 
have been gathered together some broken images, to which 
offerings are occasionally made by the villagers ; and outside are 
scattered far and wide numbex-s of images, votive stiipas and 
beautifully carved stones. The most remarkable of these is a 
large four-handed statue of Badmapani, 7 feet high, with a nimbus 
round his head, and with seven small niches carved above. On 
the back of it is a long but mutilated inscription in the Kuthila 
character in 24 lines. To the south of this image stands an old 
Buddhist temple which has now fallen into ruins. It faces north, 
and consists of a shrine, hall and porch. In the interior of the 
sanctum is a large image of Buddha in a sitting and meditative 
postxire. In 1870 the image could be seen whole and entire, but 
it is now buried up to the breast in the debris of the shrine, while 
in front lies the fallen lintel of the doorway of the shrine. The 
hall also is now in i-uins, but it was standing as late as 1870 and 
was suppoi-ted by rectangidar pillars. The door frame of the 
hall had then on each side four series of elaborate canungs, which 
have now disappeared. 
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A little to the west of this temple is a hillock, the top of which 
is strewn with bricks and rubble, the remains probably of some 
stupas. Still further west are to be seen some extensive '‘ruins, 
of which the most prominent are those of a brick stupa, the upper 
portion of which has been destroyed. In the sides facing north 
and south there are two niches, each containing an image of 
Buddha, the former of which is inscribed with the well-known 
Buddhist formula. The other side of the stupa has 'similar niches • 
with similar images, but they are now hidden from view, 
owing to the accumulation of debris. To the south of the stupa 
is a large mound now hidden in jungle which is covered with the 
ruins of what seems to be a Buddhist monastery ; and about 150 
feet to the north-west of the stupa are the rectangular hollows of 
the foundations of an edifice, from which materials are said to 
have been carried off by the fakir mentioned above for the 
construction of new temples. 
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A. 

Aboriginal tribes, 15-17. 

Administration, tee Land revenue adminis- 
tration and General administration. 
Administrative charges and staff, 172, 
173. 

Afghans, in Cuttack, 41, 45; conquest 
of Orissa by, 27, 28; rebellion of, 
29, 30. 

Age, 40. 

Agriculture, 72-87. 

Agricultnral classes, [condition of, 129 ; 

number of, 131. 

Akshuapada, 116, 130. 

Alamgir Hill, 195. 

Alanka estuary, 6. , 

Alanka river, 99. 

Alba, 98, 143, 149. 

Alti Hills, 72, 196. 

Amravati, fort, 199, 200 ; hill, 196. 

Andra rule, 20, 21. 

Anicnts, 5, 6, 91, 92, 148; see also 
Weirs. 

Animism, 46-49. 

Annachhatra fund, 68, 69, 70. 
Arboriculture, 181. 

Arch8eol(^y, 3. 

Area of district, 1 ; area under cultiva- 
tion, 84, 85. 

Asoka, empire of, 18, 19. 

Assia Hills, 3, 196. 

Assiagiri Hill, 3. 

Afureswar, 35, 134, 191. 

Aul, 64, 143, 151, 161, 197 ; thSna at, 
37*38. 


B. 

Baideswar, 143. * 

Baitarani river, 6, 7, 88, 89. 

^kud channel, 8, 208, 209. 

Balarimpur kila, 162. 

Salta soil, 76. 

Saliamatal soil, 76. 

Baliknda, 209, 210. 

Bjilipur, 7. 

Bdlunga rice, 79, 

Banki, 14, 37, 150, 197-19=» ; dispensary 
at, 69, 71 ; tbana at, 37, 38. 

Bansgarh creek, 8. 

Baptist mission, 45. 

Barabati tort, 199, 204.207. 

Baraboria, 143. 

Baradibi Hill, 199. 

Barang, 149. ^ 

Barhat, 143. 

Barley, cultivation of, 80. 

Baroda, 135. 

Barnnibunta Hills, 220. 

Bellevue gauge, 94, 114. 

Bengali population, 42; zamindars, 1B8, 
166. 

Betel, cultivation of, 83. 

Bhogmadhab, 214. 

Bhoi dynasty, 27. 

Bhubaneswar, 19, 22, 28, 24. 

Bhutmnndi, 143. 

Sidli rice, cultivation of, 71-TJ. 

Bilhat, 143. 

Binjharpur, 143. 

Biraya ksbetra, 214. 

Birbati, 99. 
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Sirhi^ cultivation of, 81. 

Birth-rate, see Vital statistics. 

Birupa, river, 5, 6; weir, 96, 07. 
Bislinupur, 161. ‘ , 

Blindness, 64, 65. 

Boarding-houses for students, 103, 104. 
Boita-kulija, 147. 

Botany, 10. 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

Brahmans, 17, IS", 52, 55-57, 66, 187, 188, 
213, 213. 

Brahmaiii, river, 6, 88, 89 ; weir, 95, 96. 
Brass manufacture, 135. 

Broadcast cultivation of rice, 77, 78. 
Buddhism, 20, 21, 23, 28, 55, 212, 213. 
Buddhist remains, 3, 221, 222. 223, 224. 
Buffalo horn, turning of, 135. 

Bungalows, staging and inspection, 151. 
Burglary, prevalence of, 177, 178. 

Burha river, 7. 


c. 

Canals, 74. 78. 85. 94-105, 140, 149 j 
history of, 94, 95 ; system of. 95, 96 ; 

^uin canals, 96-99 ; revenue of, 99- 
102; area irrigated from, 101, 102; 
navigation on, 102 ; administration of, 
102, 103 ; water-rates. 103, 104 ; value 

' of, 104, 105. 

Cantonment at Cuttack, 201. 

Carts. 151, 152. 

•Cartwright, Ralph, 136. 

Cash rents, 119-122. 

Castes, 52, 58; caste influence, 52, 187, 
188. 

Castor-oil plant, cultivation of, 81. 

Cattle, 86. 

Cemetery in Cuttack town, 207. 

Cereals, cultivation of, 80, 

Cesses, 175. 

Chaitanya, 27, 46. , 

Champapur, 143. 


Chandbali, 7, 98, 99. 

Chandanagar, 143. • 

Chandeswar pillar, 216. 

Chandinadars, 165; rents of, 121. 

Chandla, 143. 

Chandni Chauk, 138, 139. 

Character of the Oriyas, 40 -52. 

Charchika, 191. 

Charges, administrative, 172, 173. 

Chasas, 53, 54, 55, 

Chatcswar, 24, 28, 199. 

Chatia Hill, 199, 200. 

Chattra-khai, 52. 

Chaudwar, 200. 

ChauTc'idars, 179. 

Chauliaganj, 201. 

Chauria soil, 76. 

Chausatipara kila, 162. 

Chikita soil, 76, 

China, cultivation of, 81. 

Chitartala river, 5. 

Cholera, 61-63. 

Christians, 45, 46. 

Civil justice, 176, 177. 

Climate, 12-14. 

Colleges, 190. 

Communications, 145-152; development 
of, 145, 146; water communications, 
147-149; railways, 149-150; roads, 
150-152; postal communication, |152, 
Conquest of Orissa by the Muhammadans, 
29 ; by the English, 33, 34. 

Cotton weaving, 133, 134. 

Country spirits, consumption of, 174. 
Crime, 177, 178. 

Criminal justice, 177. 

Crocodiles, 12. 

Crops, 77-83. 

Cultivation, extension of, 84, 85 ; im- 
proved methods of, 85 ; see also Agri- 
culture. 

Cuttack, origin of name, 1. 

Cuttack Municipality, 182-184, 

Cuttack sandstones, 9. 

Cuttack sub-division, 200. 



Cuttack, town, 1, 14, 29, 34, 39, 40, 45, 
85, 93,- 96, 109, IJO, 115, 136, 138, 
142, 200-207 ; thana at, 37 ; General 
Hospital at, 69, 70, 71 ; zanaiia hospital 
at, 69, 71 ; dispensaries at, 68, 69, 71 ; 
medical school at, 70. 71; lunatic 
asylum at, 70, 71 ; gold and silver work 
of, 1 32, 133 ; history of, 202-204 ; 
ancient remains at, 204-207; capture 
by the English, 204; the Mid (Barabati 
fort) at, 204-207 ; the Liilbagh at, 207 ; 
Ravenshaw college at, 190; boys’ schools 
at, 190, 191, 193; girls’ schools at, 192; 
description of, 200-202, cantonment 
at, 201. 

Cyclones, 13, 37, 61, 62, 84, 107, 116- 
118; of 1885, 116-118; of 1890, 118. 

D. 

Dalua rice, 73 ; cultivation of, 77-79, 80. 

Darpan Mid, 3, 144, 155, 161. 

Death-rate, see Vital statistics. 

Density of population, 38. 

Deogaon pargana, 82. 

Sera soil, 75. 

Derabisi jioryono, 197. 

Denli, 207, 208. 

Devi estuary, 6, 7, 8. 

Dhamra estuary, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Dharmshala, 14, 207 ; dispensary at. 69, 
71 ; thana at, 37, 38. 

Dhauli, 18. 

. Shipa soil, 75. 

Dhobikhai estuary, 6. 

ShuUbhdg, 122, 123. 

Diarrhoea, 64. 

Diseases, 60-65, 71 ; of cattle, 87. 

Dispensaries, 68, 69, 181. 

Distillery system, 174. 

District, formation of, 172, 173. 

District Board, 180-181. 

Dompara Mid, 162. 

Sowed soil, 76. 

Dowdeswell Island, 208. 


Dress, 127, 128. 

Droughts, see Famines, 

Dudhai canal, 95, 96. 

Dwellings,. 127. 

Dyes, cultivation of, 82. 

Dysentery, 64. 

E. 

Eastern Ganga dynasty, ^3, 24. 

Economic condition, see Material condi- 
tion. 

Edicts of Asoka, 18. 

Education^ 186-194 ; early history of, 186- 
I 188; progress of, 1 88, 189 ; statistics of, 
I 189, 190; collegiate, 190; secondary, 
190, 191; primary, 189, 191, 19J; 
Female, 192, 193; European, - 193 ; 
special schools, 192; hostels and 
boarding-houses, 193, 194 ; expenditure 
of District Board on, 180, 181 ; educa- 
tional staff, 190. 

Elephantiasis, 64. 

Embankments, 89-94; early history of, 90, 
91; canal emhankments, 91, 92; system 
of maintenance, 92, 93 ; length of, 93 ■ 
expenditure on, 93 ; value of, 93, 94. 

Emigration, 38-39- • 

Engineering works at Jobra, 135. 

English, conquest of Orissa by, 33, 34,- 
first settlement of the, 30, 135-137; 

[ capture of^ Cuttack town, 204; expedi- 
tion to Cuttack, 205 ; factory at Hari. 
harpur, 210, 211; expedition to Haris- 
purgarh, 211, 212. 

Enhancement of rents, 119-122. 

Epidemics, see Diseases. 

Estuaries, 7-9. 

Excise, 173, 174. 

Exports, 139, 140. 

P. 

Factories, 135 ; early English, 136, 137. 

Fairs, 144. 
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False Point. 7, 8, 13, 14, 98, 111, 116, 117, 
140, 142, 147, 148, 208, 209; trade of, 
209. 

Famines, 28, 32, 45, 105, 106, 107-114 ; 
early famines, 107, 108; famine of 
1865-66, 108-113 ; scarcity of 1896-97, 
113, 114; area liable to, 106; prices 
in famines, 107, ilO, 111; relief, 109, 
111, 112, 113. 

Farm, experimental, 85. 

Fanna, 11, 12. 

Female education, 192, 193. 

Ferries, 149, 181. 

Fever, 60, 61. 

Fibres, cultivation of, 81, 82. 

Firoz Shah, 25. 

Fish, 12. 

Floods, 73, 88, 89, 90, 93, 94, 105, 106, 
107, 114-116; of 1855, 114; of 1866, 
114, 115; of 1872, 115; of '1892, 115; 
of 1896, 116. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 87, 

Forests, 11. 

Fruits, 83, 84, 

G 

Gethira soil, 75. 

Game birds, 11, 12. 

Gandknl, 143. 

Ganja, 143, 191 ; dispensary at, 69, 71. 
GSntall soil, 75. 

Garden crops, 83, 84. 

Garjats, 1 1 - 
Ganras, 57, .58. 

Gaya legend, 213. 

General administration, 173-179. 

Genguti river, 5. 

Gengniii soil, 76. 

Geology, 9. 

GharhSri soil, 7 5. 

Gingelly, cultivation of, 81. 

Goats, 87. 

Gobirs Tikri, 214. 

Gobri canal, 96, 98, 149. • 


Gobri Extension canal, 149. 

Golaknnda, 43. 

Gold work of Cuttack, 132, 133. 

Oopalpur, 134, 222, 

Gopinatbpura, 26, 28. 

Gram Devati, 47-49, 66. 

Gulnagar, 133, 134. 

Gupta dynasty, 21. 

Guru rice, cultivation of, 77-79. 

H. 

Balia (labourer), 130. 

Hansna, 117. 

Barar, cultivation of, 81. 

Harbours, 7-9, 147, 148. 

Hariharpur, 30, 34, 35, 134, 136, 137, 
209-211. 

Haripnr, 143. 

Hurispnr, 34, 161. 

Harispurgarb, 136, 147, 211-212. 

Health, Public, 59-71. 

Hemp drugs, consumption of, 174. 

High Level canal, 94, 95, 96, 143, 149. 
Hals, 2, 9. 

Hindus, 44; sects of, 46. 

Histoi'y of Cuttack, 15-35. 

Hiiien Tsiang’s travels, 21, 22. 

Holdings, size of, 129. 

Honorary Magistrates, 177. 

Horses, 87. 

Hospitals, see Medical institutions. 

Hostels for students, 198, 194. 

Hokitala, dispensary at, 69, 71. 

Humidity, 13. 

•Hydrocele, 64. 

I. 

Ichapur, 143. 

Immigration, 38-39. 

Imports, 139, 140. 

Income-tax, 175. 

Indebtedness, 128, 129. 

Indigo, cnltivation of, 82. 

Indo-Aryan settlers, 17. 
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Indpnr, 6, 6. 

Indiutries, teg Afanafacturas. 
Industrial classes, number ol, 131, 
Infirmities, 6i, 65. 

Inoculation, 63, 64, 66-68. 
Inspection houses, 181. 
Inundations, see Floods. 

Irrigation, 74, 78; see also Canals. 


Jagatsiughpur, 14, 13fi, 209 ; dispensary 
at, 69, 7l; tbana at, 37. 

J&girs, 165, 167. 

Jails, 179. 

Jaina religion, 23, 28. 

Jamism, 19, 20, 46. 

Jajnagar, 25. 

Jaipur canal, 96, 97, 149. 

Jaipur Municipality, 184, 185. 

Jaipur sub-division, 212. 

Jaipur town, 14, 24, 39, 40, 55, 66, 95, 96, 
97, 144, 212-218, tbana at, 37, 38, dis- 
pensary at, 68, 69, 71 ; legendaiy bis- 
toiy of, 212-214; monuments at, 214 
218. 

JaU soil, 75. 

Jamahandi Kharidaddrs, rents of, 121. 
Jambu, 98, 116, 117, 143. 

Jambn channel, 208. 

Jambu river, 8. 

Jankoti, 133. 

Jantd, 74, 76. 

Jangada, 18. 

Jenapnr, 6, 96. 

Jobra, 96, 135, 201, 

Jora soil, 75. 

Jotdar river, 7. 

JnSngs, 16. 

Jurisdiction, changes of, 172, 173. 

Justice, administration of, 176, 177. 

Jute, cultivation of, 81-82. 

K. 

Kadam Basal in Cuttack town, 207. 
Kaibarttas, 17. 


KaipSra, 143. 

Kata soil, 75. 

Balapadar, 135. 

Kala Pabar, 27. 

Ksldipy)or^a«a, 116, 117. 

Kalianpnr, 191. • 

Kalinga, 17, 18, 19, 20 , 23, 24. 

Kamil bazidftidars, 165 ; rents of, 121. 
KanikS,34, 35, 54, 86, 113, 137 155 
161, 218, 219, 

Kantajbar Kitd, 162, 

Kdnungos, 154. 

Karans, 40, 50, 53. 

Karara pnryoaa. 116, 117. 

Kataias, 1, 200, 202, 214. 

Katifcata, 143. 

Katinri river , 6, 6, 89, 91. 

Katra, 143. 

Kayangola, 143. 

Kelo river, 6. 

Kendrapara canal, 94, 95, 96, 97 98 I43 
149. 

Kendrapara Municipality, 185. 

Kendrapara sub-division, 219, 

Kendrapara town, 14, 39, 40, 134, 219 ; 

tbana at, 37, 38; dispensary at, 69, 71, ' 
Kenduapatna, 82, 143. 

Kerapur, 143, 

Kesari dynasty, 22, 23, 

Keshpur, HJ. 

Kewats, 17. 

XJaf soil, 75. 

Khali soil, 76. 

Ebalsa, 3. 

Khandal estuary, 6. 

Kbandaits, 40, 62-54, 161. 

Khandgiri, caves of, 19, 20, 22, 23. 

Kfaandia estuary, 6. 

KhSravela, King, 19, 20. 

Khandadirs, 165, 167. 

Kharsua river, 6, 7. 

Kbonds, 16, 

Eburda rebellion, 35, 158. 

Kilajit estates, 161, 162. 

Eimtria river 5, 6. 
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Kishornagar, 133. 

Koyakliai river, 5, 6. 

Kuhunda, 143. 

Knbunda Jaipur, 5. 

* Kujang, 34, 35, 54, 86, 113, 118, 161, 
219, 220. 

Kvltht, cultivation of, 81. 

Kuthia (labourer), 130. 

Kusubshalii i?<iryo«ir, 197. 

L. 

Labourers, 123-125, condition of, 129, 
130. 

Laghu rice, cultivation of, 77-79. 

Zakiiraj lands, see Revenue-free lands. 
Lalbagh in Cuttack town, 34, 207 ; gauge 
at, 94, 114. 

Land-borne trade, 142, 

Land revenue administration, 153-171. 
Land revenue, incidence of, 159 ; enliance- 
ment of, 159; growth of, 162, 163 ; 
amount of, 162; remission of, 163. 
Language, 40-44. 

. Leprosy, 65. 

Literate population, 189, 190. 

Literature, 28, 43, 44. 

Loans Acts, working of, 85. 

Local Boards, 181, 182. 

Local Self-Government, 180-185. 

Long Island, 208. 

Lunatic asylum, 70. 

M. 

Machgaon, 8, 99, 151. 

Machgaon canal, 94, 95, 96, 97, 99. 
Madala Panji or palm-leaf chronicles, 22, 
* 202, 203, 214. 

Madhab, 28, 51. 

Madhiana soil, 75. 

Madhnpur, 144, 154, 161. 

Magisterial staff, 177. 

Makajans, 126, 128, 166. 


Mahalhat, 143. 

Mahanaik Khandaits, 53. 

Mahnnadi estuary, 8. 

MahanadI, river, 4, 5, 88, 89 ; weir, 96. 
Mahantis, 50. 

Mahasinghpnr, 191, 

Mahavinayaka Hill, 3, 144, 220. 

Mahipal, 143 
Maipara river, 8. 

Malarial affections, see Fever, 

MandiS, cultivation of, 80. 

Manikpatna, 33. 

Man Singh, 29, 153, 154. 

MaiLufactnres, 131-135; gold and silver 
work, 132, 133; salt manufacture, 133; 
cotton-weaving, 133, 134; silk-weaving, 
134 ; paper manufacture, 134, 135 ; 
other industries, 135 ; mines, 135 ; 
factories, 135. 

Manures, 85, 86. 

Marathas, cession of Orissa to, 30, 31 ; 
rule of, 31-33, 42, 51 ; revenue system 
of, 155, 156 ; trade under, 137 ; capture 
of Cuttack town by, 204. 

Markets, 143, 144. 

Mars^hai, 98, 143. 

Marwaris, 142. 

Mastan Brahmans, 17, 18, 56, 66. 

M»tdl soil, 76. 

Material condition of the people, 125- 
130; of the agricultural classes, 129; 
of the labouring classes, 129, 130. 
Matkatnagar Hills, 72. 

Mauryan empire, 19. 

Measures, 144. 

Mediaeval civilization, 22, 23. 

Medical aspects, see Health, Public. 
Medical institutions, 68-71. 

Medical school at Cuttack, 70, 192. 
Mercantile classes, 141, 142. 

Migration, 38-39. 

Mines, 135. 

Mortality, see Vital statistics. 

Mug a, cultivation of, 81. 

Mughaihandi, 3, 54, 89. 
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Mnghal rul«, 29, 30, 51. 

Mnhammadatifl, 44, 45; incursions of, 24, 
25 ; conquest of Orissa by, ^ : revenue 
system of, 153-155. 

MuJcaddanu, 154, 167, 168. 

Muknnda Deva, 27, 28, 203, 204. 
Municipalities, 182-185 ; Cuttack, 182- 
184; JSjpur, 184, 185; Kendrapira. 
186 ; health of, 65, 66. 

Mustard, cultivation of, 81. 

N. 

Naltigiri Hill, *3, 135, 221, 222. 

Naraj, 4, 5, 6, 91, 96j gauge at, 114, 115. 
Natural calamities, 106-118. 

Natural divisions, 1-2, 72. 

Navigation on the canals. 103. 

Nay a Baza-, dispensary at, 69. 71. 

Nifdi, 143. 

Nikrai, 143. 

Nischinlkoilo, 143. 

NUJi baziaftidars, 165 ; rents of, 121. 
Nun river, 5. 

Niindjami soil, 76. 

o. 

Occupancy rights, 170. 

Occupations of the people, 131. 

Odras, 17, 41. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 81. 

Olabhar. 143. 

Olokh. 7. 

Operations, medical, 70, 71. 

Opium, consumption of, 173, 174. 

Orissa Coast canal, 142, 143. 

Orissa, meaning of term, 15. 

■Orissa Trunk Koad, 145, 146, 150. 

Orija character, 49-52; language, see 
Language. 

P 

Padhim, 153, 167. 

Padmapur, 134. 


Pahi ryots, 165, 170 ; rents of, 119, 120, 

121 . 

Paika river, 5, 

Paiks, do. 

Kilo Antoi, 143. 

Palmyras Point, 7, 8, 208, 222. 

Pan, cultivation of, 83. 

Pandalo, 143. 

Panidhan, 123. 

Pankua soil, 76. 

Pans, 16, 58. 

Pansia soil, 76. 

Paper manufacture, 134, 135. 

Pasai, 143. . 

Pasture lands, 86, 87. • 

Patamundai, 143, 147, 151; dispensary at, 
69,71; canal, 94,96, 97,98; Than a, 
37. 

Patiya, 155, 161. 

Patija, river, 6 ; nreir, 96. 

Patrasaras, 16. 

Pais, 82. 

Patu soil, 76. 

Patuas, 16. 

People, the, 36-58. 

Permanently-settled estates, 161. 
Phalbhag, 123. 

Physical aspects, 1-14, 38. 

Plague, 64. 

Ploughs, 85. 

Plowdcn Island, 208. 

Police administration, 178, 179. 
Police-stations, 178.1 
Population, early estimates of, 36; 
growth, of, 36, 37; density of, 38; 
census of 1872, 1881 and 1891, 36, 37; 
of 1901, 38. 

Portuguese in Cuttack, 136, 137, 211. 
Postal communication and post-offices, 
152. 

Pounds, 181. 

Prehistoric peoples, 15-17. 

Prices, 125. 

Primary education, 189, 191, 192. 

Prisons, see Jails. 


R 
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Produce rents, 122, 123. 

Professional classes, number of, 131i 
Protective worbs, 88-105. 

Erovincial roads, 150. 

Public healtli, see Health, Public. 

Pulses, cultivation of, 79,80, 81. 

Punang, 192. 

Q. 

Quarries, 135. 

. R. 

Bagri kila, 162. 

Bail-home trade, 140, 141. 

Kailways, 39, 60, 149-150. 

Bainfall, 13, 14, 62, 63, 73, 77, 78, 100. 

Eajendrapur, 6. 

Bajnag.sr, 117, 143; dispensary at, 69, 71, 
• BajnSra, 3, 156. 

Sangamafi soil, 76. 

Batnagiri Hill, 22, 222, 223, 

Bavenshaw College, 190. 

Beddie Point, 203. 

Begistration of assurances, 175, 176; 
offices, 176; of births and deaths, 59. 

BeJetimatTil soil, 70, 

Belations of landlords and tenants, 171. 

Eeligions, 44-49. 

JSeligious life of the people, 46-49. 

Bents, 119-123 ; cash rents, 119 ; settle- 
ment of, 119, 122 of thani ryots, 119* 
120; of fio/n ryots, 119,120, 121; of 
other tenants, 121, 122; produce 

rents, 122, 123 ; effect of canals on, 104. 

Bevenue, 173-176; excise, 173, 174; 
stamps, 175 ; cesses. 175 ; income-tax, 
175; registration, 175, 176; see also 
• Land revenue. 

Bevenue administration, 153-171 ; Hindu 
system, 163 ; Mulrammadan system, 153- 
155 ; Maratha system, 155, 156 ; early 
English system, 156-158. 


Eevenue-free lands, 163, 164, 165. 

Bevenue settlements, Muhammadan, 153 ; 
early English, 156, 157 ; see also Settle- 
ments* 

Rice, cultivation of, 76-80 ; outturn of, 

80 ; varieties, of, 7 7. 

Rinderpest, 87. 

River s.jstem, 3-7, 8S, 89. 

Rivers, traffic on, 148, 149. 

Roads, 150-152; maintained by District 
Board, 181. 

Rock edicts, 18. 

Roman Catholics, 46. • 

Rotation of crops, 86. 

Rural areas, health of, 65, 66. 

Rural population, 39, 40. 

Ryots, see Tenants. 

s. 

Ssihir pargana, ’82. 

Sailoporyan*, 82. 

Sallpur, 14 ; thana at, 37, 38. 

Salt manufacture, 133. 

Samapa, 19. 

Sanctity of Orissa, 44. 

Sanitation, 65, 66. 

Sanja, 123. 

Santaks, 53. 

Santmadhab, 215. . 

Sarad rice, cultivation of, 77-79. 
Sarbardhkars, 154, 167, 168 ; in Banki. 
199. 

Sargara, 144. 

Sarua Brahmans, 17, 18, 56. 

Sasanka, conquest of Orissa by, 21. 

Sdsans, 55, 213. 

SafJs, 178. 

Savars, 16. 

Scarcity, see Famine. 

Scenery, 2. 

Schools, number of, and attendance at, 
183, 189 ; H igh English^ 190 ; Middle 
English, 191 ; Middle Vernacular, 191; 
Primary, 191, 192; Special, 192. 



Sea-borne trade, 142. 

Secondary education, 190, 191. 

Sena, 74, 75. 

Settlement of rents, 119, 122. 
-Settlements^ of revenue, 1837, 158, 159 ; 
' of 1897, 159-161; of Aul, 197; of 
Banki, 198, 199. 

Sex, 40. 

Sheep, 87. 

Shikml zamhidars, 165, 167, 168, 
Siladitya, conquest of Orissa by, 21. 
Silk-weaving, 134. 

Silver work of Cuttack, 132, 133. 

Sitala, goddess of small-pox, 67. 

Sivaism, 3, 28, 213, 214. 

Small-pox, 63, 64, 66, 67. 

Social life, 49-52. 

Soils, 75, 76. 

Solampur, 215. 

Solar dynasty, 25-27. 

Somnatb, 210. 

• Spices, cultivation of, 84. 

Spirit, sale and consumption of, 174. 

Staff, administrative, 172. 

Stamps, revenue from, 175. 

Steamers, 149. 

Stone-carving, 185. 

Students’ messes and hostels, 193, 194. 
Sub-divisions, 172, 173. 

Sub-registry offices, 175, 176. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 82, 85. 

Sukinda, 161. 

Sukinda kild, 11. 

Sukpaika river, 5. 

Sulaiman, Karani, 27. 

Surua river, 5, 6. 

Survey school at Cuttack, 192. 

T. 

Taldaiida canal, 94, 95, 06, 97 99, 143, 
149. 

Talsauga, 143. 

TalnJcddrs, 154. 

Tampua estuary, 6. 


Tanghi, 134, 143. 

Tanhidars, 165 ; rents of, 121. 

Taxation, municipal, 182." 

Telbdlia soil, 76. 

Telegraph-offices, 152. 

Teligarh fort, 220. 

Telingas; 142. 

Telngu,.41. 

Temperature, 12, 13. 

Temporarily-settled estates, 159, 160, 162. 

Tenants, classes of, 165, 169, 170; rela- 
tions with zamihdars, 171; rente of, 
119-122. 

Tends, 74, 75, 

Tentnlimal bridge, 21iff 

Tenures. 163, 165; alienation of, 168, 
169; value of, 168. 

Tenure-holders, 166, 166, 167. 

Thakurhat, 143. 

Thanas, names of, 178. 

TJtaiii ryots, 165, 169, 170; rents of, 
119, 120. 

Tham-pahi ryots, rents of, 120. 

Thenga soil, .75, 76. 

Tikan 144. 

Til, cultivation of, 81. 

Tiran, 35. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 82. 

Todar Mai, 29, 153. 

Topography, see Physical aspects. 

Tosali, 19. 

Totemism, 57. 

Towns, 39. 

Trade, 135-144; English factories, 135- 
137; under the Mariithas, 187; under 
the English rule, 137-139 ; imports and 
exports, 139, 140; statistics of trade, 
140, 141; mercantile classes, 141, 142; 
trade routes, 142, 143 ; trade centres, 
143; markets and fairs, 143, 144; 

weights and measures, 144. ^ 

Training schools for teachers, 192. 

Transplantation of rice, 78, 79. 

Trees, 10. 

Tributary States of Orissa, 1. 
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Trunk Bead, 145, 14t5, 160. 


INDEX 


U. 

Udayaglri, caves of, 19, 20. 
Udayagiri Hill, 3, 223-226. 
Under-tenants, 170, 171. 

Urban population, 39, 40. 

Utihar pargma, 197. 

Utkalas, 17, 24, 41. 

Utkal Brahmans, 55-57. 

V. 

Vaccination, 63, 64, 66-68. 
Vaishnavism, 27, 48, 58, 213. 

Vegetables, cultivation of, 83, 84. 
Veterinary institutions, 87. 
Vijayanagara kings, 25, 26. 
Villages, 39. 

Vital statistics, 59. 60. 


Water-lifts, 74, 75. 

Water-rates, 101, 103, 104. 
Water-supply, 65, 66. 

Weaving industry, 133, 134. 
Weights, 144. 

Weirs, 95, 96. 

Wells, 74. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 80. 

Wild animals, see Fauna. 

Winter rice, cultivation of, 77-79. 
Wood-carving, 135. 


Y. 

Yavanas. 24. 


z. 


w. 

Wages, 123-125. 

Water communications, 147-150. 


Zamindara, 3. 

Zainindars, 166; relations with tenants, 

171. 
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